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PREFACE 


TO  THE 


FOURTH   EDITION. 


In  presenting  to  the  public  a  Fourth  Edition  of  this 
volume,  at  so  short  a  period  from  its  first  publication, 
the  Author  feels  himself  called  upon  again  to  ex- 
press, in  the  strongest  terms,  his  sense  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  received,  and  of  the  notice 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  those  whose  ap- 
probation he  highly  values.  A  prejudice  appears  to 
have  long  existed  against  metaphysical  inquiries, 
from  an  impression  that  they  relate  only  to  scholastic 
sophistries,  incapable  of  being  applied  to  any  useful 
purpose,  and  leading  to  no  results  which  are  entitled 
to  the  character  of  truth.  The  object  of  the  Au*' 
has  been  to  avoid  all  such  unprofitable  speculai 
and  to  restrict  his  investigations  by  those  bounc 
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within  which  the  science  can  be  shown  to  rest  upon 
authentic  facts,  and  to  yield  conclusions  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance.  If  he  has  thus  succeeded  in 
giving  to  the  science  of  mind  some  degree  of  popular 
interest,  the  intention  is  accomplished  which  he  had 
in  view,  when  he  ventured  on  a  course  of  inquiry, 
which  has  been  enriched  by  the  talents,  and  adorned 
by  the  eloquence,  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  indi- 
viduals that  have  devoted  themselves  to  any  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE 


FIFTH    EDITION. 


The  Fifth  Edition,  though  published  in  a  small  and 
portable  form,  is  enlarged  by  some  new  facts  and  ob- 
servations, which,  it  is  hoped,  will  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  volume.  These  relate  chiefly  to  the  subjects 
of  delirium,  memory,  dreaming,  somnambulism,  in- 
sanity, idiocy,  and  spectral  illusions. 

Edinburgh,  April  1835. 
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The  study  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  presents  a 
subject  of  intense  interest,  not  to  the  moral  philoso- 
pher only,  but  to  every  one  who  has  in  view  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  own  mental  powers,  or  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  them  to  the  investigation  of  truth  in  any 
department  of  knowledge.  During  the  prevalence  of 
that  system  which  has  been  called  the  Metaphysics  of 
the  Schools,  this  important  inquiry  was  obscured  by 
speculations  of  the  most  Mvoloiis  nature.  It  is  in 
modem  times  only  that  it  has  assumed  a  real  value 
and  a  practical  importance,  imder  the  researches  of 
those  eminent  men,  who  have  cultivated  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind  on  the  principles  which  are  acted  upon 
in  physical  science,  namely,  a  careAil  observation  of 
facts,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  these  by  the  most 
cautious  induction.  The  chief  hindersace  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  science,  on  these  principles,  arises  from 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  facts.  For  the  only 
field,  in  which  the  mental  philosopher  can  pursue  his 
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researches  with  perfect  confidence,  is  his  own  mind. 
In  his  observations  on  the  minds  of  other  men,  he  is 
obliged  to  judge  of  the  internal  operations  by  external 
phenomena ;  and  in  this  manner  a  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty attends  his  investigations,  which  does  not  occur 
in  physical  science.  From  this  source,  also,  has  pro- 
bably arisen  much  of  that  difference  of  opinion  which 
we  meet  with  in  regard  to  the  mental  powers  :  For, 
each  inquirer  having  drawn  his  observations  chiefly 
firom  one  mind,  namely,  his  own,  it  was  scarcely  to 
Jbe  expected  that  there  should  not  be  some  diversity, 
or  that  facts  derived  in  this  manner  should  possess  the 
character  of  being  universal. 

The  means  by  which  this  difficulty  can  be  removed 
must  consist  in  an  extensive  collection  of  facts,  illufr^ 
trating  the  phenomena  of  mind  in  various  individuals, 
and  under  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  and  there  ax<e 
several  points  of  view  in  which  the  subject  is  pecu^ 
liarly  adapted  to  the  medical  observer.  Mental  ma- 
nifestations are  greatly  modified  by  the  condition  of 
those  bodily  organs  by  which  the  mind  hdds  inter- 
course with  external  things,  especially  the  brain.  It 
becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest,  to 
ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  manifestations  of 
mind  are  affected  by  diseases  of  ihese  organs,  as  well 
as  to  observe  their  condition  in  that  remarkable  class 
of  affections,  commonly  called  diseases  of  the  mind. 
Besides,  in  the  affections  which  are  referable  to  both 
these  classes,  we  often  meet  with  manifestations  of  the 
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most  interesting  kind,  mi  such  as  areoaleidated  to 
iUustrate,  in  a  veiy  striking  manner,  important  points 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  mental  powers*  It  is  thus 
in  the  power  of  the  observing  physidan  to  contribute 
icalnable  facts  to  the  science  of  mind ;  and  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  study  may  be  turned  to 
purposes  of  immediate  importance  to  his  own  im^ui- 
ries.  He  does  not  need  to  be  reminded,  how  much 
the  mind  acts  upon  the  body, — that  mental  emotions 
often  prove  sources  of  disease,  or  causes  by  which  his 
remedies  are  modified  or  counteracted, — and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  remedy  may  often  be  introduced  by 
the  mind,  capable  of  composing  tumults  of  the  cor- 
poreal functions,  which  cannot  be  tranquillized  by 
physical  aid. 

From  the  deep  interest  which  the  philosophy  of 
mind  thus  presents  to  the  medical  inquirer,  I  have 
been  induced  to  attempt  a  slight  outline  of  this  ex- 
tensive subject.  In  doing  so,  I  do  not  profess  to  offer 
any  thing  new  or  original.  My  object  is  to  present 
to  the  younger  part  of  the  profession  some  leading 
facts,  which  may  serve  to  direct  their  farther  inquiries 
on  a  subject  of  great  and  general  interest. 

This  slight  outline  of  the  functions  of  mind  will 
be  followed  by  an  attempt  to  trace  the  rules,  whi<jh 
ought  to  guide  us  in  applying  these  powers  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  in  any  department  of  knowledge. 
The  practical  application  of  the  subject  will  lead  to  a 
general  view  of  the  laws  or  principles  of  philosophical 
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inquiry  and  inductive  science,  and  will  then  be  di* 
rected  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  the  purposes  of 
medical  investigation.  This  is  attemptedin  the  hope 
that  the  principles  which  it  is  meant  to  convey,  may 
be  of  use  in  giving  precision  to  medical  investigations, 
by  illustrating  those  rules  of  sound  induction,  which 
are  acted  upon  in  other  departments  of  science. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

GENERAL  NATURE  AND  OBJECTS  OF 
SCIENCE. 


Br  the  ,will  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  all  things  in 
nature  have  been  placed  in  certain  relations  to  each 
other,  which  are  fixed  and  uniform.  In  other  words, 
they  have  been  endowed  with  capacities  of  acting,  and 
capabilities  of  being  acted  upon,  according  to  certain 
uniform  laws ;  so  that  their  actions  take  place  in  the 
same  manner  in  every  instance  in  which  the  same 
bodies  are  brought  together  under  similar  circum- 
stances. We  have  a  conviction,  which  appears  to  be 
original  and  instinctive,  of  the  general  uniformity  of 
these  relations ;  and  in  this  consists  our  confidence  in 
the  regularity  of  all  the  operations  of  nature.  But 
the  powers  or  principles  on  which  the  relations  depend 
are  entirely  hidden  from  us  in  our  present  state  of 
being.  The  province  of  human  knowledge  is  merely 
to  observe  the  facts,  and  to  trace  what  their  relations 
or  sequences  are.  '  This  is  to  be  acccnnplished  only  by 
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a  careful  and  extensive  observation  of  the  facts  as 
they  pass  before  us,  and  by  carefiiUy  distinguishing 
their  true  or  uniform  relations,  from  connexions 
which  are  only  incidental  and  temporary. 

In  our  first  observation  of  any  particular  series  rf 
facts  or  events,  we  find  a  certain  number  of  them 
placed  together  in  a  state  of  contiguity  or  apparent 
connexion.  But  we  are  not  entitled  from  this  to 
assume  the  connexion  to  be  any  thing  more  than 
incidental  juxta-position.  When,  in  the  farther  pro- 
gress of  observation,  we  find  the  same  events  occur- 
ring a  certain  number  of  times,  in  the  same  relatiims 
or  sequences  to  each  other,  we  suspect  that  their  con^- 
Uiexioii  is  not  merdy  that  of  incidental  contiguity. 
We  begin  to  believe'  that  there  exists  among  them 
such  a  relation  as  leads  us,  when  we  meet  with  some 
of  these  events,  to  expect  that  certain  others  are  to 
fdlow.  Hence  is  excited  our  idea  of  power  in  refer<- 
ence  to  these  events,  or  of  the  relatidn  of  cause  and 
efl^t.  This  relation,  however,  according  to  the 
ntmost  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  it  in  any  indi* 
vidual  instance,  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  fact  of 
certain  events  uniformly  following  one  another.  But) 
when  we  have  found,  by  sufiicient  observation,  the 
pattieular  events  which  do  thus  follow  one  anodier, 
we  conclude  that  there  is  a  connexion,  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  se* 
quenoe  which  we  have  observed  will  continue  to  reevx 
in  the  same  fixed  and  uniform  manner.    In  other 
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words^  we  conclude  with  confidence,  that,  when  we 
obserye  the  first  of  two  such  events,  the  second  will 
follow ;  and  that,  when  we  observe  the  second,  the 
first  has  preceded  it.  The  first  we  call  cause,  the 
second  effect.  Thus  our  general  confidence  in  the 
umformitj  of  the  true  relations  or  sequences  of  events 
is  an  original  or  iniStinctive  principle,  and  not  the 
result  of  experience ;  but  it  is  by  experience  that  we 
ascertain  what  the  individual  sequences  are  which 
observe  this  uniformitj ;  or,  in  other  words,  learn  to 
distinguish  connexions  which  consist  of  incidental 
ocmtiguity,  from  those  which  constitute  true  and 
uniform  relations. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  mkid  appears  indeed 
t»  be,  to  infer  causation  from  every  succession  of 
phenomena,  and  to  expect  uniformity  in  every  se- 
■  quence.  It  is  from  experience  we  learn,  that  this 
impression  is  not  to  be  relied  on  in  regard  to  indi- 
vidual sequences,  but  requires  to  be  corrected  by 
observation.  The  result  of  our  farther  experience 
then  is,  to  ascertain  what  those  sequences  are  which 
are  uniform,  and  which,  consequently,  we  may  con- 
sider as  connected  in  the  manner  of  causation.  We 
are  thus  first  taught  by  experience  the  caution  which 
is  necessary  in  considering  events  as  connected  in  the 
manner  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  learn  not  to  assume 
dbis  relation,  till,  by  farther  experience,  we  have 
aacotained  that  the  sequence  is  uniform.  This 
catttion^  however,  has  no  reference  to  our  instinctive 
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impression  of  causation,  or  our  absolute  conviction 
that  every  event  must  have  an  adequate  cause;  it 
only  relates  to  our  fixing  the  arrangement  of  indi- 
vidual antecedents,  or,  in  other  words,  to  our  deter- 
mining what  individual  events  we  are  warranted  in 
considering  as  the  true  antecedents,  or  causes  of  cer- 
tain other  events.     This,  accordingly,  can  in  many 
cases  be  accompUshed  only  by  long  and  extensive 
observation ;  while,  in  others,  a  single  instance  may 
be  sufficient  to  produce  an  absolute  conviction  of 
what  is  the  true  antecedent.    A  child,  who  has  been 
only  once  burnt,  may  dread  the  fire  as  certainly  as  if 
the  accident  had  happened  a  hundred  times;  and 
there  are  many  other  instances  in  which  the  convic- 
tion may  be  produced  in  the  same  rapid  manner. 
The  natural  tendency  of  the  mind,  in  fiict,  is  not 
only  to  infer  the  connexion,  but  in  many  cases  to 
carry  it  farther  than  the  truth.     If,  for  instance,  we 
suppose  a  man,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  has 
seen  gunpowder  explode  upon  a  match  being  applied 
to  it, — ^he  would  probably  have  an  immediate  con- 
viction that  a  similar  explosion  would  take  place 
again  in  similar  circumstances.     But  he  would  per- 
haps go  farther  than  this :  he  #Duld  probably  expect 
a  similar  explosion  when  he  applied  a  match  to  other 
black  powders,  with  the  nature  of  which  he  was  un- 
acquainted, such  as  powdered  charcoal.     It  is  by 
experience  that  this  erroneous  expectation  would  be 
corrected,  imd  that  he  would  learn  the  precise  in- 
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Stances  in  which  the  particular  result  takes  place. 
But  it  is  also  by  experience  or  observation  that  he 
learns  the  former,  though  the  conviction  was  produced 
more  immediately ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  charac- 
ters of  gunpowder  and  charcoal  from  which  any  man 
could  pronounce,  by  reasoning  a  priori^  that  the 
one  would  explode  with  violence  when  a  match  was 
applied  to  itj  and  the  other  remain  entirely  un- 
changed. 

Thus,  our  general  impression  of  causation  is  not 
the  result  of  experience,  but  an  original  and  intui- 
tive principle  c^  belief ;  that  is,  our  absolute  convic- 
tion, that  every  event  must  have  an  adequate  cause. 
This  is,  in  fact,  that  great  and  fimdamental  truth, 
by  which,  from  the  properties  of  a  known  effect,  we 
infer  the  powers  and  qualities  of  an  unknown  cause. 
It  is  in  this  manner,  for  example,  that  from  the 
works  of  nature  we  infer  the  existence  and  attributes 
of  the  Almi^ty  Creator.  But,  in  judging  of  the 
connexion  between  any  two  individual  events  in  that 
order  of  things  which  he  has  established,  our  idea  of 
causation  is  derived  from  experience  alone.  For,  in 
regard  to  any  two  such  events,  our  idea  of  causation 
or  of  pow^  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  our  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  that  the  one  is  invariably  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  other.  Of  the  mysterious  agency  on 
which  the  connexion  depends,  we  know  nothing,  and 
never  can  know  any  thing  in  our  present  state  of 
being.     We  know  that  the  application  gf  a  mat^h 
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always  sets  fire  to  gunpowder,  and  we  say,  that  it 
has  the  power  of  doing  so,  or  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
the  explosion ;  but  we  have  not  the  least  conception 
why  the  application  of  fire  produces  combustion  in  an 
inflammable  substance; — these  expressions,  there- 
fore,  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  statement  of 
the  fact,  that  the  result  is  universal. 

When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  physical  causes,  in 
regard  to  any  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  we  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  fact  of  a  certain  uniform  con- 
nexion which  has  been  observed  between  events.  Of 
efficient  causes,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  result 
takes  place,  we  know  nothing.  In  this  sense,  indeed, 
we  may  be  said  not  to  know  the  cause  of  any  thing, 
even  of  events  which  at  first  sight  appear  the  most 
simple  and  obvious.  Thus,  the  communication  of 
motion  from  one  body  to  another  by  impulse  appears 
a  very  simple  phenomenon, — but  how  little  idea  have 
we  of  the  cause  of  it.  We  say  the  bodies  touch  each 
other^  and  so  the  motion  is  communicated.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  we  cannot  say  why  a  body  in  motion, 
coming  in  contact  with  one  at  rest,  should  put  the  lat- 
ter in  motion ;  and  farther,  we  know  that  they  do  not 
come  in  contact.  We  may  consider  it,  indeed,  as 
ascertained,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  actual 
contact  of  bodies  under  these  circumstances;  and, 
therefore,  the  fact  which  appears  so  simple  comes  to 
be  as  unaccountable  as  any  phenomenon  in  nature. 
MHiat,  again,  appears  more  intelligible  than  an  im- 
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sniqitirted  body  iallhig  to  the  ground.  Yet,  what  is 
mare  inexplicable,  than  that  one  mass  of  matter 
Aimli  thus  act  upon  another,  at  any  dtiitanee,  and 
even  though  a  vacuum  be  interposed  between  them. 
The  same  observation  will  be  seen  to  apply  to  all  the 
&cts  which  are  most  familiar  to  us.  Why,  for  ex- 
ample, one  medicine  acts  upon  the  stomach,  another 
oil  the  bowels,  a  third  oa  the  kidneys,  a  fourth  oa 
the  skin,  we  have  not  the  smallest  conception ;  we 
know  only  the  uniformity  of  the  facts. 

It  is  of  imjxirtance  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinctioa 
now  referred  to  between  physical  and  efficient  causes, 
as  the  former  only  are  the  proper  objects  of  pliiloso^ 
pbical  inquiry.  The  term  final  cause,  again,  has 
been  applied  to  a  subject  entbcly  different ;  namely, 
to  the  appearances  of  unity  of  design  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  and  the  maimer  in  which  means  are 
adapted  to  particular  ends.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  and  extensive  importance,  but  it  appears  desii^ 
able  that  the  name  were  altered,  tliough  it  is  sanc^ 
tioned  by  high  authority  ;  for,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  semse  in  which  the  word  cause  is 
employed  in  modern  science,  it. expresses  a  meaning 
remarkably  different.  The  investigation  to  which  it 
refers  is  also  of  a  distinct  nature,  though  one  of  the 
hi^est  interest.  It  leads  us  chiefly  to  the  inductions 
of  natural  religion  respecting  a  gtesit  and  intelligenft 
first  cause ;  but  it  may  also  be  directed  to  the  dis^ 
eovery  of  truth  in  regard  to  the^enom^a  of  nature. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  k&t  ap- 
plication of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which 
Harvey  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  by  observing  the  valves  in  the  veins,  and 
contemplating  the  uses  to  which  that  peculiar  struc- 
ture might  be  adapted. 

The  object  of  all  sctetice  is  to  ascertain  these  esta- 
blished relations  of  things,  or  the  tendency  of  certain 
events  to  be  uniformly  followed  by  certain  other 
events;  in  other  words,  the  aptitude  of  certain  bodies 
to  produce,  or  to  be  followed  by,  certain  changes  in 
other  bodies  in  particular  circumstances.  The  object 
of  art  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired, by  bringing  bodies  into  such  circumstances 
as  are  calculated  to  lead  to  those  actions  upon  each 
other  of  which  we  have  ascertained  them  to  be  capaUe. 
Art,  therefore,  or  the  production  of  certain  results  by 
the  action  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  must  be  found- 
ed upon  science,  or  a  knowledge  of  their  fixed  and 
uniform  relations  and  tendencies.  This  principle  ap- 
plies to  all  sciences,  and  to  the  arts  or  practical  rules 
which  are  founded  upon  them ;  and  the  various 
sciences  differ  only  in  the  particular  substances  or 
events  which  are  their  more  immediate  objects. 

In  the  physical  sciences,  we  investigate  the  relations 
of  material  substances,  and  their  actions  upcm  each 
other,  either  of  a  mechanical  or  chetnical  nature.  On 
the  relations  thus  ascertained  are  founded  the  mecha- 
nical and  chemical  arts,  in  whi^h  we  produce  certain 
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results,  by  bringing  bodies  into  such  circumstances 
as  aie  calculated  to  give  rise  to  their  peculiar  actions. 
But  mental  phenomena  have  also  their  relations^ 
which  are  likewise  fixed  and  uniform ;  though  it  may 
be  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  regard  to 
them,  than  in  the  relations  of  material  things. 

The  relations  or  sequences  of  mental  phenomena 
are  to  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view,  namely, 
relations  to  each  other  $  and  relations  to  external  things. 
In  regard  to  both,  it  seems  necessary  to  divide  the 
phenomena  themselves  into  three  classes. 

1.  Simple  intellect,  or  those  powers  by  which  w^ 
perceive,  remember,  and  combine  facts  or  events,  and 
compare  them  with  each  other  ;  such  as  perception^ 
memory,  imagination,  and  judgment.  ' 

2.  Passive  emotions,  or  those  by  which  the  mind 
is  aSectei  by  certain  pleasurable  or  painful  feelings, 
which  are,  or  may  be,  confined  entirely  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  subject  of  them. 

3.  Active  emotions,  or  those  which  tend  directly 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  men,  either  as  moral  and 
responsible  beings,  or  as  members  of  society. 

In  all  these  classes,  mental  phenomena  have  cer- 
tain relations  to  each  other  and  to  external  things, 
the  investigation  of  which  is  the  object  of  particidar 
branches  of  science ;  and  these  lead  to  certain  arts  or 
practical  rules  which  are  founded  upon  them. 

Intellectual  science  invesrigates  the  laws  and  re- 
lations of  the  processes  of  simple  intellect,  as  percep- 
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tion,  memory,  imaginatioii  and  judgment ;  and  the 
proper  euUivaiion  and  regulation  of  these  is  the  object 
of  the  practical  art  of  intellectual  education. 

Tlie  passive  emotions  may  be  influenced  or  excited 
in  two  ways; — ^namely, — through  our  relations  to 
other  sentient  and  intelligent  beings, — and  by  nii^ 
terial  or  inanimate  things.  To  the  former  head  Ate 
referable  many  of  the  tendercst  and  most  interesting 
feelings  of  our  nature^  as  love,  hope,  joy  and  sorrow* 
To  the  latter  belong  those  emotions  which  come 
under  the  subject  of  taste,  or  the  tendencies  of  cer- 
tain combinations  of  material  things  to  excite  emo- 
tions of  a  pleasurable  or  painful  kind, — ^as  our  im- 
pressions of  the  sublitne,  the  beautiful,  the  terrible, 
or  the  ludicrous.  The  practical  rules  or  processes^ 
connected  with  the  science  of  the  passive  emotions, 
arrange  themselves  into  two  classes,  correspondii^  to 
the  two  divisions  now  mentioned.  To  the  former 
belong  the  regulation  of  the  emotions,  and  all  those 
rules  of  conduct  not  exactly  referable  to  the  higher 
subject  of  morals  which  bear  an  extensive  influence 
on  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  the  relations  of  social 
and  domestic  intercourse.  To  the  latter  belong 
chiefly  those  processes  which  come  under  the  head  of 
the  fine  arts ;— namely,  the  arts  of  the  painter,-— the 
sculptor,— the  architect,— » the  musician ;  perhaps  we 
may  add,  the  poet  and  the  dramatist. 

The  active  emotions,  or  those  which  influence 
human  conduct,  are  referable  to  two  classes;  name- 
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Ijr,  those  which  affect  men  individually  as  moral  and 
responsible  agents, — and  those  which  affect  them  aa 
united  in  large  bodies  constituting  civil  society.  The 
cultivation  of  the  emotions  of  the  former  class,  and 
the  investigation  of  the  motives  and  principles  by 
which  they  are  influenced,  belong  to  the  high  sub* 
jects  of  morals  and  religion.  The  investigation  and 
amtral  of  emotions  of  the  latter  class  come  under 
thescience  of  politics;  and  the  practical  art,  founded 
upon  it,  relates  to  those  measures  by  which  the 
statesman  attempts  to  control  and  regulate  the  con-; 
duct  of  masses  of  mankind  united  as  members  of  a 
great  civil  conununity. 

In  medical  science,  the  objects  of  our  researches 
axe  chiefly  the  relations  between  external  things  and 
the  living  powers  of  animal  bodies, — ^and  the  rela- 
tiow  ^f  these  powers  to  each  other  ; — more  particu* 
larly  in  regard  to  the  tendencies  of  external  things 
to  produce  certain  changes  upon  living  bodies,  either 
as  causes  of  disease  or  as  remedies.  The  practical 
art  founded  upon  this  science  leads  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  we  may  avail  ourselves 
of  this  knowledge,  by  producing,  in  the  one  case, 
actions  upon  the  body  whidb  we  wish  to  produce, 
and  in  the  other,  by  counteracting  or  avoiding  ac- 
tions which  we  wish  to  prevent. 

In  all  these  sciences,  and  the  practical  arts  which 
are  founded  upon  them,  the  general  principles  are 
the  same ;  namely,  a  careful  observation  of  the  na- 
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tural  and  unifonn  relations  or  tendencies  of  bodies 
towards  each  other ; .  and  a  bringing  of  those  ten- 
dencies into  operation  for  the  production  of  certain 
results.  All  art,  therefore,  must  be  founded  upon 
science,  or  a  correct  knowledge  of  these  relations; 
and  all  science  must  consist  of  such  a  care&l  obser- 
vation of  facts  in  regard  to  the  relations,  as  shall  li- 
able us  confidently  to  pronounce  upon  those  which 
are  fixed  and  uniform.  He  who  follows  certain  arts 
or  practical  rules,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  science 
on  which  they  are  founded,  is  the  mere  artisan  or 
the  empiric ;  he  cannot  advance  beyond  the  precise 
rules  which  are  given  him,  or  provide  for  new  oc- 
currences and  unforeseen  difficulties.  In  regard  to 
science,  again,  when  the  relations  are  assumed  has- 
tily, or  without  a  sufficiently  extensive  observatimi 
of  facts,  the  process  constitutes  false  science,  or  fidse 
induction  ;  and,  when  practical  rules  are  founded 
upon  such  conclusions,  they  lead  to  error  and  disap- 
pointment in  the  result  which  is  expected. 

The  views  which  have  now  been  referred  to  lead 
us  to  principles,  by  which  the  sciences  are  distin^ 
guished  into  those  which  are  certain,  and  those  which 
are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  uncertain.  The 
certainty  of  a  science  depends  upon  the  facility  and 
correctness  with  which  we  ascertain  the  true  relations 
of  things,  or  trace  efiects  to  their  true  causes,  and 
causes  to  their  true  effects,**and  calculate  upon  the 
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iactions  which  arise  out  of  these  relations  taking  place 
with  perfect  uniformity.  This  certainty  we  easily 
attain  in  the  purely  physical  sciences,  or  those  in 
which  we  have  to  deal  only  with  inanimate  matter. 
For,  in  our  investigation  of  the  relations  of  material 
bodies,  whether  mechanical  or  chemical.  We  contrive 
experiments,  in  which,  by  placing  the  bodies  in  a 
variety  of  circumstances  towards  each  other,  and  ex- 
cluding all  extraneous  influence,  we  come  to  deter- 
mine their  tendencies  with  perfect  certainty.  Hav- 
ing done  so,  we  rely  with  confidence  on  these  ten- 
dendes  continuing  to  be  uniform ;  and  should  we, 
in  any  instance,  be  disappointed  of  the  result  which 
we  wish  to  produce,  we  are  able,  at  once,  to  detect 
the  nature  of  some  incidental  cause  by  which  the 
result  has  been  prevented,  and  to  obviate  the  effect 
of  its  interference.  The  consequence  of  this  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  relations  is,  that  we  acquire  a 
power  over  material  things;  but  this  power  is  en- 
tirely limited  to  a  certain  control  and  direction  of 
their  natural  relations ;  and  wB  cannot  change  these 
relations  in  the  smallest  particular.  Our  power  is 
of  course  also  limited  to  those  objects  which  are  with- 
in' the  reach  of  our  immediate  influence ;  but,  with 
respect  to  those  which  are  beyond  this  influence,  as 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  result  of  our  knowledge  ap- 
pears in  a  manner  not  less  striking,  in  the  minute 
accuracy  with  which  we  are  enabled  to  foretell  their 
movements,  even  at  *very  distant  periods.     I  need 
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only  mention  the  correctness  with  which  the  astro- 
nomer calculates  eclipses,  aud  the  appearance  of  co- 
mets. 

With  these  characters  of  certainty  in  the  purely 
physical  sciences,  two  sources  of  uncertainty  are  con- 
trasted in  those  branches  of  science  in  which  we  have 
to  deal  with  mental  operations,  or  with  the  powers  of 
living  bodies.  The  first  of  these  depends  upon  the 
circumstance,  that,  in  investigating  the  relations  and 
tendencies  in  these  cases,  we  are  generally  obliged  to 
trust  to  observation  alone^  as  the  phenomena  hap- 
pen to  be  presented  to  us,  and  cannot  confirm  or 
correct  these  observations  by  direct  experiment.  And 
as  the  visible  connexions,  in  which  the  phenomaia 
occur  to  us,  are  often  very  di£Perent  firom  their  true 
relations,  it  is  in  many  cases  extremely  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  true  relations  ;  that  is,  to  refer  efiects 
to  their  true  causes,  and  to  trace  causes  to  their 
true  effects.  Hence  just  conclusions  are  arrived 
at  slowly,  and  after  a  long  course  of  oecasionsd  ob- 
servations; and  we  may  be  obliged  to  go  on  for 
a  long  time  without  acquiring  any  conclusions  which 
-we  feel  to  be  worthy  of  confidence.  In  these  scieB«es, 
therefore,  there  is  great  temptation  to  grasp  at 
premature  inductions ;  and  when  such  have  been 
brought  forward  with  confidence,  there  is  often  dif- 
ficulty in  exposing  their  fallacy ;  for  in  such  a  case 
it  may  happen,  that  as  long  a  course  of  observation 
is  requ'red  for  expoising  the  false  conclusion,  as  for 
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ascertaining  the  true.  In  physical  science,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  single  experiment  may^  often  overturn 
the  most  plausible  hypothesis,  or  may  establish  one 
which  was  proposed  in  conjecture. 

The  second  source  of  uncertainty  in  this  class  of 
sciences  consists  in  the  fact,  that,  even  after  we  have 
ascertained  the  true  relations  of  things,  we  may  be 
disappointed  of  the  results  which  we  wish  to  produce, 
when  we  bring  their  tendencies  into  operation.  This 
arises  from  the  interposition  of  other  causes,  by  which 
Ae  true  tendencies  are  modified  or  counteracted,  and 
die  operation  of  which  we  are  not  able  either  to  cal- 
culate upon  or  to  control.  The  new  causes,  which 
operate  in  this  manner,  are  chiefly  certain  powers  in 
living  animal  bodies,  and  the  wills,  feelings,  and  pro- 
pensities of  masses  of  human  beings,  which  we  have 
not  the  means  of  reducing  to  any  fixed  or  uniform 
laws.  As  examples  of  the  uncertain  sciences,  there- 
fore, we  may  mention  medicine  and  political  econo- 
my ;  and  their  uncertainty  is  referable  to  the  same 
sources,  namely,  the  diflSculty  of  ascertaining  the 
true  relations  of  things,  or  of  tracing  effects  to  their 
true  causes,  and  causes  to  their  true  effects ; — and 
the  intervention  of  new  causes  which  elude  our  ob- 
servation, while  they  interfere  with  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  things,  and  defeat  our  attempts  to  produce 
certain  results  by  bringing  these  into  action.  The 
scientific  physician  well  knows  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  true  relations  of  those  things  which  are 
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the  proper  objects  of  his  attention,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty which  attends  all  his  efforts  to  produce  parti- 
cular results.  A  person,  for  example,  afi^cted  with 
A  disease,  recovers  under  the  use  of  a  particular  reme* 
dy.  A  second  is  afiected  with  the  same  disease,  and 
uses  this  remedy  without  any  benefit ;  while  a  third 
recovers  under  a  Tery  difibrent  remedy,  or  without 
any  treatment  at  all.  And,  even  in  those  cases  in 
which  he  hfts  distinctly  ascertained  true  relations, 
new  causes  intervene  and  disappoint  his  endeavouts 
to  produce  results  by  means  of  these  relations.  He 
knows,  for  example,  a  disease  which  "^ould  certainly 
be  relieved  by  the  full  operation  of  diuretics  ; — and 
he  knows  various  substances  which  have  nnquestj^oi- 
ably  diuretic  virtues.  But  in  a  particular  instance, 
he  may  fail  entirely  in  relieving  the  disease  by  the 
most  assiduous  use  of  these  remedies ; — for  their  real 
and  true  tendencies  are  interrupted  by  certain  other 
causes  in  the  constitution  itself,  which  entirely  elude 
his  observation^  and  are  in  no  degree  under  his  con- 
trol. 

It  is  tmnecessary  to  point  out  the  similarity. of 
these  facts  to  the  uncertainty  experienced  by  the 
statesman,  in  his  attempts  to  influence  the  inteooests, 
the  propensities,  end  the  actions  of  masses  of-  man- 
kind ;  or  to  show  how  often  measures,-  which  bare 
been  planned  with  every  effi>rt  of  human  wisdom, 
fail  of  the  results  which  they  were  intended  td  pro- 
duce, or  are  follow^  by  consequences  remarkaUjr  dif- 
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hxenU  NotbiBg  indeed  can  show  in  a  more  striking 
manner^  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  this  science, 
than  tlie  different  aspects  in  which  the  same  measure 
is  often  viewed  hj  different  men  distinguished  for 
political  wisdom  and  talent.  I  abstain  fiom  alluding 
lo  particular  examples,  but  those  accustomed  to  at- 
tend to  public  affairs  will  find  little  difficulty  in  fix* 
ing  upon  remarkable  instances,  in  which  measures 
have  been  recommended  by  wise  and  able  men,  aA 
calculated  to  lead  to  important  benefits  ;  while  othetii 
of  no  inferior  name  for  talent  and  wisdom  have,  with 
equal  confidence,^  predicted  from  them  consequences 
altogether  different.  Such  are  the  difficulties  of 
teaeing  effects  to  their  true  causes,  and  causes  to 
their  true  ^ect8>  when  we  have  to  deal,  not  with 
material  substances  simply,  but  with  the  powers  of 
lining  bodies,  or  with  the  wills,  the  interests^  ail J 
pr^nsitaes  oi  human  beings. 

One  other  reflection  arises  out  of  the  view  which 
has  been  given  of  this  important  subject.  The  ob^ 
ject  of  all  science,  whether  it  refer  to  matter  or  to 
mind,  is  simply  to  ascertain  facts,,  and  to  trace  their 
relaticms  to  each  other.  The  powers  which  regulate 
these  relations  are  entirely  hidden  from  us  in  our 
present  imperfect  state  of  being ;  and  by  grasping 
at  principles  which  are  beyond  our  reach,  we  leave 
that  path  of  inquiry  which  alone  is  adapted  to  our 
limited  &enlties,  and  invplve  ourselves  in  error,  per^ 
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plexity,  and  darkness.  It  is  humbling  to  the  pride 
of  human  reason,  but  is  not  the  less  true,  that  the 
highest  acquirement  ever  made  by  the  most  exalted 
genius  of  man  has  been  only  to  trace  a  part,  and  a 
very  small  part,  of  that  order  which  the  Deity  has 
established  in  his  works.  When  we  endeavour  to 
pry  into  the  causes  of  this  order,  we  perceive  the 
operation  of  powers  which  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  limited  faculties.  They  who  have  made  the  high- 
est advances  in  true  science  will  be  the  first  to  confess 
how  limited  these  faculties  are,  and  how  small  a  part 
they  can  comprehend  of  the  ways  of  the  Almighty  Crea- 
tor. They  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
highest  acquirement  of  human  wisdom  is  to  advance 
to  that  line  which  is  its  legitimate  boundary,  and 
there  contemplating  the  wondrous  field  which  lies 
beyond  it,  to  bend  in  humble  adoration  before  a  wis- 
dom which  it  cannot  fathom,  and  a  power  which  it 
cannot  comprehend. 


INQUIRIES 

CONCERNING  THE 

INTELLECTUAL  POWERS, 


PART  I. 


OF  THE  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  OUR 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  MIND. 

The  mind  is  that  part  of  our  being  which  thinks 
and  wills, — remembers  and  reasons ;  we  know  no- 
thing of  it  except  from  these  functions.  By  means 
of  the  corporeal  senses,  it  holds  intercourse  with 
the  things  of  the  external  world,  and  receives  im- 
pressions from  them.  But  of  this  connexion  also 
we  know  nothing  but  the  facts  ;  when  we  attempt  to 
speculate  upon  its  nature^  and  cause,  we  wander  at 
once  from  the  path  of  philosophical  inquiry,  into 
conjectures  which  are  as  far  beyond  the  proper  sphere 
as  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties. 
The  object  of  true  science  on  such  a  subject,  there- 
fore, is  simply  to  investigate  the  facts,  or  the  rela- 
tions of  phenomena,  respecting  the  operations  of  mind 
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itself,  and  the  int^course  which  it  carries  on  wifk 
the  things  of  the  external  world. 

This  important  rule  in  the  philosophy  of  mind 
has  been  fully  recognised  in  very  modem  times  only, 
so  that  the  science,  as  a  faithful  interpretation  of  na- 
ture, may  be  considered  as  of  recent  origin.  Before 
the  period  now  referred  to,  the  investigation  was  en- 
cumbered by  the  most  fruitless  speculations  respect-* 
ing  the  essence  of  mind,  and  other  discussions  which 
led  to  no  discovery  of  truth.  It  was  contended,  for 
example,  that  the  mind  cannot  act  where  it  is  not 
present,  and  that  consequently  it  cannot  be  said  to 
perceive  external  objects  themselves,  but  only  ^eir 
images,  forms,  or  sensible  species,  which  were  said  to 
be  conveyed  through  the  senses,  and  represented  to 
the  mind  in  the  same  manner  in  which  images  are 
formed  in  a  camera  obscura.  By  the  internal  func- 
tions of  mind,  these  sensible  species  were  then  sup* 
posed  to  be  refined  into  phantasms,  the  objects  of 
memory  and  imagination  ;  and  these,  after  undergo- 
ing a  farther  process,  became  intelligible  species,  the 
objects  of  pure  intellect.  By  a  very  natural  applicar- 
tion  of  this  doctrine,  it  was  maintained  by  Bishop 
Berkeley  and  the  philosophers  of  his  school,  that,  as 
the  mind  can  perceive  nothing  but  its  own  impres- 
sions or  images,  we  can  derive  no  evidence  from  our 
senses  of  the  existence  of  the  external  world ;  and 
Mr.  Hume  carried  the  argument  a  little  farther,  by 
maintaining  that  we  have  as  little  proof  of  the  exr 
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ist^Bce  of  mind,  and  that  nothing  exists  in  the  uni* 
verse  except  impressions  and  ideas*  Of  another  seet 
of  philosophers  who  arose  out  of  the  same  system^ 
ead»  iBdividnal  professed  to  believe  his  own  exis^ 
enee,  bvkt.  would  not  admit  the  existence  of  any  other 
hetng ;  henee  they  received  the  appropriate  name  of 

.  The  various  eminent  individuals  by  whom  the 
faUney  of  these  spemilations  was  exposed,  combated 
them  upon  the  principle  that  this  doctrine  of  ideas  is 
entirely  a  fiction  of  philosophers ;  and  that  a  confi- 
denoe  in  the  information  conveyed  to  us  by  our 
s&mes,  must  be  considered  as  a  first  truth,  or  a  fun^ 
damental  law  of  our  nature,  susceptible  of  no  expkr 
nation,  and  admitting  of  no  other  evid^ice  than  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  Hmiversal  conviction  of 
mankind.  Nor  does  it,  to  conamon  minds,  appear  a 
alight  indicatioo  of  the  validity  of  this  mode  of  rea- 
soning, that  the  philosophers  who  supported  that 
theory  do  not  appear  to  have  acted  upon  their  own 
6}HBtem,  but  in  every  thing  which  concerned  their 
personal  accommodation  or  personal  safety,  showed 
the  same  confidence  in  the  evidence  of  their  sensesi 
as  other  men. 

The  deductions  made  from  the  ideal  theory  by 
Berkeley  and  Hume  seem  to  have  been  applica^ 
tioiia  of  it  which  its  former  advocates  had  not  con* 
templated.  But  it  is  a  siqgular  fact,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Reid,  that  nearly  all  philosophers,  from  Plato 
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to  Mr.  Hume,  agreed  in  maintaining,  that  the  mind 
does  not  perceive  external  things  themselves,  but 
only  tbeii  ideas,  images,  or  species.  This  doctrine 
was  founded  upon  the  maxim,  that  mind  cannot  act 
where  it  is  not  present ;  and  we  find  one  writer  only, 
who,  admitting  the  maxim,  called  in  question  the 
application  of  it,  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  the 
mind,  in  perceiving  external  things,  leaves  the  body, 
and  comes  into  contact  with  the  objects  of  its  percep- 
tion. 

Such  speculations  ought  to  be  entirely  banished 
from  the  science  of  mind,  as  not  only  useless  and  un* 
profitable,  but  as  referring  to  things  entirely  beycmd 
the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,  and  therefore  con« 
trary  to  the  first  principles  of  philosophical  investi^ 
gation.  To  the  same  class  we  are  to  refer  all  specu^ 
latians  in  regard  to  the  essence  of  mind)  the  manner 
in  which  thought  is  produced,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  intektM>urse  is  carried  on  between  the  mind 
and  ext^nal  objects.  These  remarkable  functions 
were  at  one  time  explained  by  an  imaginary  essence 
called  the  animal  spirits,  which  were  supposed  to  he 
in  constant  motion,  performing  the  office  of  messen- 
gers between  the  brain  and  the  organs  of  sense.  By 
another  class  of  philosophers,  of  no  very  ancient  date, 
thinking  was  ascribed  to  vibrations  in  the  particles  of 
the  brain.  The  communication  of  perceptions  from 
the  senses  to  the  mind  has  been  accounted  for,  in  the 
same  manner,  by  the  motions  of  the  nervous  fluid. 
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hj  Tibrations  of  the  nerves,  or  by  a  subtle  essence 
resembling  electricity  or  galvanism.  The  mind^ 
again,  has  been  compared  to  a  camera  obscura, — to  a 
mirror,  and  to  a  storehouse.  In  opposition,  however, 
to  all  such  hypotheses,  which  are  equally  incapable 
either  of  proof  or  of  refutation,  our  duty  is  to  keep 
steadily  in  view,  that  the  objects  of  true  science  are 
&cts  alone,  and  the  relations  of  these  facts  to  each 
other.  The  mind  can  be  compared  to  nothing  in 
nature ;  it  has  been  endowed  by  its  Creator  with  a 
power  of  perceiving  external  things ;  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  does  so  is  entirely  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. All  attempts,  therefore,  to  explain  or 
illustrate  its  operations  by  a  reference  to  anything 
else,  can  be  considered  only  as  vain  and  fiitile.  They 
are  endeavours  to  establish  a  resemblance  where  there 
is  not  the  vestige  of  an  analogy ;  and  consequently 
they  can  lead  to  no  useftil  result.  It  is  only  by  a 
rigid  adh^ence  to  the  opposite  course  of  investiga- 
tion^ that  we  can  expect  to  make  any  progress  in 
tpue  knowledge,  or  to  impart  to  our  inquiries  in  any 
department  of  science  the  characters  either  of  truth 
or  utility. 

The  ideal  theory,  with  all  the  doctrines  founded 
upon  it,  may  now  be  considered  as  gone  by.  But 
certain  speculations  are  still  occasionally  brought  out 
by  writers  of  a  particular  order,  which  are  rderable 
to  the  same  dass ;  namely,  hypotheses  which  are  to 
be  treated  not  merely  as  unsound,  but  as  being,  by 
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their  very  nature,  directly  opposed  to  the  first  ^^ia- 
ciples  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Among  these,  the 
most  pr(»ninent  is  the  doctrine  of  matenalism,  oi 
which  it  may  be  advisabk  to  take  a  slight  view  in 
the  commencement  of  this  essay.  On  the  priaei* 
pies  which  have  been  referred  to,  the  following  eaa« 
siderations  may  be  submitted  as  bearing  upon  this 
subject. 

The  term  Matter  is  a  name  which  »we  apply  to  a 
certain  /combination  of  properties,  or  to  certain  «ab» 
stances  which  are  solid,  extended,  and  divisible^  and 
which  are  known  to  us  only  by  these  properties. 
The  term  Mind,  in  the  same  manner,  is  a  name 
which  we  apply  to  a  certain  combination  of  June- 
tions,  or  to  a  certain  power  which  we  feel  within^ 
which  thinks  and  wills  and  reasons,  and  is  known  to 
us  only  by  these  ftinctions.  The  jfbrmer  we  know 
only  by  our  senses,  the  latter  only  by  oiu:  conscious^ 
ness.  In  regard  to  their  essence  or  occult  qualities, 
we  know  quite  as  little  about  matter  as  we  do  about 
mind ;  and  in  as  far  as  our  utmost  conceptioa  of 
them  extends,  we  have  no  ground  for  believing  that 
they  have  any  thing  in  common.  The  true  object 
of  philosophy  is  simply  to  investigate  the  iacts  in  re» 
gard  to  both. ;  and  materialism  is  not  to  be  viewed 
only  as  unsound  reasoning,  but  as  a  lexical  absur^ 
dity,  and  a  total  misconception  of  the  first  principles 
of  philosophical  inquiry.  Does  the  materialist  tell 
lis  that  the  principle  which  thinks  is  material,  or  the 


testttt  of  organization,  we  have  only  to  ask  bim  what 
light  he  expects  to  throw  upon  the  subject  by  sneh 
an  assertion.  For  the  principle  which  thinks  is 
known  to  us  only  by  thinking ;  and  the  substances 
which  are  solid  and  extended  are  knoim  to  us  only 
by  their  solidity  and  extension.  When  we  say  oC 
the  farmer  that  it  is  immaterial,  we  simply  express 
the  fact  that  it  is  known  to  us  by  properties  alto* 
gether  distinct  from  the  properties  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  (^  matter,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  them.  Beyond  these 
pr<^rties,  we  know  as  little  about  matter  as  we  da 
abotit  mind ;  so  that  materialism  is  scarcely  less  ex- 
travagant than  would  be  the  attempt  to  explain  any 
phenomenon,  by  referring  it  to  some  other  altogethei^ 
distinct  and  dissimilar;  to  say,  for  example,  that 
odour  is  a  modification  of  sound,  or  gravity  a  species 
of  f<»rmentation.  The  assertion,  indeed,  would  be 
ftiUy  as  plausible,  and  calculated  to  throw  as  much- 
light  upon  the  subject,  were  a  person  anxious  to  ex-* 
fhin  the  tiature  of  matter,  to  tell  us  that  it  is  tha 
result  of  a  particular  manifestation  of  inilsd.  Some^ 
thing  analogous  to  this>  in  fact^  seems  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  theory  of  Boscovich,  who  conceives 
all  bodies  to  consist  of  unextended  atoms  or  mathe< 
mstical  points  endowed  with  a  certain  power  of  re^ 
pulsiim)  and  consequently  makes  the  essence  of  mat-* 
ter  to  consist  merely  in  the  property  of  resistance* 
We  have,  in  tr^th,  the  same  kind  of  evidence  for  the 
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existence  of  mind,  that  we  have  for  the  existence  of 
matter,  namely,  from  its  properties  ;  and  of  the  two, 
the  former  appears  to  be  the  least  liable  to  deception. 
"  Of  all  the  truths  we  know,*"  says  Mr.  Stewart, 
*^  the  existence  of  mind  is  the  most  certain.  Even 
the  system  of  Berkeley  concerning  the  non-existence 
of  matter  is  far  more  conceivable  than  that  nothing 
but  matter  exists  in  the  universe.''  **  Men,''  says 
Baxter,  "  were  formerly  credulous  and  easy,  per- 
haps ;  now  they  are  affectedly  nice,  with  the  ailr  of 
more  philosophy  and  knowledge ;  but  our  modems 
forget  that  he,  who  believes  that  dead  matter  can 
produce  the  effects  of  life  and  reason,  is  a  hundred 
times  more  credulous  than  the  most  thorough-paced 
believer  that  ever  existed." 

A  similar  mode  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
the  modification  of  materialism  more  prevalent  in 
modem  times,  by  which  mind  is  considered  as  a  re- 
sult of  organization,  or,  in  other  words,  a  function  of 
the  brain ;  and  upon  whieh  has  been  founded  the 
conclusion,  that  like  our  bodily  senses  it  will  cease  to 
be,  when  the  bodily  frame  is  dissolved.  The  brain, 
it  is  true,  is  the  centre  of  that  influence  on  which 
depend  sensation  and  motion.  There  is  a  remark- 
able connexion  between  this  organ  and  the  manifes- 
tations of  mind ;  and  by  various  diseases  of  the  brain 
these  manifestations  are  often  modified,  impaired,  or 
suspended.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  these  re- 
sults are  very  &r  from  being  uniform ;  but,  ev^i  if 
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they  were  unifonn,  the  facts  would  warrant  no  sueh 
conclusion  respecting  the  nature  of  mind ;  for  they 
accord  equally  with  the  supposition  that  the  brain  is 
the  organ  of  communication  between  the  mind  and 
the  external  world.     When  the  materialist  advances 
a  single  step  beyond  this,  he  plunges  at  once  into 
conclusions  which  are  entirely  gratuitous  and  un- 
warranted.    We  rest  nothii^  more  upoh  this  argu- 
ment, than  that  these  conclusions  are  unwarranted ; 
but  we  might  go  farther  than  this,  and  contend,  that 
the  presumption  is  clearly  on  the  other  side,  when 
we  consider  the  broad  and  obvious  distinction  which 
exists,  between  the  peculiar  ph^iomena  of  mind,  and: 
those   functions  which   are   exercised  through   the 
means  of  bodily  organization.     They  do  not  admit 
of  bQing  brought  into  comparison,  and  have  nothing 
ill    common.      The   most  exquisite  of  our   bodily 
senses  are  entirely  dependent  for  their  exercise  upon 
impressions  from  external  things.     We  see  not  with- 
out the  presence  both  of  light  and  a  body  reflecting 
it ;  and  if  we  could  suppose  light  to  be  annihilated^* 
though  the  eye  were  to  retain  its  perfect  condition, 
sight  would  be  extinguished.     But  mind  owns  no 
such  dependence  on  external  things,  except  in  the 
origin  of  its  knowledge  in  regard  to  them.     When- 
this  knowledge  has  once  been  acquired,  it  is  retained^ 
and  recalled  at  pleasure ;  and  mind  exercises  its  vari- 
ous functions  without  any  dependence  upon  impress 
sions  from  the;  external  worlds    That  which  has  long 
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ceased  to  exist  is  still  distinctly  before  it ;  or  is  re- 
called, after  having  been  long  forgotten,  in  a  manner 
even  still  more  wonderful ;  and  scenes,  deeds,  or  be- 
ings, which  never  existed,  are  called  np  in  long  and 
karmonious  succession,  invested  with  all  the  cfaaorae- 
tecs  of  truth,  and  all  the  vividness  of  present  exist- 
^ee.  The  mind  remembers,  conceives,  combines, 
and  reasons ;  it  loves,  and  fears,  and  hopes,  in  die 
total  absence  of  any  impression  from  without,  that 
<jan  influence,  in  the  smallest  degree,  diese  emotions ; 
and  we  have  the  AiUest  conviction  ihat  it  would  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  same  functions  in  undiminidied 
activity,  though  all  material  things  were  at  once  an^ 
nihilated. 

This  argument,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  only 
negative,  but  this  is  all  that  the  subject  admits  of. 
For  when  we  endeavour  to  speculate  directly  on  the 
essence  of  mind,  we  are  immediately  lost  in  perplex- 
ity, in  con8«q[uence  of  our  total  ignoranoe  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  use  of  terms  borrowed  from  analogies 
with  matmal  things.  Hence  the  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture of  every  physiological  or  metaphysical  argument 
respecting  the  essence  of  mind,  arising  entirely  from 
the  attempt  to  reason  the  subject  in  a  manner  of 
Which  it  is  not  susceptible.  It  admits  not  of  any 
or^nary  process  of  logic,  for  the  facts  on  which  it 
rests  are  the  objects  of  consciousness  only  ;  and  the 
argument  must  ccnsist  in  an  appeal  to  the  conscious-^ 
ness  of  every  man^  that  he  feels  a  power  within  to- 


tally  distinct  (xom  any  function  of  the  body.  What 
other  conceptiim  then  this  can  he  fonn  of  that  power 
by  which  he  recalls  the  past,  and  provides  for  the 
fiiture  ;  by  which  he  ranges  uncontrdiled  from  world 
to  world,  and  from  system  to  system ;  surveys  the 
works  g£  all-creating  power,  and  rises  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  eternal  cause*  To  what  function  of 
matter  shall  he  liken  that  princi]^  by  which  he 
loves  and  fe&rs,  and  joys,  and  sorrows ;  by  which  he 
is  elevated  with  hope,  excited  by  enthusiasm,  or  sunk 
in  the  horrors  of  despair.  These  changes  also  he 
feeb,  in  many  instances,  to  be  equally  independent 
of  impfesskms  from  without,  *  and  of  the  condition  of 
his  bodily  frame.  In  the'  ntost  peaceful  state  of 
every  ool^poreal  ftinction,  pas^on,  remorse,  or  anguish, 
may  rage  within ;  and,  #hile  the  body  is  racked 
l^  the  most  frightftil  diseases,  the  \mnd  may  repose 
in  tranquillity  and  hope.  He  is  tauglit  hj  physio^ 
logy,  that  every  part  of  his  body  is  Wa  constant 
state  of  clumge,  and  that,  within  a  certain  period, 
every  particle  rf  it  is  renewed.  But,  kmid  these 
changes,  he  fisels  that  the  being  whonLhe  calls  him- 
self, remiains  essentially  the  same.  In  particular, 
bis  remembrance  of  the  occurrences  of  his  early  days, 
he  feels  to  be  totally  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  an 
impression  made  upon  a  material  organ,  unless  he 
has  recourse  to  the  absurdity  of  supponng  that  one 
series  of  particles,  as  they  departed,  transferred  the 
picture  to  those  which  came  to  occupy  their  room. 
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If  the  bekig,  then,  which  we  call  mhid-or  s^ul^  be^ 
to  the  utmc^t  extent  of  our  knowledge,  thus  dissimi- 
lar to,  and  distinct  from,  any  thing  that  we  know  to 
be  a  result  of  bodily  organization,  what  reason  have 
we  to  believe  that  it  should  be  affected  by  any  changQ 
in  the  arrangement  of  material  organs,  except  in 
80  &r  as  relates  to  its  intercourse  with  this  external 
world.  The  eiBTects  of  that  change,  which  we  call 
the  death  of  an  animal  body,  are  nothing  more  than 
a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its  constiluent  de- 
ments ;  for  it  can  be  demcMistrated,  on  the  strictest 
principles,  of  chemistry,  that  not  one  partite  of  these 
elements  ceases  to  exist.  We  have,,  in  fact,  no  con- 
ception of  annihilation ;  and  our  whole  exp^ience  is 
opposed  to,  the  belief  that  one  atom  which  ever  ex- 
isted h^s  ceased  to  exists  There  is,  therefor,  as 
Dr.  BrowQ  has  well  remarked,  in  the  very  de^iiy  of 
the  body,  an  analogy  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  continued  existence  of  the  thinking  princi]^, 
since  that  which  we  term  decay  is  itself  only  another 
name  for  continued  existence..  To.  conceive,  then, 
that  any  thing  mental  ceases  to  exist  after  death, 
when  we  know  that  every  thing  corporeal  continues 
to  exist,  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  contrary  to  every 
rule  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  in  direct  o^K)sition, 
not  only  to  all  the  facts  relating  to  mind  itself,  but 
even  to  the  analogy  which  is  fumishe4.  by  the  disso- 
lution of  the  bodily  frame. 

Xq  this  mode  of  reasoning  it  h^s  been  objected, 
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iixt^  it  would  go  to  establish  an  immaterial  principle 
in  the  lower  animals,  which  in  them  exhibits  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  mind.  I  have  only  to  answer, 
-*be  it  so.  There  are  in  the  lower  animals  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  mind;  and,  with  regard  to 
these,  we  also  contend,  that  they  are  entirely  distinct 
from  any  thing  we  know  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
-^which  is  all  that  we  mean,  or  can  mean,  by  being 
immaterial.  There  are  other  principles  superadded 
to  material  things,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are 
equally  ignorant ; — such,  for  example,  as  the  prin- 
aple  of  vegetable  life,  and  that  of  animal  life.  To 
say  that  these  are  properties  of  matter,  is  merely  ar- 
guing about  a  term  ; — ^for  what  we  mean  by  matter, 
is  something  which  is  solid,  extended,  and  divisible. 
That  these  properties  are,  in  certain  individuals, 
combined  with  simple  or  vegetable  life, — in  others, 
with  animal  life,  that  is,  life  and  the  powers  of  sen- 
sation and  motion, — and  in  others  with  animal  lif<^, 
and  certain  of  those  properties  which  we  call  mind, 
-»are  all  facts  equally  beyond  our  comprehension. 
For  any  thing  we  know,  they  may  all  be  imperishr 
able  principles ;  and  for  any  thing  we  know,  matter 
itself  nxay  be  imperishable.  The  simple  truth  is^ 
that  we  know  nothing  on  the  subject ;  and  while, 
cm  the  one  hand,  we  have  no  title  to  assume  ai^ 
essence  to  be  mortal,  because  it  possesses  only  the 
properties  of  matter ;   neither,  on  die  other  hand, 
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hat^e  we  any  right  to  infer  an  essence  to  be  immortal, 
because  it  possesses  properties  different  from  those  tif 
matter.  We  talk,  indeed,  about  matter,  and  we  talk 
about  mind ;  we  speculate  concerning  materiality  and 
immateriality,  until  we  argue  ourselves  into  a  kind 
of  belief,  that  we  really  understand  something  of  the 
subject.  The  truth  is,  that  we  understand  nothing. 
Matter  and  mind  are  known  to  us  by  certain  proper- 
ties :— these  properties  are  quite  distinct  from  each 
other ;  but  in  regard  to  both,  it  is  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  our  faculties  to  advance  a  single  step  beyond 
the  facts  which  are  before  us.  Whether  in  their 
substratum  or  ultimate  essence,  they  are  the  same,  or 
whether  they  are  different,  we  know  not,  and  never 
can  know  in  our  present  state  of  being.  Let  us, 
then,  be  satisfied  with  the  facts,  when  our  utmost 
faculties  can  carry  us  no  fiirther ;  let  us  cease  to  push 
our  feeble  speculations,  when  our  duty  is  only  to  woir- 
der  and  adore. 

These  considerations,  while  they  are  directly  op- 
posed to  the  crude  conclusions  of  the  materialist, 
also  serve  to  show  us  how  much  the  subject  is  re- 
moved beyond  our  limited  faculties ;  and  it  is  not 
on  such  speculations,  therefore,  that  we  rest  the  evi- 
dence fin:  a  future  state  of  being.  We  know  notliing 
of  the  nature  or  the  essence  of  mind  ;  but  whatever 
may  be  its  essence,  and  whatever  mfty  be  the  nature 
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sdid  extent  of  tliat  mysterious  eonnexioii  wliich  the 
Deity  has  established  between  it  and  our  bodily  or- 
ganization, these  points  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  great  question  of  its  future  existence.  The  prin- 
ciple seems  to  have  been  too  much  lost  sight  of  in 
the  <^ussion  of  this  subject,  that  our  speculations 
respecting  tile  immateriality  of  the  rational  human  soul 
have  no  influence  qu  our  belief  of  its  immortality^ 
This  momentous  truth  rests  on  a  species  of  evidence 
altogether  different,  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
moral  constitution  of  man.  It  is  found  in  those  prin^- 
cipks  of  his  nature  by  which  he  feels  upon  his  spirit 
the  aveof  a  God,  and  looks  forward  to  the  future 
mith.  anxiety  or  with  hope  ;----by  which  he  kitows  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  and  evil  from^ood^ 
and  has  fi>rced  upon  him  the  conviction,  that  he  is  a 
mox^l  and  responsible  being.  This  is  the  power  of 
conscioiee,  that  monitor  within,  which  raises  its  voice 
in  the  breast  of  every  man,  a  witness  for  his  Creator; 
He  who  resigns  himself  to  its  guidance,  and  he  who 
repels  its  warnings,  are  both  compelled  to  aeknow- 
ledge  its  power ;  and,  whether  the  good  man  Te^ 
jdces  in  the  prospect  of  immortality,  or  the  victim 
of  nnnorse  withers  beneath  an  influence  unseen  by 
human  eye,  and  shrinks  bom  the  aaticipaticm  of  a 
redkoning  to  come?  each  has  forced  upon  him  a  con^ 
vietion,  sudi  as  argument  never  gave,  that  the  being 
irkich  is  essentially  hiittself  is  distinct  from  any 
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function  of  the  body,  and  will  survive  in  undim!* 
nished  vigour  when  the  body  shall  have  fallen  into 
decay. 

When,  indeed,  we  take  into  the  inquiry  the  high 
principles  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  moral  govern^ 
ment  of  the  Deity,  this  important  truth  is  entirdy 
independent  of  all  our  feeble  speculations  on  the 
essence  of  mind.  For,  though  we  were  to  suppose, 
with  the  materialist,  that  the  rational  soul  of  man  is 
a  mere  chemical  combination,  which,  by  the  dissolu-* 
tion  of  its  elements,  is  dissipated  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  where  is  the  improbability,  that  the  power 
which  framed  the  wondrous  compound  may  collect 
these  elements  again,  and  combine  them  anew,  for 
the  great  purposes  of  his  moral  administration.  In 
our  speculations  on  such  a  momentous  subject,  we 
are  too  apt  to  be  influenced  by  our  conceptions  of  the 
powers  and  properties  of  physical  things ;  but  there 
is  a  point  where  this  principle  must  be  abandoned, 
and  where  the  soundest  philosophy  requires,  that  we 
take  along  with  us  a  full  recognisance  of  the  power 
of  God. 

There  is  thus,  in  the  consciousness  of  every  man, 
a  deep  impression  of  continued  existence.  The 
casuist  may  reason  against  it  till  he  bewilder  him^ 
self  in  his  own  sophistries ;  but  a  voice  within  give^ 
the  lie  to  his  vain  speculations,  and  pleads  with 
authority  for  a  life  which  is  to  come.     The  sincere 


ancl  humble  inquirer  clierishes  the  impression,  while 
he  seeks  for  farther  light  on  a  subject  so  momentous; 
and  he  thus  receives,  with  absolute  conviction,  the 
truth  which  beams  upon  him  from  the  revelation  of 
God, — that  the  mysterious  part  of  his  being,  which 
thinks^  and  wills,  and  reasons,  shall  indeed  survive 
the  wieck  of  its  mortal  tenement,  and  is  destined  for 
immorlality. 


PART  IL 

OF  THE  OltlOIN  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  FACTS 

RELATIVE  BOTH  TO 

MIND  AND  MATTEE. 

Among  writers  on  the  science  of  mind,  there  was 
formerly  much  controversy  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
our  ideas.  Some  maintained  that  they  are  derived 
entirely  from  perception,  that  is,  through  the  external 
senses  ;  others  considered  them  as  arising  partly  from 
perception,  and  partly  from  consciousness  or  reflec- 
tion ;  and  some  added  a  third  class,  which  they  call- 
ed innate  ideas,  and  which  were  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  mind  itself,  independently  of,  and  prior  to,  the 
exercise  either  of  perception  or  reflection.  This  phra- 
seology had  its  origin  in  the  ancient  theory  of  ideas, 
according  to  which  something  was  supposed  to  exist, 
distinct  both  from  the  mind  and  the  external  object 
of  its  perception.  This,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  was 
what  philosophers  meant  by  an  idea.  It  was  believed 
to  be  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind^s  perception, 
but  to  be  only  a  kind  of  image  or  representative  of  the 
object  perceived.  This  h3rpothesis,  which  kept  its  place 
in  the  science  of  mind  till  a  very  recent  period^  is  now 
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generally  admitted  to  have  been  a  fiction  of  philoso- 
ph^s  ;  and  the  phraseology  respecting  ideas  is  aban* 
doned  by  the  best  practical  writers ;  because,  though 
the  ancient  doctrine  be  exploded,  and  the  term  may  be 
used  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  it  still  seems  to  imply 
something  existing  in  the  mind,  distinct  firom  tlM 
mind  itself.  The  impressions  derived  from  external 
things  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  occasions 
on  which  the  various  powers  of  the  mind  are  brought 
into  action.  These  powers  themselves  then  become 
the  objects  of  consciousness  pr  reflection,  and,  by  their 
£»rtber  exercise,  we  acquire  certain  notions  which  arise 
out  of  the  mental  operations.  This  doctrine  gives  no 
encouragement  to  the  scheme  of  materialism,  for  it  is 
clear  that  we  cannot  remember  till  we  are  furnished 
with  som6  fact  to  be  remembered ;  but  this  can  never 
be  supposed  to  affect  our  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  power  of  memory,  before  the  fact  was  so  furnish- 
ed. If  we  could  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  the  dark,  he  certainly  could  not 
«ee,  but  we  should  not  say  that  the  ad|nis8t<m  of 
light  imparted  to  him  the  power  of  visimi ;  it  only  fiir* 
niabed  Uie  circumstances  which  gave  occasion  to  ^e 
exercise  of  sight.  It  has  accordingly  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  that,  though  we  may  not  be  conscious  of 
our  mental  powers  till  they  are  called  into  actiim,  yet 
this  consciousness  may  arise  from  the  most  simple 
sensation,  such  as  affords  .no  evidence  af  die  proper* 
tka,  cb:  even  of  the  existence  of  the  material  world. 
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Through  the  senses,  then,  we  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  relating  to  external  things.  The  mental 
processes,  thus  brought  into  action,  then  become  the 
subjects  of  consciousness,  and  we  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  &cts  relating  to  them.  By  a  farther  exercise 
of  these  powers  on  various  facts  referring  to  both 
matter  and  mind,  we  acquire  certain  notions  arismg 
ont  of  our  reflection  upon  the  relations  of  these  &ic^ 
6uch  as  our  notions  of  time,  motion,  ntlmber,  cause 
and  effect,  and  personal  identity ;  and  We  acquire 
farther  the  impressicm  of  certain  fundamental  lavs  ctf 
belief  which  are  not  referable  to  any  process  of  tea^ 
soning,  but  axe  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  our  c(m^ 
stitution,  or  a  spontaneous  and  instinctive  exercise  of 
reason  in  every  sound  mind. 

The  origin  of  out  knowledge,  then,  is  refiamUe,  in 
a  philosophical  pMnt  of  view,  to  perception  and  re- 
flection. But  in  point  of  fact,  the  knowledge  whic^ 
is  acquired  by  an  individual,  through  bis  own  per* 
ception  and  reflection,  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  he 
possesses ;  much  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  every 
one  is  acquored  through  the  perceptions  of  other  men. 
In  an  essay^  therefore,  which  is  intended  to  be  en^ 
tirely  practical,  I  shall  include  this  last  department 
under  the  head  of  testimony.  The  division  of  thia 
part  of  the  subject  will  therefore  be, 

1.  Soisation  and  Perc^tion« 

3.  Consciousness  and  B^ection« 

2.  Testimony* 
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SECTIOK  I. 
Of  sensation  and  perception. 

We  Isnow  nothing  of  perception  exo^t  the  fiiet^ 
thst  certain  impressions  made  upon  the  organs  of 
sense  conrey  to  the  mind  ft  knowledge  of  the  pro* 
perties  olT  external  things.  Some  of  the  older  specu-* 
hitio&s  on  this  snl^ect  have  already  been  referred  to. 
In  these  the  mind  was  compared  to  a  camera  obscara^ 
and  the  transmission  of  the  forms  or  images  of  things 
to  it,  £rom  the  organs  of  sense,  was  explained  by  the 
motion  of  the  animal  spirits,  or  the  nenrons  fluid,  or 
by  vibrations  in  the  substance  of  the  nerves.  All 
such  speculations  are  now  dismissed  from  the  inves« 
tigation,  bding  considered  as  attempts  to  penetrate 
into  mysteries  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  fiumlties,  and  consequently  not  the  legitimate 
objects  of  philoso^ical  inquiry. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  proper^i 
lies  of  the  material  world  is  evidently  of  a  complect 
nature.  It  seems  to  arise  from  the  comUned  ae« 
tion  oS  several  senses,  convejring  to  us  the  general 
notion  of  certain  essences  which  are  solid  and  extend*" 
ed,  or  possessed  of^those  properties  which  character- 
ize material  things.  Without  this  general  knowledge 
previously  acquired,  our  various  senses  acting  indi< 
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vidually  could  convey  to  us  no  definite  notion  of  the 
properties  of  external  things.  A  smell,  that  is,  a  j 
mere  odour,  for  example,  might  be  perceived  by  us,  I 
but  would  convey  nothing  more  than  the  sensation 
simply.  It  could  not  communicate  the  impression 
of  this  being  a  property  of  an  external  body,  until 
we  bad  previously  acquired  a  knowledge  -of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  bojdy,  and  had  come,  by  ^bservationt  to 
associate  the  sensation  with  the  body  from  which  it 
{ffoceeds.  The  same  holds,  true  of  the  other  scatoes ; 
and  we  are  thus  led,  at  the  very  first  step  of  our  in- 
quiry, to  a  complicated  process  of  mind,  without 
which  our  mere  sensations  could  convey  to  us  no 
definite  knowledge. 

Having  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  exiat^ 
ence  i^nd  general  properties  of'  material  things^  we 
next  derive  firom  our  various  sensies  a  knowledge  of 
their  more  minute  characters.  Th«se  are  generally 
divided  into  primary  and  seeondary.  The  primary 
qualities  of  miiterial  thingis  are  sueh  as  are  essential, 
and  must  at  all  times  belong  to  matter ;  such  as  so* 
lidity  and  extension.  These  properties  necessarily 
(sonvey  to  us  a  conviction  of  somediing  existing  out 
c(  the  mind,  and  distinct  from  its  own  sensfttion&. 
The  secondary  qualities,  i^^n,  are  colour,  tempera* 
ture,  smell,  taste,  &c.  These  are  not  essential  pro« 
perties  of  matter,  but  qualities  producing  sensations 
in  a  sentient  being;  they  may  or  they  may  not  be^ 
long  to  any  particular  body,  or  they  may  be  attach-' 


eA  to  it  at  one  time  and  not  at  anmher.  Hence  they 
convey  to  us  primarily  no  definite  notioQ  in  regard 
to  the  existence  or  properties  of  external  things,  ex- 
cept, as  Mr.  Stewart  expr^ses  it^  ^<  as  the  unknown 
cause  of  a  known  sensation.^  One  of  the  quibhles  or 
paradoxes  of  the  scholastic- philosophy,  war  denying 
the  real  existence  of  these  secondary  qualities  of  mat- 
ter. Everyone  is  fiimiliar  with  the  humorous  ac- 
count given  in  the  Guardian,  of  the  attainments  of  a 
youth  from  college,  and  his  display  of  them  when  on 
a  visit  to  Lady  Lizard  his  mother.  "  When  th^ 
girls  were  sorting  a  set  of  knots^  he  Would  demon- 
strate to  them  that  all  the  ribbons  were  of  the  sAme 
colour,  or  rather  of  no  colour  at  all.  My  Lady 
Lizard  herself,  diough  she  wa»  not  a  little  pleased 
with  her  son'^s  itoprovetnent,  was  one  day  almost  an- 
gry with  him ;  for,  having  accidentally  burnt  hef 
fingers,  as  she  was  lighting  the  lamp  for  her  teapot^ 
in  the  midst  of  her  anguish,  Jack  laid  hold  of  the 
opportunity  to  instruct  her,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  heat  in  the  fire.**^  Such  speculations,  which 
were  at  one  time  common  in  the  schools  of  philoso* 
phy,  had  their  migin  entirely  in  an  abuse  of  terms. 
The  term  heat,  for  example,  has  two  meanings 
which  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  It  means 
a  sensation  produced  in  a  sentient  being,  and  in  this 
sense,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  there  is  no 
heat  in  the  fire ;  but  it  means  also  a  quality  in  ma- 
terial substances  capable  of  producing  this  sensation, 
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and  it  is  in  this  sense  thai  ve  speak  of  h^t  as  a  pRK 
pert  J  of  matter. 

The  process  by  which  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
external  things  is  usually  divided  into  two  stages, 
namely,  sensation  and  perception ;  the  fonn^  im- 
plying the  corporeal,  the  latter  the  mental  part  of  it 
Others  apply  the  term  perception  to  both  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Brown,  sensation  is  the  simple  im- 
pression made  upon  the  organs  of  sense ;  perception 
is  an  association  formed  between  this  impression  and 
an  external  substance  which  we  have  ascertained  to 
be  concerned  in  producing  it.  Our  senses,  by  which 
this  knowledge  is  acquired,  are  generally  reck0ned 
five, — namely,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  touch. 
Dr.  Brown  proposes  to  add  our  muscular  frame,  and 
apparently  with  good  reason  ;  for  there  seems  ground 
for  bdieving  that  it  is  by  resistance  to  muscular  ac- 
tion that  we  acquire  the  notion  of  soUdity,  and  that 
this  could  not  be  acquired  by  touch  alone. 

Our  first  impression  of  the  existence  and  solidity 
of  material  objects,  then,  seems  to  be  derived  from 
touch  combined  with  muscular  resistance;  and  at 
the  same  time  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  tempe- 
rature, roughness  or  smoothness^  &e.  There  has 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  acquire  the  notion  of  extension,  in- 
cluding figure  and  magnitude.  It  is  evident  that  it 
cannot  be  acquired  by  touch  alone ;  but  it  may  be 
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^equEred  from  touch  oomfained  with  muscular  mo* 
tion,  as  when  we  move  the  hand  over  the  surfiice  of  a 
body.  This,  however,  includes  also  the  idea  of  time, 
— ^for  ouf  notion  of  the  extent  of  a  surfieuoe,  when  the 
band  moves  over  it,  is  very  much  influenced  by  the 
velocity  with  whidh  the  motiw  is  made.  HencQ 
timi^  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  cme  of  our 
very  earliest  impressions,  and  antecedent  even  to  the 
potion  <^  extoision  or  space.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  notion  of  extension  may  also  be  acquir- 
ed in  a  more  simple  manner,  from  the  combined 
operation  of  touch  and  vision.  If  this  opinion  b^ 
correct,  it  will  follaw,  that  our.  first  knowledge  of  the 
existence  and  essential  properties  of  material  things 
is  derived  from  the  combined  operation,  of  sight, 
touch,  and  muscular  action. 

With  regard  to  all  our  senses,  however,  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  first  notions  conveyed  by  them 
are  of  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  kind ;  and  that 
our  real  knowledge  is  acquired  only  after  considerable 
observation  ai^d  experience,  in  the  course  of  which, 
the  impressions  of  one  sense  are  corrected  and  assist- 
ed by  those  of  others,  and  by  a  process  of  mind  act* 
ing  upon  the  whole.  The  primary  objects  of  vision, 
for  example,  seem  to  be  simply  light  or  colour,  and 
expansion.  But  the  judgments  which  we  are  in  the 
daily  habit  of  forming  upon  vision  are  of  a  much 
more  extensive  kind,  embracing  also  distance,  mag- 
nitude, aijkd  what  has  been  called  tangible  figure, 
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such  as  the  figure  of  a  cube  or  a  sphere.  This  last, 
it  is  evident,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  primary  <^ 
ject  of  vision,  but  as  entirely  the  result  at  exp^rienee 
derived  from  the  sense  c£  touch ;  for  we  nev«r  conM 
have  formed  any  conception  of  the  figure  of  ft  euVe  or 
a  sjAittse  by  vision  alone.  Distance  and  magnitude, 
also,  are  evidently  not  the  primasry  objects  of  viston ; 
for  persons  who  have  been  suddenly  cured  (tf  oonge^ 
nital  blindness,  by  the  ^Operation  for  cataract,  have  no 
conception  t>f  the  distance  or  magnitude  of  objects ; 
they  perceive  only  simple  expansion  of  surface  with 
colour.  Our  judgment  of  distance  and  mag&il»de 
by  vision,  therefore,  is  an  acquired  habit,  foui^ted 
Upon  the  knowledge  which  we  have  received,  by  odier 
tneans,  of  the  properties  of  the  objects.  AcconHng^ 
ly,  it  is  familiar  to  every  onty  that  we  have  nt)  idea 
of  the  distance  of  an  object,  unless  we  have  some  no- 
tion of  its  magnitude  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  its 
magnitude,  unless  we  have  some  knowledge  of  its 
distance.  The  application  of  this  principle  is  siso 
familiar  in  perspective  drawing,  in  which  the  di- 
minished size  of  known  objects  is  made  to  convey  the 
notion  of  distance.  On  the  same  principle,  known 
objects  seen  through  a  telescope  do  not  appear  to  be 
magnified,  but  to  be  brought  nearer.  In  the  same 
manner  with  regard  to  sounds  ;  we  have  no  idea  of 
their  intensity,  unless  we  have  some  notion  of  their 
distance,  and  vice  versa.  A  given  d^ee  of  sound, 
for  example,  if  we  believed  it  to  have  been  produced 
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m  dteiiext  room,  we  might  conclude  to  proceed  from 
the  fall  of  some  trifling  body ;  but  if  we  supposed  it 
to  be  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  we  should  im- 
mediately conclude  that  it  proceeded  fix)m  a  tremen- 
dous explosion. 

In  regard  to  certain  small  distances,  however, 
there  is  a  poWer  of  judging  by  sight  alone ;  and  it 
appears  to  arise  out  of  the  degree  of  inclination  which 
is  given  to  the  axis  of  vision  in  directing  the  two  eyes 
to  the  object.  Thus,  in  snuffing  a  candle,  or  carry- 
ing Ae  finger  to  a  small  object  within  arm-length,  it 
will  be  found  that  we  are  very  apt  to  miss  it,  if  we 
look  with  one  eye  only,  but  can  touch  it  with  unerr- 
ing certainty  when  both  eyes  are  directed  to  it.  It 
appears  to  be  on  the  same  principle  that  we  enjoy,  in 
a  greater  degree,  the  deception  produced  by  a  paint- 
ing, when  we  look  at  it  with  one  eye,  especially  if 
we  also  look  through  a  tube.  By  the  former,  we  cut 
off  the  means  of  correcting  the  illusion  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  vision  ;  and  by  the  latter,  we  re- 
UQove  the  influence  of  all  neighbouring  objects.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  distance  to 
whieh  we  can  extend  this  power  of  judging  of  dis- 
tance by  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  vision,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  great :  and  in  regard  to  all 
greater  distances  the  judgment  by  vision  is  evidently 
an  acquired  habit,  arising  out  of  such  a  mental  exer> 
cise  as  has  now  been  referred  to. 

There  are  some  other  circumstances,  also  the  re- 
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«ilt  of  experience,  by  which  we  are  greatly  mfhi- 
enced  in  all  such  cases,  particularly  the  degree  of  il- 
lumination of  the  objects,  and  tlie  degree  of  distinct- 
ness of  their  outline  and  minute  parts.  Thus,  in  s 
picture,  distant  objects  are  represented  as  faintly  il- 
luminated, and  with  indistinctness  of  outline  and 
minute  parts ;  and  vice  versa.  On  this  principle, 
objects  seen  through  a  fog,  or  in  obscure  light,  are 
apt  to  appear  much  larger  than  they  really  are ;  be- 
cause, in  the  mental  process  which  takes  place  in  re^ 
gard  to  them,  we  first  assume  them  to  be  distant, 
irom  their  imperfect  outline  and  fidnt  illumination, 
and  then,  judging  &om  this  assumed  distance,  we 
conclude  them  to  be  of  great  size.  On  the  oth«r 
hand,  objects  seen  in  an  unusually  dear  state  of  the 
atmosphere  appear  nearer  than  they  really  are,  from 
the  greater  distinctness  of  their  outline.  In  owr 
judgment  of  distance  by  sight,  we  are  also  greatly 
influenced  by  the  eye  resting  on  intermediate  ob- 
jects ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  judging  of  dista&ees 
at  sea.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  same  pirinciple 
is  furnished  by  Captain  Parry,  in  regard  to  objects 
seen  across  a  uniform  surface  of  snow.  <*  We  had 
frequent  occasion,  in  our  walks  on  shore,  to  remark 
the  deception  which  takes  place  in  estimating  the 
distance  and  magnitude  of  objects,  when  viewed  oTer 
an  unvaried  surface  of  snow.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  us  to  direct  our  steps  towards  what  we  took  to  be 
a  large  mass  of  stone,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
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fiom  U99  but  which  we  were  able  to  take  up  in  our 
hands  af^er  one  minute's  walk.  This  was  more  par* 
iictflaTly  the  case  when  ascending  the  brow  a(  a  hilL^ 
iC)aptain  Parry  adds,  that  this  deception  did  not  be- 
eome  less  on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  its 
^efiecls  were  experienced ;  and  a  late  writer  has  used 
this  as  an  objection  tQ  the  doctrine  lately  referred  to, 
^efpectiiig  the  influence  of  experience  on  pur  ju%- 
ment  of  distance  by  vision.  But  this  is  evidently 
Jmindedon  a  misconeepiion  of  the  effect  of  experience 
fin  such  cases.  Captain  Parry  could  mean  only, 
that  be  did  not  acquire  the  power  of  judging  of  the 
.distaooe  or  magnitude  of  unknown  objects.  Had  he 
bean  approaching  ^n  object  by  which  he  had  once 
bepn  dec^ved,  knowing  it  to  be  the  same,  he  would 
not  have  been  deceived  a  second  time ;  but,  judgii^ 
firom  its  known  magnitude,  would  have  inferred  its 
distance.  Thus  the  result  of  experience  is  to  enable 
W  to  judge  of  the  distance  of  an  object  of  known 
jnagnitude,  or  of  the  magnitude  of  an  object  at  a 
known  distance  ;  but,  in  regard  to  objects  of  which 
both  the  distance  and  magnitude  are  unknown,  it 
tenches  us  only  not  to  trust  the  indications  of  vision. 
In  our  judgment  by  vision  of  the  magnitude  of 
olyjects,  agam,  we  are  much  inSuenced  by  comparison 
with  other  objects,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  known.  I  remember  once  having  occa- 
sion to  pass  along  Ludgate  Hill,  when  the  great 
door  of  St.  Paul's  was  open,  and  several  persons  were 
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Standing  in  it.  They  appeared  to  be  very  little  chil- 
dren ;  but,  on  coming  up  to  them,  were  found  to  be 
full-grown  persons.  In  the  mental  process  which 
here  took  place,  the  door  had  been  assumed  as  a 
known  magnitude,  and  the  other  objects  judged  of 
by  it.  Had  I  attended  to  the  door  being  much 
larger  than  any  door  that  one  is  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing, the  mind  would  have  made  allowance  for  the 
apparent  size  of  the  persons ;  and,  on  the  other 
liand,  had  these  been  known  to  be  full-grown  per- 
sons, a  judgment  would  have  been  formed  of  the  size 
of  the  door.  On  the  same  principle,  travellers  visit- 
ing the  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  repeatedly  remarked, 
how  greatly  the  notion  of  their  magnitude  is  increas- 
ed, by  a  number  of  large  animals,  as  camels,  being 
assembled  at  their  base. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  remarkable  in  the 
manner,  in  which  loss  or  diminution  of  one  sense  is 
followed  by  increase  of  the  intensity  of  others,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  by  an  increased  attention  to  the  in- 
dications of  other  senses.  Blind  persons  acquire  a 
wonderful  delicacy  of  touch ;  in  some  cases,  it  is 
said,  to  th^  extent  of  distinguishing  colours.  Mr. 
Saunderson,  the  blind  mathematician,  could  distin- 
guish by  his  hand,  in  a  series  of  Roman  medals,  the 
true  from  the  counterfeit,  with  a  more  unerring  dis- 
crimination than  the  eye  of  a  professed  virtuoso ; 
and,  when  he  was  present  at  the  astronomical  obser- 
vations in  the  garden  of  his  college,  he  was  accustom- 
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ed  to  perceive  every  cloud  which  passed  over  the  sun. 
This  remarkable  power,  which  has  sometimes  been 
referred  to  ari  increased  intensity  of  particular  senses, 
in  many  cases  evidently  resolves  itself  into  an  in* 
creased  habit  of  attention  to  the  indications  of  all 
those  senses  which  the  individual  retains.  Two  in- 
stances have  been  related  to  me  of  blind  men  who 
were  much  esteemed  as  judges  of  horses.  One  of 
these,  in  giving  his  opinion  of  a  horse,  declared  him 
to  be  blind,  though  this  had  escaped  the  observation 
of  several  persons  who  had  the  use  of  their  eyes,  and 
who  were  with  some  difficulty  convinced  of  it.  Be- 
ing asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  principle  on 
which  he  had  decided,  he  said  it  was  by  the  sound 
of  the  horse'*s  step  in  walking,  which  implied  a  pe- 
culiar and  unusual  caution  in  his  manner  of  putting 
down  his  feet.  The  other  individual,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, pronounced  a  horse  to  be  blind  of  one 
eye,  though  this  had  also  escaped  the  observation  of 
those  concerned.  When  he  was  asked  to  explain  the 
facts  on  which  he  formed  his  judgment,  he  said,  he 
felt  the  one  eye  to  be  colder  than  the  other.  It  is 
related  of  the  late  Dr.  Moyse,  the  well-known  blind 
philosopher,  that  he  could  distinguish  a  black  dreSjs 
on  his  friends  by  its  smell ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
^ood  evidence  that  blind  persons  have  acquired  the 
power  of  distinguishing  colours  by  the  touch.  In  ^ 
case  of  this  kind,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Boyle,  the  indi- 
vidual stated  that  black  imparted  to  his  sense  pf 
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touch  the  greatest  degree  of  asperity',  and  blue  t^e 
least.     Professor  Upham,  of  the  United  States,  men- 
tions of  a  blind  girl  in  the  Hartford  Asylum,  that, 
lichen  the  baskets  of  linen  are  weekly  brought  flrom 
the  laundress,  she  selects  her  own  articles  without 
hesitation,  however  widely  they  may  be  dispersed 
among  the  mass.     Dr.  Rush  relates  of  two  blind 
young  men,  brothers,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
that  they  knew  when  they  approached  a  post  in  walk" 
ing  across  a  street,  by  a  peculiar  socttid  which  the 
ground  under  their  feet  emitted  in  the  neighbour-^ 
hood  of  the  post ;  and  that  they  could  tell  the  names 
of  a  number  of  tame  pigeons,  with  which  they  amus- 
ed themselves  in  a  litde  garden,  by  only  hearing  them 
iiy  over  their  heads.    I  have  known  several  instances 
of  persons  affected  with  that  extreme  degf ee  of  deaf^ 
ness,  which  occurs  in  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  had  a 
peculiar  susceptibility  to  particular  kinds  of  sounds^ 
depending  apparently  upon  an  impression  communis 
eated  to  their  organs  of  touch  or  simple  sensation. 
They  oould  tell,  for  instance,  the  approach  of  a  car- 
riage in  the  street  without  seeing  it,  before  it  was 
taken  notice  of  by  persons  who  had  the  use  of  all 
their  senses.     An  analogous  fact  is  observed  in  the 
habit  acquired  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  understand- 
ing what^u  said  to  them  by  watching  the  motion  of 
the  lips  of  the  speaker.     Examples  still  more  won- 
derful are  on  record,  but  certainly  require  oonfirma- 
don.    A  story,  fcnr  instance,  has  lately  been  meiK 
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tioned,  in  some  of  the  medical  journals,  of  a  gentle- 
man in  France,  who  lost  every  sense,  except  the 
feeling  of  one  side  of  his  face ;  yet  it  is  said  that  his 
family  acquired  a  method  of  holding  communication 
with  him,  by  tracing  characters  upon  the  part  which 
retained  its  sensation. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  bestowed  upon  attempts 
to  explain  how,  with  two  eyes,  we  see  only  one  ob- 
ject ;  and  why  that  object  is  seen  erect,  when  we 
know  that  the  image  on  the  retina  is  inverted.  All 
that  need  be  said  upon  the  subject,  and  all  that  can 
properly  be  said,  appears  to  be,  that  such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  our  ne^^vous  system.  It  is  on  the  same 
principle,  that  by  the  sense  of  touch,  in  which  may 
be  concerned  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  distinct 
points  of  contact,  we  receive  the  impression  of  only 
one  body ;  or,  what  perhaps  may  appear  a  more 
strictly  analogous  case,  we  receive  the  impression  of 
but  one  body,  though  we  grasp  the  substance  with 
two  hands,  or  with  ten  distinct  fingers.  For  the 
healthy  perception  in  both  these  cases,  however,  a 
certain  arrangement  is  required,  which  we  may  call 
the  natural  harmony  of  the  nervous  system ;  and 
when  this  harmony  is  disturbed,  the  result  is  remark- 
ably altered.  Thus,  squinting  produces^the  vision 
of  a  double  image,  because  the  images  fidU^pon  what 
we  may  call  unharmonixing  points  of  the  retina ; 
and  the  same  principle  may  be  illustrated,  in  a  very 
curious  manner,  by  a  simple  experiment  with  the 
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«ense  of  touch.  If  a  small  round  body,  such  as  a 
pea,  be  laid  upon  the  palm  of  the  one  hand,  and 
rolled  about  between  the  first  and  seeond  fingers  of 
the  other,  in  their  natural  position,  one  pea  only  is 
felt ;  but,  if  the  fingers  are  crossed,  so  that  the  pea 
is  rolled  between  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  two 
fingers,  a  most  distinct  impression  of  two  peas  is  con- 
veyed. A  very  unusual  afiection  has  also  been  com* 
municated  to  me,  being  an  example  of  double  hear- 
ing. It  occurred  during  fever,  and  was  particularly 
remarked  in  regard  to  the  striking  of  a  clodk ; — 
every  stroke  was  heard  repeated. 

Of  the  whole  of  the  remarkable  process  of  sensa- 
tion and  perception,  we  know  nothing  but  the  facts, 
— that  certain  impressions  made  upon  the  organs  of 
sense  are  followed  by  certain  perceptions  in  the  mind ; 
and  that  this  takes  place,  in  some  way,  through  the 
medium  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  We  are 
in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  the  impressions  are  con- 
veyed to  the  brain  ;  but,  even  in  this,  we  probably 
advance  a  step  beyond  what  is  warranted.  We  know 
that  the  nerves  derive  their  influence  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  brain,  or  as  forming  along  with  it 
one  great  medium  of  sensation ;  but  we  do  not  know, 
whether  impressions,  made  upon  the  nervous  fabric 
connected  with  the  organs  of  sense,  are  conveyed  to 
the  brain  ;  or  whether  the  mind  perceives  them  di* 
rectly,  as  they  are  made  upon  the  organs  of  sesise. 
The  whole  subject  is  one  of  those  mysteries  wliicli. 
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are  placed  above  our  reach,  and  in  which  we  cannot 
advance  a  single  step  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the 
faetfi*  Any  attempt  to  speculate  upon  it  is  therefore 
to  be  considered  as  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of 
philosophical  inquiry.  We  must  simply  receive  the 
facta  as  of  that  class  which  we  cannot  account  for  in 
the  smallest  degree ;  and  the  evidence  which  we  de« 
rive  from  our  senses,  of  the  existence  and  properties 
of  the  things  of  the  material  world,  is  to  be  recog- 
nised as  one  o£  those  fundamental  laws  of  belief, 
which  admit  of  no  other  proof  than  that  which  is 
found  in  the  universal  conviction  of  mankind. 

Before  concluding  the  subject  (£  perc^ion,  it  re- 
mains to  be  noticed,  that  a  certain  voluntary  effort  is 
required  for  the  full  exercise  of  it ;  or,  at  least,  for 
that  degree  of  perception  which  leaves  an  impresdon 
capable  of  being  retained.  It  is  familiar  to  every 
one,  that  when  the  miixd  is  closely  occupied,  nume-» 
roua  objects  may  pass  before  our  eyes,  and  circum-> 
stances  be  talked  of  in  our  hearing,  of  which  we  do 
not  retain  the  slightest  recollection ;  and  this  is  often 
in  such  a  degree  as  implies,  not  a  want  of  memory 
only,  but  an  actual  want  of  the  perception  of  the  ob* 
jecta.  We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  there  was 
the  sensaticm  of  them  ;  that  is,  the  usual  i^ipression 
made  upon  the  eye  in  the  one  case,  and  t^»  ear  in 
the  other.  What  is  wanting  is  a  certain  effort  of  the 
mind  itself,  without  which  sensation  is  not  necessarily 
fbUoffed  by  peroeptioa  \ — this  is  what  we  call  ^«ew-» 
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lion.  It  is  a  state  or  act  of  the  mind  whieh  is  exer- 
eised  by  difi^ent  indiyiduals  in  serj  differ^it  de- 
grees. It  is  much  influeticed  by  habit ;  aud  though 
it  may  not  often  be  wanting  in  sueh  a  d^ree  as  te 
prevent  the  perception  of  objects,  it  is  often  deficient 
in  a  manner  which  prevents  the  reocdiection  of  them, 
and  consequently  has  an  exteimive  influence  upcm  the 
intellectual  character. 

The  efiect  of  attention  is  illustrated  by  various 
mental  phenomena  of  daily  oteurrence.  If  we  ai% 
placed  in  such  a  situation  that  the  eye  oommanda  an 
extensive  landscape,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  ob- 
jects, or  the  wall  of  an  apartmcjnt  covered  with  pic- 
tures, we  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  mind  upon 
one  object  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  rest  become 
to  us  nearly  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  Yet  we  know 
that  they  are  actually  seen,  as  far  as  the  mere  sense 
of  vision  is  concerned ;  that  is,  images  of  all  of  them 
are  formed  upon  the  retina ;  but  they  are  not  objects 
of  attention,  or  of  that  peculiar  voluntary  effiMrt  of 
mind  which  is  necessary  for  the  full  perception  of 
them.  In  the  same  manner,  a  practised  mosieian 
can,  in  the  midst  of  a  musical  performance,  direct 
his  attention  to  one  part,  sueh  as  the  bass,«— can  eon- 
tinue  this  for  such  a  time  as  he  pleases,  and  then 
again  enjoy  the  general  harmony  of  the  whole.  On 
the  same  principle,  the  mind  may  be  so  intenady 
fixed  upon  something  within  itself,  as  an  object  of 
conception  or  memory^  or  a  process  of  reasoning,  as 
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t&  have  no  full  perception  of  present  external  im^ 
pressions.  We  shall  afterwards  have  oocasion  to  re* 
fer  to  a  state  of  mind  in  which  this  exists  in  sueh  a 
degree^  that  objects  of  conception  or  memory  are  be* 
lieved  to  have  a  real  and  present  existence  ;  and  in 
which  this  erroneous  impression  is  not  corrected  by 
impressions  from  external  things : — this  occurs  inin-« 
sanity. 

Attention  is  very  much  influenced  by  habits  and 
connected  with  this  subject  there  are  some  fiicts  of 
great  interest.  There  is  a  remarkable  law  of  the 
system  by  which  actions,  at  first  requiring  much  at-> 
tention,  are,  ahes  frequent  repetition,  performed  widi 
a  much  less  degree  of  it,  or  without  the  mind  beii^ 
conscious  of  any  effort.  This  is  exemplified  in  va* 
rious  processes  of  daily  occurrence,  as  reading  and 
writing,  but  most  remarkably  in  music.  Musical 
performance  at  first  requires  the  closest  attention, 
but  the  effort  becomes  constantly  less,  until  it  is 
often  not  perceived  at  all ;  and  a  lady  may  be  seen 
running  over  a  piece  of  music  on  the  piano,  and  al 
tbe  same  time  talking  on  another  subject.  A  young 
lady,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Darwin,  executed  a  long  and 
very  difficult  piece  of  music,  with  the  utmost  precis 
sion,  under  the  eye  of  her  master ;  but  se^ed  agi*^ 
tated  during  the  execution  of  it,  and  when  she  had 
condoded,  burst  into  tears.  It  turned  out  thatvt)er 
attention  had,  during  the  whole  time,  been  intensely 
oeeupied  with  the  agsnies  of  a  favourite  canary  bird^ 
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which  at  last  dropt  dead  in  its  cage.  We  see  the 
same  principle  exemplified  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  an  expert  arithmetician  can  run  up  a  long 
column  of  figures  without  heing  conscious  of  the  in- 
dividual combinations.  It  is  illustrated  in  another 
manner  by  the  feats  of  jugglers,  the  deception  pro- 
duced by  which  depends  upon  their  performing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  motions  with  such  rapidity,  that  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  does  not  follow  all  the 
combinations. 

In  teaching  such  arts  as  music  or  arithmetic,  this 
principle  is  also  illustrated  ;  for  the  most  expert 
arithmetician  or  musical  performer  is  not  necessarily, 
and  perhaps  not  generally,  the  best  teacher  of  the 
art ;  but  he,  who,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  it, 
directs  his  attention  to  the  individual  minute  combi- 
nations through  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  learner 
to  advance. 

In  processes  more  purely  intellectual,  we  find  the 
influence  of  habit  brought  under  dur  view  in  a  similar 
maimer,  particularly  in  following  the  steps  of  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning.  A  person  little  accustomed  to  such 
a  process  advances  step  by  step,  with  minute  atten. 
tion  to  each  as  he  proceeds  ;  while  another  perceives 
at  once  the  result,  with  little  consciousness  of  the 
steps  by  which  he  arrived  at  it.  For  this  reason,  also, 
it  frequently  happens,  that,  in  certain  departments  of 
science,  the  profound  philosopher  makes  a  bad  teacher. 
lie  proceeds  too  rapidly  for  his  audience,  and  without 
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Sufficient  attention  to  the  inteimediate  steps  by  which 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  advance ;  and  they  may 
derive  much  more  instruction  from  an  inferior  man^ 
whose  mental  process  on  the- subject  approaches  more 
nearly  to  that  which ,  in  the  first  instance,  must  be 
theirs.  We  remark  the  same  difference  in  public 
speaking  and  in  writing;  and  we  talk  of  a  speaker  or 
a  writer  who  is  easily  followed,  and  another  who  is 
followed  with  difficulty.  The  former  retards  the  series 
of  his  thoughts,  so  as  to  bring  distinctly  before  his 
hearers  or  his  readers  every  step  in  the  mental  pro- 
cess. The  latter  advances  without  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  this,  and  consequently  can  be  followed  by 
those  only,  who  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
subject  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  steps,  or  not  to  re- 
quire them. 

There  is  a  class  of  intellectual  habits  directly  the 
reverse  of  those  now  referred  to ;  namely,  habits  of 
inattention,  1^  which  the  mind,  long  unaccustomed 
to  have  the  attention  steadily  directed  to  any  import- 
ant object,  becomes  frivolous  and  absent,  or  lost  amid 
its  own  waking  dreams.  A  mind  in  this  condition 
becomes  incapable  of  following  a  train  of  reasoning, 
and  even  of  observing  facts  with  accuracy,  and  trac- 
ing their  relations.  Hence  nothing  is  more  opposed 
to  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  character;  and  when 
such  a  person  attempts  to  reason,  or  to  follow  o^uf  a 
course  of  investigation,  he  falls  into  slight  and  .par- 
tial views,  unsound  deductions,  and  frivolous  argu- 
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ments.  This  state  of  mind,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against  in  the  young ;  as,  when  it 
is  once  established,  it  can  be  removed  only  by  a  long 
and  laborious  effort,  and  afiter  a  certain  period  of  life 
is  probably  irremediable. 

In  rude  and  savage  life  remarkable  examples  oo- 
•our,  of  the  effect  of  habits  of  minute  attention  to  those 
circumstances  to  which  the  mind  is  intensely  directed, 
by  their  rdation  to  the  safety  or  advantage  of  the  ob- 
server. The  American  hunter  finds  his  way  in  the 
.trackless  forests  by  attention  to  minute  appearances 
in  the  trees,  which  indicate  to  him  the  points  of  the 
compass.  He  traces  the  progress  of  his  enemies  or 
his  friends  by  the  marks  of  their  footsteps  ;  and  judges 
of  their  numbers,  their  baitings,  their  employments, 
by  circumstances  which  would  entirely  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  persons  unaccustomed  to  a  mode*i9f  life 
requiring  such  exercises  of  attention .  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by  travellers,  par- 
ticularly among  the  original  natives  of  America. 


OF  FALSE  PEBCEPTIONS. 


Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  some  remarkable  facts  respecting  perceptions 
taking  place,  without  the  presence  of  any  extenml 
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body  ocnrrespondiBg  with  th^m.  These  ate  called 
false  percepti<»»^,  and  they  are  usually  i^&rred  to  two 
classes  ;  namely,  those  arising  in  the  oigans  of  sense, 
in  which  the  mind  does  not  participate;  and  those 
which  are  connected  with  hallucination  of  mind,  or  a 
belief  of  the  real  existence  of  the  object.  The  for- 
mer only  belo^  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  The 
latter  will  be  referred  to  in  another  part  of  our  in^ 
quiry,  as  they  do  not  consist  of  false  impressions  on 
the  senses,  but  dep^ad  upon  the  mind  mistaking  its 
own  conceptions  for  real  and  present  existences. 

Of  false  perceptions,  properly  so  called,  the  most 
famfliar  are  the  nmsue  vblitatites  floating  before  the 
eyes,  and  sounds  in  the  ears  resembling  the  ringing 
of  b^s,  OS  the  noise  of  a  waterfall.  Changes  are  also 
met  with  in  the  organs  of  s^se  giving  rise  to  remark* 
able  mirieties  of  perception.  Dr.  Falconer  mentions 
a  geatlema]>^^ho  had  such  a  morbid  state  of  sensa- 
ticm  that  cold  bodies  felt  to  him  as  if  they  were  in* 
t^isdy  hot.  A  gentleman  motioned  by  Dr.  Conolly^ 
when  recovering  from  measles,  saw  objects  diminished 
to  the  smallest  imaginable  size ;  and  a  patient  men- 
ti<nied  by  Baron  Larry,  <m  recovering  from  »nau- 
rosis,  saw  mesa  as  giants,  and  all  objects  magnified 
in  a  roost  remarkable  manner :  it  is  not  mentioned 
how  long  these  peculiarities  continued.  This  last 
peculiarity  of  perception  occurred  also  to  a  particular 
friend  of  mine  in  recovering  from  typhus  fever.  His 
own  body  appeared  to  him  to  be   about   ten  feet 
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high.  His  bed  seemed  to  be  seven  or  eight  feet  from 
the  floor,  so  that  he  felt  the  greatest  dread  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  out  of  it ;  and  the  opening  of  the  chimney 
of  his  apartment  appeared  as  large  as  the  arch  of  a 
bridge.  A  singular  peculiarity  of  this  case,  however, 
was,  that  the  persons  about  him  with  whom  he  was 
familiar,  did  not  appear  above  their  natural  size. 
But  the  most  interesting  phenomena,  connected  with 
affections  of  this  kind,  are  furnished  by  the  various 
modifications  of  spectral  illusions.  These  are  refer- 
able to  three  classes. 

I.  Impressions  of  visible  objects  remaining  for  scmie 
time  after  the  eye  is  shut,  or  has  been  withdrawn 
from  them ;  generally  accompanied  by  some  remark- 
able change  in  the  colour  of  the  objects*  Various 
interesting  experiments  of  this  kind  are  i^^lated  by 
Dr.  Darwin;  one  of  the  most  striking «»« the  follow- 
ing : — "  I  covered  a  paper  about  four  inches  square 
with  yeUow,  and  with  a  pen  filled  with  a  blue  cdiour, 
wrote  upon  the  middle  of  it  the  word  BANKS  in 
capitals  ;  and  sitting  with  my  back  to  the  sun,  fixed 
my  eyes  for  a  minute  exactly  on  the  centre  of  the 
letter  N  in  the  word.  After  shutting  my  eyes,  and 
shading  them  somewhat  with  my  hand,  the  word  was 
distinctly  seen  in  the  spectrum,  in  yellow  colours  on 
a  blue  ground ;  and  then  on  opening  my  eyes  on  a 
yellowish  wall  at  twenty  feet  distance,  the  magnified 
name  of  BANKS  appeared  on  the  wall  written  in 
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golden  characters.'" — ^A  friend  of  mine  had  been,  one 
day,  looking  intensely  at  a  small  print  of  the  Virgin 
and  child,  and  had  sat  bending  over  it  for  some 
time.  On  raising  his  bead,  he  was  startled  by  per- 
ceiving at  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment  a  female 
figure  of  ihe  size  of  life,  with  a  child  in  her  arms* 
The  first  feeling  of  surprise  having  subsided,  he  in- 
stantly traced  the  source  of  the  illusion,  and  re- 
marked, that  the  figure  corresponded  exactly  with 
that  which  he  had  contemplated  in  the  print,  being 
what  painters  call  a  kit-eat  figure,  in  which  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body  arc  not  represented.  The 
illusion  continued  distinct  for  about  two  minutes. 
Similar  illusions  of  hearing  are  met  with,  though 
less  frequently  than  those  of  vision.  A  gentleman, 
recently  recovered  from  an  affection  of  the  head,  in 
which  he  had  been  much  reduced  by  bleeding,  had 
occasion  to  go  into  a  large  town  a  few  miles  from  his 
residence.  His  attention  was  there  attracted  by  the 
bugle  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  sounding  a  particular 
measure  which  is  used  at  changing  guard  in  the 
evening.  He  assured  me,  that  thi<s  sound  was,  from 
that  time,  never  out  of  his  ears  for  about  nine  months. 
During  all  this  period  he  continued  in  a  very  preca- 
rious state  of  health ;  and  it  was  only  as  his  health 
became  more  confirmed,  that  the  sound  of  the  bugle 
graduaOy  left  him.  In  regard  to  ocular  spectra, 
another  fact  of  a  very  singular  nature  appears  to  have 
been  first  observed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, — ^namely, 

y 
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that  when  he  produced  a  spectrum  of  the  sun  by 
looking  at  it  with  the  right  eye,  the  left  being 
covered,  upon  uncovering  the  left,  and  looking  upon 
a  white  ground,  a  spectrum  of  the  sun  was  seen  with 
it  also.  He  likewise  acquired  the  power  of  recalling 
the  spectra  after  they  had  ceased,  when  he  went  into 
the  d^rk,  and  directed  his  mind  intensely,  ^'  as  when 
a  man  looks  earnestly  to  see  a  thing  which  is  difficult 
to  be  seen.''  By  repeating  these  experiments  fre- 
quently, such  an  effect  was  produced  upon  his  eyes, 
"  that  for  some  months  after,"  he  says,  "  the  spectrum 
of  the  sun  began  to  return,  as  often  as  I  began  to 
meditate  upon  the  phenomena,  even  though  I  lay  in 
bed  at  n^idnight  with  my  curtains  drawn.'' 

II.  Impressions  of  objects  recently  seen  returning 
after  a  considerable  interval.  Various  inter^ting 
examples  of  this  kind  are  on  record.  Dr.  Ferriar 
mentions  of  himself,  that,  when  about  the  age  of  14, 
if  he  had  been  viewing  any  interesting  object  in  the 
icourse  of  the  day,  as  a  romantic  ruin,  a  fine  seat,  or 
a  review  of  troops,  so  soon  as  evening  came,  if  he  had 
occasion  to  go  ihto  a  dark  room,  the  whole  scene  was 
.brought  before  him  with  a  brilliancy  equal  to  what  it 
possessed  in  day-light,  and  remained  visible  for  some 
minutes. 

III.  False  perceptions  arising  in  the  course  of 
some  bodily  disorder,  generally  fever^    A  lady,  whom 
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I  attended  some  years  ago,  in  a  slight  fevmsh  dis- 
order, saw  distinctly  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
sitting  round  her  bedchamber,  and  a  servant  handing 
something  to  them  on  a  tray.  The  scene  continued 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  several  days,  and  was 
varied  by  spectacles  of  castles  and  churches  of  a  very 
tNrilliant  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been  bu^lt  of 
finely-cut  crystal.  The  whole  was  in  this  case  en- 
tirely a  visual  phantasm,  for  there  was  no  hallucina- 
tion of  mind.  On  the  contraiy,  the  patient  had  from 
the  first  a  full  impression  that  it  was  a  morbid  affec- 
tion of  vision,  connected  with  the  fever,  and  amused 
herself  and  her  attendants,  by  watching  and  describ- 
ing the  changes  in  the  scenery. — ^A  gentleman,  who 
Fas  also  a  patient  of  mine^  of  an  irritable  habit,  and 
liable  to  a  variety  of  uneasy  sensatiS)ns  in  his  head, 
was -sitting  alone  in  his  dining-room  in  the  twilight, 
the  door  of  the  room  being  a  little  open  :  He  saw 
distinctly  a  female  figure  enter,  wrapped  in  a  mantle, 
and  the  face  concealed  by  a  large  black  bonnet.  She 
seemed  to  advance  a  few  steps  towards  him,  and  then 
9top.  He  had  a  full  conviction,  that  the  figure  was 
an  illusion  of  vision,  and  amused  himself  for  some 
time  by  watching  it ;  at  the  same  time  observing 
that  he  could  see  through  the  figure,  so  as  to  perceive 
the  lock  of  the  door  and  other  objects  behind  it.  At 
length,  when  he  moved  his  body  a  little  forward,  it 
disappeared.  The  appearances  in  these  two  cases 
were  entirely  visual  illusions,  and  probably  consisted 
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in  the  renewal  of  real  scenes  of  figures,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  anidogous  to  those  in  Dr.  Ferriar^s  case, 
though  the  renewal  took  place  after  a  Icmger  interval* 
When  there  is  any  degree  of  hallucination  of  mind, 
so  that  the  phantasm  is  believed  to  have  a  real  exist- 
ence, the  affection  is  entirely  of  a  different  nature,  as 
will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  under  another 
part  of  our  subject. 

False  perceptions  may  be  corrected  by  one  of  three 
methods  ; — ^by  the  exercise  of  other  senses ; — by  a 
comparison  with  the  perceptions  of  other  persons  ;-— 
and  by  an  exercise  of  judgment.  If  I  suspect  that 
my  eye  deceives  me,  I  apply  the  hand,  with  the  per- 
fect conviction  of  the  improbability  that  the  two 
senses  should  be  deceived  at  once.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  I  appeal  to  the  impressions  of  some  other  per- 
sons, with  an  equally  strong  conviction,  that  the 
same  sense  will  not  be  deceived  in  the  same  manner 
in  several  persons  at  once.  Or  I  may  do  it  in  anodier 
way,  by  a  reference  to  some  known  and  fixed  object. 
Suppose,  for  example,  I  see  two  objects,  where  I 
imagine  there  sdiould  be  but  one,  and  suspect  a  visual 
deception :  *  I  turn  my  eyes  to  some  object  which  I 
know  to  be  single, — such  as  the  sun :  If  I  see  the 
sun  double,  I  know  that  there  is  a  delusion  of  vision ; 
if  I  see  the  sun  single,  I  conclude  the  original  per- 
ception to  be  correct.  These  processes  imply  a  cer- 
tain exercise  of  judgment ;  and  th^e  are  other  cases 
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in  which  the  same  conviction  ma^  arise  from  an  ex- 
ercise of  judgment  alone,  without  any  process  of  this 
kind.  In  one  of  the  cases  now  referred  to,  for  ex- 
ample, the  correction  took  place  instantly,  from  ob- 
serving that  the  lock  of  the  door  was  seen  as  if 
through  the  figure. 


SECTION  II. 
OF  CONSCIOUSNESS  AND  REFLECTION. 

Consciousness  appears  to  mean,  simply,  the  act 
of  attending  to  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  at  the 
tinae.  That  more  extensive  operation  to  which  we 
ought  to  give  the  name  of  Reflection,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  simple  consciousness,  seems  to  be  connected 
with  a  power  of  remembering  past  perceptions,  and 
past  mental  processes, — of  comparing  them  with  pre- 
sent feelings,  so  as  to  trace  between  them  a  relation, 
as  belonging  to  the  same  sentient  being, — and,  far- 
ther, of  tracing  the  laws  by  which  the  mental  pro- 
cesses themselves  are  regulated.  It  is  employed  also 
in  tracing  the  relations  and  sequences  of  external 
things,  and  thus  proves  the  source  of  certain  notions 
expressive  of  these  relations.  It  is  therefore  a  com- 
pound operation  of  mind,  including  various  mental 
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processes,  especially  consciousness,  memory,  and  the 
act  of  comparison  or  judgment.  The  knowledge 
which  we  derive  from  this  source,  whether  we  call 
it  consciousness  or  reflection,  is  referable  to  three 
heads. 

I.  A  knowledge  of  the  mental  processes,  and  the 
laws  and  relations  by  which  they  are  regulated ; — a 
knowledge,  for  example,  of  the  laws  and  facts  relat- 
ing to  memory,  conception,  imagination,  and  judg- 
ment. These  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  our  inquiry.  In  the  same 
manner  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  those  which 
have  been  called  the  active  and  moral  powers,  as  the 
desires,  the  affections,  the  will,  &c. 

II.  Certain  notions  arising  out  of  the  exercise  of 
the  mental  processes,  in  reference  to  the  successions 
and  relations  of  things  ; — our  notion,  for  example, 
of  time,  arising  out  of  memory  and  consciousness  ; 
— our  notion  of  cause, — of  motion, — number,  dura- 
tion, extension  or  space.  From  simple  perception 
we  seem  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  external  things  as 
existing  only  at  the  moment ;  and  from  simple  con- 
sciousness a  knowledge  of  a  mental  impression  as  ex- 
isting only  at  the  moment. — Our  notions  of  the  suc- 
cession of  things,  as  implying  time  and  motion^  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  consciousness  and  memory ;  and 
our  notions  of  cause,  and  the  various  other  relations 
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of  things  to  each  other,  require  both  memory  and 
comparison.  To  the  same  head,  in  reference  to  an- 
other department  of  these  facukies,  belong  our  notions 
of  truth  and  falsehood,— right  and  wrong.  These 
result  from  a  certain  exercise  of  mind,  aided  by  that 
remarkable  principle  in  our  constitution,  which  com- 
monly receives  the  name  of  conscience. 

III.  With  this  exercise  of  the  mental  functions, 
there  spring  up  in  the  mind  certain  convictions,  or 
intuitive  and  instinctive  principles  of  belief.  They 
are  the  immediate  result  of  a  certain  exercise  of  the 
understanding,  but  are  not  referable  to  any  process 
of  induction  or  chain  of  reasoning,  and  can  be  con- 
sidered only  as  an  original  and  fundamental  part  of 
our  constitution.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  and  ex- 
tensive unportance,  and  the  articles  of  belief  which 
are  referable  to  it,  are  chiefly  the  following : 

(1.)  A  conviction  of  our  own  existence  as  sentient 
and  thinking  beings,  and  of  mind  as  something  dis- 
tinct from  the  functions  of  the  body. 

(2.)  A  confidence  in  the  evidence  of  our  senses  in 
regard  to  the  existence  and  properties  of  external 
things ;  or  a  conviction  that  they  have  a  real  exist- 
ence independent  of  our  sensations. 

(3.)  A  confidence  in  our  own  mental  processes ; 
«— that  facts,  for  example,  which  are  suggested  to  us 
by  our  memory,  really  occurred. 

(4.)    A  belief  in  our  personal  identity,  derived 
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from  the  combined  operation  of  oonsciousneas  and 
memory  ;  or  a  remembrance  of  past  mental  feetings, 
and  a  comparison  of  tbem  with  present  mental  fisel* 
ings,  as  belonging  to  the  same  sentient  being. 

(5.)  A  conviction  that  every  event  must  have  a 
cause,  and  a  cause  adequate  to  the  effect. 

(6.)  A  confidence  in  the  uniformity  of  the  oper- 
ations of  nature ;  or  that  the  same  cause,  acting  in 
the  same  circumstances,  will  always  be  followed  by 
the  same  effect. 

These  first  or  intuitive  principles  of  belief  will  be 
referred  to  in  a  more  particular  manner,  when  we 
C(mie  to  speak  of  the  use  of  reason  in  the  investi- 
gation of  truth.  They  are  usually  called  First 
Truths,  and  will  be  seen  to  occupy  a  most  important 
place  as  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning.  Many  in- 
genious but  fallacious  arguments  were  at  one  time 
wasted  in  attempts  to  establish  them  by  processes  of 
reasoning.  These  again  were  assailed  by  sophistical 
and  sceptical  writers,  who  easily  succeeded  in  show* 
ing  the  fallacy  of  these  arguments,  and  thus  assumed 
the  credit  of  undermining  the  authority  of  the  truths 
themselves.  All  this  species  of  sophistical  warfare 
is  now  gone  by ;  and  the  most  important  era  ia  the 
modem  science  of  reasoning  was  when  it  watf  dis* 
tinctly  shown,  that  these  first  truths  admit  of  no 
other  evidence  than  the  conviction  which  forces  itself 
upon  the  understanding  of  all  classes  of  men.  Since 
that  period  it  has  been  generally  allowed^  that  they 
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admit  of  no  proc^  by  processes  of  reasoning ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  they  are  entirely  una£Pected  by 
the  arguments  by  which  all  such  reasoning  was  shown 
to  be  fidlacious. 


SECTION  III. 
OF  TESTIMONY. 


A  very  small  portion  of  our  knowledge  of  fxter- 
nal  things  is  obtained  through  our  own  senses ;  by 
fiur  the  greater  part  is  procured  through  other  men, 
and  this  is  received  by  us  on  the  evidence  of  testi- 
mony. But,  in  receiving  &cts  in  this  manner,  we 
usually  proceed  with  more  caution  than  when  they 
come  to  ns  by  our  personal  observation.  We  ar^ 
much  influenced,  in  the  first  place,  by  our  confidence 
in  the  veracity  of  the  narrator,  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  o^ortunities  which  he  has  had  of  ascertaining 
the  facts  he  professes  to  relate.  Thus,  if  he  be  a 
person  on  whose  testimony  we  have  formerly  received 
important  statements,  which  have  turned  out  to  be 
correct,  w^  are  the  more  ready  to  receive  his  testi- 
mony again  ;  if  he  be  a  stranger  to  us,  we  receive  it 
with  greater  caution ;  if  he  has  formerly  misled  us, 
we  view  it  with  suspicion,  or  reject  it  altogether. 
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But  there  is  another  principle  of  very^  extensive 
application  in  such  cases,  and  which  is  in  a  great 
measure  independent  of  the  character  of  the  narrator. 
In  receiving  facts  upon  testimony,  we  are  much  in- 
fluenced by  their  accordance  with  facts  with  which 
we  are  already  acquainted.  This  is  what,  in  com- 
mon language,  we  call  their  probability ;  and  state- 
ments which  are  probable,  that  is,  in  accordance  with 
facts  which  we  already  know,  ate  received  upon  a 
lower  degree  of  evidence  than  those  which  are  not  in 
such  accordance,  or  which,  in  other  words,  appear  to 
us  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  be  im- 
probable. Now  this  is  a  sound  and  salutary  caution, 
but  we  should  beware  of  allowing  it  to  influence  us 
beyond  its  proper  sphere.  It  should  lead  us  to  ex- 
amine carefully  the  evidence  upon  which  we  receive 
facts,  not  in  accordance  with  those  which  we  have 
already  acquired  ;  but  we  should  beware  of  allowing 
it  to  engender  scepticism.  For,  while  an  unboun- 
ed  credulity  is  the  part  of  a  weak  mind,  which  never 
thinks  or  reasons  at  all,  an  unlimited  scepticism  is 
the  part  of  a  contracted  mind,  which  reasons  upon 
imperfect  data,  or  makes  its  own  knowledge  and  ex- 
tent of  observation  the  standard  and  test  of  pro- 
bability. An  ignorant  peasant  may  reject  the  testi- 
mony of  a  philosopher  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
moon,  because  he  thinks  he  has  the  evidence  of  his 
seises  that  it  is  only  a  foot  in  diameter ;  and  a  per- 
son^  holding  a  respectable  rank  in  society,  is  said  to 
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have  received  with  contempt  the  doctrine  of  the  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  because  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  his  house  was  never  known  to  turn 
with  its  front  to  the  north.  When  the  king  of  Siam 
was  told  by  a  Dutch  traveller,  that,  in  Holland,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  water  becomes  so  solid  that 
an  elephant  might  walk  over  it,  he  replied,  "  I  have 
believed  many  extraordinary  things  which  you  have 
told  me,  because  I  took  you  for  a  man  of  truth  and 
veracity,  but  now  I  am  convinced  that  you  lie/^ 
This  confidence  in  one''s  own  experience,  as  the  test 
of  probability,  characterizes  a  mind  which  is  confined 
in  its  views  and  limited  in  its  acquirements  ;  and  the 
tendency  of  it  would  be  the  rejection  of  all  knowledge, 
for  which  we  have  not  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 
Had  the  king  of  Siam  once  seen  water  in  a  frozen 
state,  he  would  not  only  have  been  put  right  in  regard 
to  this  fact,  but  his  confidence  would  have  been  shaken 
in  his  own  experience  as  the  test  of  probability  in 
other  things  ;  and  he  would  have  been  more  disposed 
for  the  farther  reception  of  truth  upon  the  evidence 
of  testimony. 

Thus,  progress  in  knowledge  is  not  confined  in  its 
results  to  the  mere  facts  which  we  acquire,  but  has 
also  an  extensive  influence  in  enlarging  the  mind  for 
the  farther  reception  of  truth,  and  setting  it  free  from 
many  of  those  prejudices  which  influence  men  who 
are  limited  by  a  narrow  field  of  observation.  There 
may  even  be  cases  in  which,  without  any  regard  to 
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the  veracity  of  the  narrator,  a  cultivated  tnind  per- 
ceives the  elements  of  truth  in  a  statement,  which  is 
rejected  by  inferior  minds  as  altogether  incredible. 
An  ingenious  writer  supposes  a  traveller  of  rather 
doubtful  veracity  bringing  into  the  country  of  Archir 
medes  an  account  of  the  steam-engine*  His  state- 
ment is  rejected  by  his  countrymen  as  altogether  in- 
credible. It  is  entirely  at  ^variance  with  their  expe- 
rience, and  they  think  it  much  more  probable  that 
the  traveller  should  lie,  than  that  such  a  thing  should 
be.  But,  when  he  describes  to  Archimedes  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  machine,  the  philosopher  perceives 
the  result,  and,  without  any  consideration  of  the  ve- 
racity of  the  narrator,  decides,  upon  the  evidence 
derived  from  the  relation  of  the  facts  themselves,  and 
their  accordance  with  principles  which  are  known  to 
him,  that  the  statement  is  unquestionably  true. 

This  illustration  leads  to  a  principle  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance.  In  judging  of  the  crediUlity 
of  a  statement,  we  are  not  to  be  influenced  simply  by 
our  actual  experience  of  similar  events ;  for  this  would 
limit  our  reception  of  new  facts  to  their  aooordance 
with  those  which  we  already  know.  We  must  extend 
our  views  much  farther  than  this,  and  proceed  upon 
the  knowledge  which  we  have  derived  from  other 
sources,  of  the  powers  and  properties  of  the  agent  to 
which  the  event  is  ascribed.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  account  of  the  steam-engine  would  have  ap- 
peared probable  to  Archimedes,  while  it  was  rejected 
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by  his  countrTmen  as  absolutely  incredible  ;  because 
he  would  have  judged,  not  according  to  his  experience 
of  similar  machinery,  but  according  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  powers  and  properties  of  steam.  In  the  same 
maimer,  when  the  king  of  Siam  rejected,  as  an  incre- 
dible felsehood,  the  account  of  the  freezing  of  water, 
if  there  had  been  at  his  court  a  philosopher  who  had 
att^ided  to  the  properties  of  heat,  he  would  have 
judged  in  a  different  manner,  though  the  actual  fact 
of  the  freezing  of  water  might  have  been  as  new  to 
him  as  it  was  to  the  king.  He  would  have  recollect- 
ed, that  he  had  seen  various  solid  bodies  rendered 
fluid  by  the  application  of  heat ;  and  that,  on  the 
abstraction  of  the  additional  heat,  they  again  became 
solid.  He  would  thus  have  argued  the  probability, 
that,  by  a  farther  abstraction  of  heat,  bodies  might 
become  soUd  which  are  fluid  in  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere.  In  this  manner,  the  fact, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  king,  judging  from  his  own 
experience,  might  have  been  received  by  the  philoso- 
phy, judging  from  his  knowledge  of  the  powers  and 
properties  of  heat, — though  he  had  acquired  this 
knowledge  from  events  apparently  far  removed  from 
thai  to  whieh  he  now  applied  it. 

The  principle  here  referred  to  is  independent  alto- 
gether of  the  direct  reliance  which  we  have  on  testi- 
mony, in  regard  to  things  which  are  at  variance  with 
our  experience,  when  we  are  satisfied  that  the  testi- 
mony has  the  characters  of  credibility  ;  but  even  on 
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these  grounds,  we  may  perceive  the  fallacy  of  that 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  probability  which  has 
been  employed  by  some  writers,  in  opposition  to  the 
truths  of  revealed  religion  and  to  the  means  by  which 
they  were  promulgated,  particularly  the  miracles  of 
the  sacred  writings.  Miracles,  they  contend,  are  de- 
viations from  the  established  course  of  nature,  and  are, 
consequently,  contrary  to  our  uniform  experience. 
It  accords  with  our  experience  that  men  should  lie, 
and  even  that  several  men  might  concur  in  propagat- 
ing the  same  lie ;  apd,  therefore,  it  is  more  prdbabk 
that  the  narrators  lied,  than  that  the  statenaent  re- 
specting miracles  is  true.  Mr.  Hume  even  went  so 
far  as  to  maintain,  that  a  miracle  is  so  contrary  to 
what  is  founded  upon  firm  and  unalterable  experience, 
that  it  cannot  be  established  by  any  human  testi* 
mony. 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  may  probably  be 
maintained  from  the  principles  which  have  been  stated. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  which  in^ 
duced  the  king  of  Siam  to  reject  the  statement  of 
water  becoming  solid.  This  was  entirely  contradicted 
by  his  "  firm  and  unalterable  experience,*"  and, 
therefore,  could  not  be  received,  even  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  a  man  whom  he  had  already  recognised  as  a 
witness  of  unquestionable  veracity,  and  upon  whose 
single  testimony  he  had  received  as  truth  ^<  many 
extraordinary  things.'^  He  thought  it  much .  more 
probable,  that  even  this  man  lied,  than  that  such  a 


fttatement  could  be  true.  Strictly  speaking,  indeed, 
the  objection  of  Mr.  Hume  may  be  considered  as 
little  better  than  a  play  upon  words.  For  what  ren- 
ders an  occurrence  miraculous  is  precisely  the  &ct  of 
its  being  opposed  to  uniform  experience.  To  say 
therefore  that  miracles  are  incredible  because  they  are 
contrary  to  experi^ice,  is  merely  to  say,  that  they  are 
incredible  because  they  are  miracles. 

They  who  are  imposed  upon  by  such  a  sophism  as 
this,  do  not,  in  the  first  place,  attend  to  the  fact,  that 
the  term  experience,  if  so  much  is  to  be  founded  upon 
it,  must  be  limited  to  the  personal  observation  of 
every  individual ;  that  is,  it  can  apply,  in  each  parti- 
cular case,  only  to  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  at  most, 
and  to  events  which  have  happened  during  that  pe- 
riod, at  the  spot  where  the  individual  was  present. 
Whatever  he  knows  of  events  which  took  place  be- 
yond this  spot,  or  befm^e  that  period,  he  knows,  not 
firom  experience,  but  entirely  from  testimony :  and  a 
great  part  of  our  knowledge,  of  what  we  call  the  esta- 
blished course  of  nature,  has  been  acquired  in  this 
manner.  In  the  reception  of  new  knowledge,  then, 
an  individual  must  either  receive  facts  upon  testi- 
mony, or  believe  nothing  but  that  for  which  he  has 
the  evidence  of  his  senses.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state 
how  much  the  latter  supposition  is  at  variance  with 
the  daily  practice  of  every  man ;  and  how  much  infor- 
mation we  arQ  in  the  constant  habit  of  receiving  upon 
testimony,  even  in  regard  to  things  which  are  much 
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at  variancewith  our  personal  observation.  How  many 
fiicts  do  we  receive,  in  this  manner,  with  unsuspect- 
ing confidence,  on  the  testimony  of  the  historian,  in 
regard  to  the  occurrences  of  ancient  times ;  and  on 
die  testimony  of  the  naturalist  and  the  travelkr,  re- 
specting the  natural  and  civil  history  of  fiflreign 
countries.  How  few  persons  have  verified,  by  th^ 
personal  observation,  the  wonders  which  we  reoave  on 
the  testimony  of  the  astronomer ;-— and^  even  of  the 
gteat  phenomena  of  nature  on  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
how  much  do  we  receive  upon  testimony  in  re^ird  to 
things  which  are  widely  at  variance  with  our  own 
experience.  I  need  only  mention  the  boiling  springs 
of  Iceland,  and  the  phenom^ena  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes.  But,  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hume, 
these  could  not  be  believed.  On  the  contrary,  if  one 
of  our  intelligent  highlanders  were  hearing  described 
to  him  the  devastations  of  a  volcano,  he  would  point 
to  his  heath-covered  mountain,  as  the  basis  of  bis 
<<  firm  and  unalterable  experience,^  and  dedare  it  to 
be  more  probable,  that  travellers  should  lie,  than  that 
such  a  statement  could  be  true. 

The  reception  of  facts  upon  the  evidence  of  testi- 
mony must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  our  nature,  to  be  acted  upon  whenever 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  testimony  possesses  certain 
characters  of  credibility.  These  are  chiefly  referable 
to  three  heads ; — that  the  indiridual  has  had  suffi- 
cient importunity  of  ascertaining  the  facts  ;  that  we 


have  o(»fidenee  in  his  power  of  jtidging  of  tbdr  accu- 
facy  ;  and  that  we  have  no  suspicion  of  his  being  in- 
fluenced by  passion  or  prejudice  in  his  testimony,  or 
in  other  words,  that  we  believe  him  to  be  an  honest 
witness.  Our  confidence  is  farther  strengthened  by 
seveial  witnesses  concurring  in  the  same  testimony, 
each  of  whom  has  had  the  same  opportunities  of  as- 
certaining llie  £u;ts,  and  presents  the  same  characters 
of  truth  and  honesty.  On  such  testimony  we  are  in 
the  constant  habit  of  receiving  statements,  which  are 
mudi  beyond  the  sph^e  of  our  personal  observation, 
and  widely  at  variance  with  our  experience.  These 
are  the  statements,  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  name,  we 
may  call  marvelkms.  In  regard  to  such,  the  founda- 
tion of  incredulity,  as  we  have  seen,  is  generally 
Ignorance;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  is  in- 
fluenced, in  receiving  upon  testimony,  statements 
which  are  rejected  by  the  vulgar  as  totdly  incredible. 

1.  He  is  influenced  by  the  recollection,  that  many 
things  at  one  time  appeared  to  him  marvellous  which 
he  now  knows  to  be  true ;  and  he  thence  concludes, 
that  there  may  still  be  in  nature  many  phenomena 
and  many  principles  with  which  he  is  entirely  un- 
acquainted. In  other  words,  he  has  learned  from 
experimce,  not  to  make  his  own  knowledge  his  test 
of  probability. 

2.  He  is  greatly  influenced  by  perceiving  in  the 
alai«nient  some  elem^it  of  probability,  or  any  kind 
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of  sequence  or  relation,  by  which  the  allied  fiiet 
may  be  eonnected  with  principles  which  are  known 
to  him.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  fireesing  of 
water,  whidi  was  rejected  by  the  king  of  Siam  as  an 
incredible  falsehood,  might  have  appeared  credible  to 
a  philosopher  who  had  attended  to  the  properties  of 
heat,  because  he  would  hare  perceived  in  the  state- 
ment a  chain  of  relations  connecting  it  with  Acts 
which  he  knew  to  be  true. 

3.  He  is  much  guided  by  his  power  of  discrimin- 
ating the  credibility  of  testimony,  or  of  distinguish-i 
ing  that  species  and  that  amount  of  it,  which  he  feek 
to  be  unworthy  of  absolute  credit,  from  that  on 
which  he  relies  with  as  implicit  confidence  as  on  the 
uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature.  The  vulgar 
mind  is  often  unable  to  make  the  necessary  discrim- 
ination in  this  respect,  and  therefore  is  apt  to  &11 
into  one  of  the  extremes  of  credulity  or  scepticism. 
Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  himself  admits  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  testimony  on  which  he  wofdd  re- 
ceive a  statement  widely  at  variance  wiik  las  own 
uniform  experience,  as  in  the  hypothetical  case  which 
he  proposes, — ^the  account  of  a  total  darkness  over 
the  whole  earth,  continuing  for  eight  days,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  evidenee  which  he  requires  tx 
it  is  simply  the  concurrence  of  testimonies,  namely, 
that  all  authors  in  all  languages  describe  the  event ; 
and  thdt  travellers  bring  accounts  from  all  quarters, 
of  traditions  of  the  occurrence  being  still  strong  attd 
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lively  among  the  people.  On  such  evidence  he  ad- 
mits that  philosophers  ought  to  receive  it  as  certain. 
These  principles  may  be  considered  as  the  elements 
of  our  belief  in  regard  to  statements  which  are  new 
to  us;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark  how  they 
balance  and  compensate  each  other.  Thus,  a  state- 
ment which  appears  probable,  or  can  be  readily  re- 
ferred to  known  relations,  is  received  upon  a  lower 
degree  of  testimony,  as  in  the  illustration  respecting 
Archimedes  and  the  steam-engine.  Others,  which 
we  find  greater  difficulty  in  referring  to  any  known 
principle,  we  may  receive  upon  a  certain  amount  of 
testunony,  which  we  feel  to  be  worthy  of  absolute 
confidence.  But  there  may  be  others  of  so  very 
exlTaordibary  a  kind,  and  so  far  removed  from,  or 
even  opposed  to,  every  known  principle,  that  we  may 
hesitate  in  receiving  them  upon  any  kind  of  testi- 
mony>  unless  we  can  discover  in  relation  to  them 
someithing  on  which  the  mind  can  fix  as  an  element 
of  moral  probability. 

This  leads  us  to  a  very  obvious  distinction  of  ex- 
traordinary events,«-»into  those  which  are  only  Qiar- 
vdlous,  and  those  which  are  to  be  considered  mira- 
eulotts.  A  marvellous  event  is  one  which  differs  in 
all  its  elements  from  any  thing  that  we  previously 
knew,  without  being  opposed  to  any  known  principle. 
But  a  miraculous  event  implies  much  more  than 
this,  being  directly  opposed  to  what  every  man  knows 
to  be  the  established  and  unifiirm  course  of  nature. 
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It  is  farther  required  that  such  an  event  ^shsffl  be  ef 
so  obvious  and  palpable  a  kind,  that  every  man  is 
qnaHfied  to  judge  of  its.  miraculous  character,  or  is 
convinced  it  could  not  happen  fixxm  the  operation  ef 
any  ordinary  natural  cause. 

In  receiving  a  statement  respecting  such  an  event, 
we  require  the  highest  species  of  testimony,  or  that 
on  which  we  rely  with  the  same  confidence  as  cm  the 
uniformity  of  the  couree  of  nature  itsdf.  But  even 
with  this  amount  of  testimony,  a  doubt  may  sdll 
remain.  For  we  have  two  amounts  of  probability 
which  are  equally  balanced  against  eadi  other ;  name- 
ly, the  probability  that  such  testimony  should  not 
deceive  us,  and  the  probability  that  there  should  be 
no  deviation  6om  the  course  of  nature.  *The  oob- 
curring  evidence  of  numerous  credible  witnesses,  in- 
deed, gives  a  decided  prepoi^derance  to  the  testknony ; 
and  upon  a  certain  amount  of  testimony  we  might 
receive  any  statement,  however  improbable,  as  in  the 
case  admitted  by  Mr.  Hume,  of  a  universal  dadoaess. 
But,  though  in  such  a  case  we  might  receive  the 
statement  as  a  &ct  which  we  could  not  dispttte,  the 
mind  woUld  be  left  in  a  state  of  absolute  suspense 
and  uncertainty,  in  regard  to  any  judgment  wliich 
we  could  form  respecting  it.  :  Something  more  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary  for  fixing  the  distinct  belief  of 
a  miraculous  interposition ;  and  this  is  an  impresaan 
of  moral  probability.  This  consists  of  two  parts : 
(1.)  A  distinct  reference  of  the  event  to  a  power 
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whiob  we  feel  to  be  capable  of  producing  it,-— namely, 
a  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity.  (2.)  The  per- 
ception of  an  adequate  olgect,  or  a  conviction  of  high 
moral  probalnlity,  that  an  interposition  of  Divine 
power  might  be  exerted  in  such  circumstances,  or  for 
the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object.  Such  are  the 
miracles  of  the  sacred  writings.  As  events  opposed 
to  the  common  course  of  nature,  they  are,  by  the 
supposition,  physically  improbable  in  the  highest 
degree.  Were  they  not  so,-— were  they  in  the  lowest 
degree  probable  according  to  our  conceptions  of  the 
course  of  nature,  they  could  not  be  miracles,  and 
consequently  could  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.  But,  notwithstanding  this  species 
of  improbability,  they  carry  with  them  all  the  ele- 
ments of  absolute  credibility, — namely,  the  highest 
species  of  testimony,  supported  by  a  moral  proba- 
bility which  bears  directly  upon  every  element  of 
the  statem^it.  This  may  be  briefly  referred  to  the 
foUowittg  heads : — 

1.  The  human  mind  had  wandered  far  from  truth 
respecting  God ;  and,  on  the  great  questions  of  his 
character  and  will,  a  future  state,  and  the  mode  of 
acceptance  in  his  s^ht,  the  light  furnished  by  reason 
among  the  wisest  of  men  was  faint  and  feeble.  On 
points  of  such  importance,  there  was  the  highest 
moral  probability,  that  the  Deity  would  not  leave 
mankind  in  this  state  of  darkness,  but  would  com- 
nnmicate  to  them  some  distinct  knowledge. 
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2.  It  is  farther  probable,  that,  if  such  a  commu- 
nication were  made  to  man,  it  would  be  accompanied 
by  prodigies  or  miraculous  events,  calculated  to 
show  beyond  a  doubt  the  immediate  agency  of  Grod, 
and  thus  to  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the 
record. 

3.  There  is  no  improbability  that  the  power  of  the 
Deity  should  produce  deviations  from  the  usual  course 
of  nature,  capable  of  answering  such  a  purpose.  For 
what  we  call  the  course  of  nature  is  nothing  more 
than  an  order  of  events  which  he  has  established ; 
and  there  is  no  improbability,  that,  for  an  adequate 
end,  he  might  produce  a  deviation  from  this  order. 

4.  An  important  branch  of  the  moral  probability 
of  the  whole  statement  of  the  sacred  writings,  arises 
from  the  character  of  the  truths  themselves,  chal- 
lenging the  assent  and  approbation  of  every  uncon- 
taminated  mind.  This  part  of  the  subject  resolves 
itself  into  three  parts ; — the  truths  relating  to  the 
character  and  perfections  of  the  Deity  ;  the  high  and 
refined  morality  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  whole  provisions  of  Christianity  to  the  actual 
eondition  of  man  as  a  moral  being.  The  former 
carry  ^  conviction  of  their  truth  to  the  mind  of  every 
candid  inquirer  ;  the  two  latter  fix  themselves  upon 
the  conscience  or  moral  feelings  of  all  classes  of  men, 
with  an  impression  which  is  irresistible. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  is  not  chargeable  with  that 
](iQd  pf  fallacy  which  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to 
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it,  that  it  professes  first  to  prove  the  doctrine  bj  the 
mirade,  and  then  to  try  the  miracle  by  the  doctrine. 
The  tendency  of  it  is  only  to  deduce  from  the  van- 
oas  elements  which  really  enter  into  the  argument, 
a  kind  of  compound  evidence,  the  strongest  certainly 
which,  on  such  a  subject,  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of  reeeiving.  It  is  composed  of  the  character  of  the 
truths,-*the  moral  probability  of  a  revelation  of  clear 
kjiowledge  on  subjects  of  such  infinite  importance,— 
and  the  highest  species  of  testimony  for  the  mira- 
culous evidence  by  which  the  revelation  was  accom- 
panied. There  are  principles  in  our  nature  calcu- 
lated to  perceive  the  manner  in  which  the  difierent 
parts  of  such  an  argunient  harmonize  with  each  other ; 
and,  upon  every  principle  of  correct  reasoning,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  highly  calcu-* 
lated  to  challenge  the  serious  attention  and  absolute 
conviction  of  every  sound  understanding. 

This  imperfect  view  frf  a  deeply  interesting  sub- 
ject, will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  oIk 
jection  which  has  been  urged  against  the  credibility. 
of  miracles,— that  they  are  contrary  to  our  unalter- 
able experience  of  the  established  course  of  nature. 
There  might  have  been  some  degree  of  plausibility 
in  the  argument,  if  these  events  had  been  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  in  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  the 
case  is  essenrially  altered,  and  this  kind  of  improba- 
bility is  altogether  removed,  when,  in  the  alleged  de- 
vialion,  a  new  agent  is  introduced  entirely  capab)^  of 
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producing^  it.      Such)  as  we  have  seen^  ace  the  mi- 
racles of  the  sacred  writings ;  and  the  question  in  re- 
gard to  their  probability  is,  not  whether  they  are 
probable,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  nature, 
but  whether  they  are  probable  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  said  to  have  taken  place,  namely, 
in  the. case  of  a.  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity  for 
certain  great  and  adequate  purposes.   In  such  a  case, 
our  estimate  of  probability  must  be  founded,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  already  stated,  net  upon  our 
experience  of  similar  events,  but  on  the  knowledge 
which  we  derive  from  other  sources,  of  the  power  of 
the  agent  to  whom  the  ev^it  is  ascribed.     Now  the 
agent  to  whom  mirades  are  ascribed  is  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  creator  of  all  things,  the  stupendous  mon- 
uments of  whose  omnipotent  power  are  before  us,  and 
within  us,  and  around  us.     What  we  call  the  estab- 
lished course  of  nature  is  merely  an  order  o{  events 
which  he  has  appointed  ;   and  the  question  of  proba- 
bility is,  whether  it  is  probable,  that  for  certain  ade» 
quate  purposes,  he  should  produce  a  deviation  finom 
this  order.     For  such  a  statement,  indeed,  we  re- 
quire strong,  numerous,  credible  and  concurring  tes» 
timonies ;  but  it  comes  to  be  simply  a  question  of 
evidence ;  and  there  is  no  real  improbability,  that^ 
in  these  circumstances,  such  events  should  take  place. 
In  this  manner,  then,  there  is  entirely  removed 
from  the  statement  the  improbability  whidi  is  founds- 
ed  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  ordinary  course  of  na-^ 
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tare;  becsose  it  is  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  that  the  events  are  alleged  to  have  taken 
plaee»  but  in  circumstances  altogether  new  and  pe^ 
culiar.  The  subsequent  inquiry  becomes,  th^efore^ 
simply  a  question  of  evidence ;  and  this  evidence  is 
derived  firom  testimony.  We  are  thus  led  to  take  a 
slight  view  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  estimate  the 
credibility  of  testimony. 

Testimony,  we  are  told,  is  faUacious,  and  is  liable 
to  deceive  us.  But  so  are  our  senses ; — ^they  also 
may  deceive,  and  perhaps  have  deceived  us,  as  in  the 
case  of  ocular  spectra ;  but  we  do  not,  on  that  a&^ 
count,  discredit  the  evidence  of  our  eyes ;  we  only 
take  means,  in  certain  cases,  for  correcting  their  indi* 
cations  by  other  senses,  as  by  touching  the  object,  or 
by  a  comparison  with  the  visual  impressiona  of  other 
men ;  and,  whatever  probability  there  is,  that  the 
eyes  of  one  man  may  be  deceived  in  any  one  instance, 
the  probability  is  as  nothing,  that  both  his  sight  and 
touch  should  be  deceived  at  once  ;  or  that  the  senses 
of  ten  men  should  be  deceived  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  iuane  time.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  tes- 
timony. It  may  have  deceived  us  in  particular  in- 
stances ;  but  this  applies  to  one  species  of  testimony 
only ;  there  is  another  spedes  which  never  deceived 
us.  We  learn  by  experi^ce  to  separate  distinctly  the 
fxae  from  the  other,  and  to  fix  upon  a  species  of  testi- 
mony on  which  we  rely  with  the  same  c(»ifidence  as 
on  the  uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature*     Thus,  if 
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we  find  a  man  who  in  other  respects  shows  ewrj 
indieation  of  a  sound  mind,  relating  an  event  whieh 
happened  under  his  own  inspection,  and  in  such  cir- 
cumstanoes  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  deceived ; 
if  his  statement  be  such  as  contributes  in  no  respect 
to  his  credit  or  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
poses him  to  ridicule,  contempt,  and  danger ;  if, 
notwithstanding,  he  steadily  perseveres  in  it,  under 
every  species  of  persecution,  and  even  to  the  suffering 
of  death ;— *to  suppose  such  a  testimony  intended  to 
deceive,  would  be  to  assume  a  deviation  from  the 
established  course  of  human  character,  as  remarkable 
as  any  event  which  it  could  possibly  convey  to  us. 
This  might  be  maintained  in  regard  to  one  such  tes- 
timony ;  but,  if  we  find  numerous  witnesses  agreeing 
in  the  same  testimony,  all  equally  informed  of  the 
facts,  all  showing  the  same  characters  of  credibility, 
and  wil^out  the  possibility  of  concert  or  connivance, 
the  evidence  becomes  not  convincing  only,  but  incon- 
trovertible. 

The  grounds  on  which  we  receive  with  confidence 
the  evidence  of  testim<my,  may  therefore  be  briefly 
stated  in  the  following  manner  :^- 

1.  That  the  statement  refers  to  a  matter  offset, 
—that  the  fact  was  such  as  could  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  the  person  who  relates  it,-— and  that  he 
had  sufficient  opportunity  of  ascertaining  it.  When 
the  statement  includes  a  point  of  opinion,  the  case 
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oontes  under  another  principle ;  and  we  require,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  separate  what  is  opinion  from  what 

is  filGt. 

2.  That  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  witness 
to  be  influenced  by  interest  or  passion  in  his  evidence; 
or  that  he  has  any  purpose  to  answer  by  it,  calculated 
to  promote  his  own  advantage. 

3.  That  various  individuals,  without  suspicion  of 
connivance,  have  concurred  in  the  same  statement. 
This  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  and,  in 
cases  in  which  we  are  satisfied  that  there  could  be 
no  connivance,  a  degree  of  evidence  is  derived  from 
the  concurrence  of  testimonies,  -which  may  be  often 
independent  even  of  the  credibility  of  the  individual 
witnesses.  For,  though  it  were  probable  that  each 
(^  them  singly  might  lie,  the  chanced  that  they  should 
all  happen  to  agree  in  the  same  lie,  may  be  found  to 
amount  to  an  impossibility.  On  this  subject,  there 
is  also  a  farther  principle  of  the  greatest  interest, 
which  has  been  well  illustrated  by  Laplace,  namdy, 
that  the  more  improbable  a  statement  is,  in  which 
such  witnesses  agree,  the  greater  is  the  probability 
of  its  truth.  Thus  we  may  have  two  men  whom  we 
know  to  be  so  addicted  to  lying,  that  we  would  not 
attach  the  smallest  credit  to  their  single  testimony  on 
any  subject.  If  we  find  these  concurring  in  a  state- 
ment respecting  an  event  which  was  highly  probable, 
or  very  likely  to  have  occurred  at  the  time  which 
they  mention,  we  may  still  have  a  suspicion  that 
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diey  are  lyitig,  and  that  they  may  haye  Happoieflito 
concur  in  the  same  lie,  even  though  there  should  be 
no  supposition  of  connivance.  But,  if  the  statenoffiDt 
was  in  the  highest  degree  improbaUe,  sxnEsb.  aa  that  of 
a  man  rising  from  the  dead,  we  may  feel  it  ta  he  im- 
possible that  they  could  accidentally  have  agreed  in 
such  a  statement ;  and,  if  we  are  satisfied  that  there 
could  be  no  connivance,  we  may  receive  a  conviction 
from  its  v^  improbability  that  it  must  be  true.  In 
cases  of  concurring  testimonies,  we  expect  that  the 
witnesses  shall  agree  in  all  essential  and  important 
particulars  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  evidence  cf  the 
authenticity  of  testimony  is  sometimes  derived  from 
the  various  witnesses  differing  in  trifling  dream- 
stances  in  such  a  manner,  as,  without  weakening  the 
main  statement,  tends  to  remove  the  suapicioin  of 
ppllusion  or  connivance. 

4.  In  all  matters  of  testimony,  we  are  greatly 
influenced  by  our  confidence  in  a  certain  uniformity 
of  human  character.  We  attach  much  importance, 
for  example,  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  narra- 
tor^s  character  for  veracity ;  and  a  man  may  have 
acquired  such  a  character  in  this  respect,  that  we 
confide  in  his  veracity  in  every  instance  in  which  his 
testimony  is  concerned,  with  a  confidence  equal  to 
that  with  which  we  rely  on  the  uniformity  of  the 
course  of  nature.  In  such  a  case,  indeed,  we  proceed 
upon  a  uniformity  which  applies  only  to  a  particular 
order,  namely,  those  whom  we  conaidear  as  men  of 


veracity.  But  there  is  also  a  principle  of  unifermity 
whidi  applies  to  the  whole  species ;  and  in  which  we 
eonfide  as  regulating  every  man  of  sane  mind.  Thus, 
if  the  statement  of  a  narrator  contain  drcumstances 
tending  to  promote  his  own  advantage,  we  calculate 
on  the  probability  of  fabrication,  and  reject  his  evi- 
dence, unless  we  had  previously  acquired  absolute 
confidence  in  his  veracity.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
his  statement  operates  against  himself,  conveying  an 
imputation  against  his  own  character,  or  exposing 
him  to  contempt,  ridicule,  or  personal  injury,  with- 
out any  previous  knowledge  of  his  veradty,  we  are 
satisfied  that  nothing  could  male  him  adhere  to  such 
a  testimony  but  an  honest  conviction  of  its  truth. 

5.  A  very  important  circumstance  is  the  absence 
of  any  contradictory  or  conflicting  testimony.  This 
applies,  in  a  striking  manner,  to  the  miraculous  state- 
ments of  the  sacred  writings  ;  for,  even  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  most  interested  in  opposing  them, 
tki^re  is  no  testimony  which  professes  to  show,. that,  at 
the  time  when  the  miracles  are  said  to  have  takai 
place,  they  did  not  take  place.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  earliest  writers 
against  Christianity  ascribe  the  miraculous  events  to 
the  power  of  sorcery  or  magic,  but  never  attempt  to 
call  them  in  question  as  matters  of  fact. 

6.  Much  corroboration  of  testimony  may  often  be 
obtained  firom  our  knowledge  of  facts  of  such  a  na- 
tttie^  as,  wkhout  directly  bearing  upon  the  state- 
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ments  to  ^^ch  j;he  testimony  refers,  cannot,  be  ae- 
counted  for  on  any  other  supposition  than  the  oon- 
yiction  of  these  statements  being  true.  This  prin^ 
ciple  applies,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  the  mira- 
culous histories  of  the  sacred  writings.  We  know, 
as  a  historical  fact,  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the 
Christian  faith  was  propagated  in  the  early  ages, 
a^nst  the  most  formidable  opposition,  and  by  means 
of  the  feeblest  human  instruments.  We  are  told, 
that  this  was  owing  to  the  conyiction  produced  by 
miraculous  displays  of  divine  power; — we  fed  that 
the  known  effect  corresponds  with  the  alleged  cause ; 
and  that  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  cm  any  other 
principle. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  present  inquiry,  to  al- 
iude  more  particularly  to  the  direct  evidence  by 
which  the  miracles  of  the  sacred  writings  are  sup- 
ported; we  merely  refer,  in  this  general  manner, 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  evidence  is  to  be  esti- 
mated. A  very  interesting  branch  of  the  subject 
will  come  under  our  view,  when  we  speak  of  memory 
and  arbitrary  association.  We  shall  then  see  the 
irresistible  importance  of  the  commemorative  rites  of 
Christianity,  by  which  the  memory  of  these  events 
has  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  or  rather  from 
year  to  year ;  and  by  which  our  minds .  are  carried 
backwards,  in  one  unbroken  series,  to  the  time  when 
the  events  occurred,  and  to  the  individuals  who 
witnessed  them.     In  this  manner,  also,  is  entirely 
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temoYei  any  feeling  of  uncertainty,  which  may  at- 
tach to  testimony,  as  we  recede  from  the  period  at 
which  the  events  took  place,  and  as  the  individuals 
are  multiplied  through  whom  the  account  has  been 
transmitted.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  evi- 
dence becomes  so  clear  and  conclusive,  that  we  may 
say  of  those  who  reject  it,  what  the  great  author  of 
Christianity  said,  on  another  occasion,— ^<  if  they 
hear  not  these,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead.**^ 


PART  III. 

OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  OPEKATIONS. 


Throuoh  the  various  sotirces  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a 
certain  number  of  facts,  relating  either  to  the  mind 
itself,  or  to  things  external  to  it.  The  next  part  of 
our  inquiry  refers  to  the  operations,  (to  use  a  figura- 
tive expression,)  which  the  mind  performs  upon  the 
facts  thus  acquired.  The  term  functions,  or  powers 
of  mind,  has  often  been  applied  to  these  operations ; 
but,  as  i;^e  are  not  entitled  to  assume,  that  they  are 
in  fact  separate  functions  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
that  expression,  it  is  perhaps  more  correct,  and  ac- 
cords better  with  our  limited  knowledge  of  mind,  to 
speak  simply  of  the  operations  which  it  is  capable  of 
performing  upon  a  given  series  of  facts.  These  seem 
to  be  chiefly  referable  to  the  following  heads. 

1.  We  remember  the  facts  ;  and  we  can  also  re- 
call them  into  the  mind  at  pleasure.     The  former  of 
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these  operations  is  Memory  ;  the  latter  is  that  mo- 
dification of  it  which  we  call  Recollection.  But, 
besides  this  simple  recollection  of  facts,  we  can  recall 
a  perception ;  that  is,  the  impression  of  an  actual 
scene  which  has  been  witnessed,  or  a  person  who  has 
been  seen,  so  as  to  place  them,  as  it  were,  before  the 
mind,  with  all  the  vividness  of  the  original  percep- 
tion. This  process  is  called  Conception  r  It  is 
often  described  as  a  distinct  power,  or  a  distinct  ope- 
ration of  the  mind;  but  it  seems  to  be  so  nearly 
allied  to  memory,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
modification  of  it.  It  is  the  memory  of  a  percep- 
tion. 

II.  We  separate  facts  from  the  relation  in  whidi 
they  were  originally  presented  to  us,  and  contemplate 
some  of  them  apart  from  the  rest ; — considering,  for 
example,  certain  properties  of  bodies  apart  from  their 
other  properties.  Among  a  variety  of  objects,  we 
thus  fix  upon  qualities,  which  are  common  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  them,  and  so  arrange  them  into  ge- 
nera and  species.  This  process  is  usually  called 
Abstraction. 

III.  We  separate  scenes  or  classes  of  facts  into 
their  constituent  elements,  and  form  these  elements 
into  new  combinations,  so  as  to  represent  to  ourselves 
scenes,  or  combinations  of  events,  which  have  no  real 
existence.     This  is  Imagination. 

H 
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IV.  We  compare  facta  with  each  other^-— observe 
their  relations  and  connexions, — and  trace  the  results 
whidii  follow  particular  combinations  of  them«  We 
also  observe  their  general  characters,  so  as  to  deduce 
from  the  whole  general  facts  or  general  principle. 
This  is  Reason  or  Judgmknt. 

In  this  arrangement,  it  will  be  observed,  I  con- 
fine myself  entirely,  to  facts.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
mind  possesses  distinct  faculties,  which  we  call  me- 
mory, abstraction,  imagination,  aUd  judgment, — for 
this  at  once  leads  into  hypothesis  ;  but  simply,  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  mind  remembers,  abstracts,  ima- 
gines, and  judges.  These  processes  appear  to  con- 
stitute distinct  mental  acts,  which  every  one  is  con- 
scious of  who  attends  to  the  phenomena  of  his  own 
mind.  But  beyond  the  simple  facts  we  know  nothing, 
and  no  human  ingenuity  can  lead  us  one  step  fur- 
ther. Some  of  the  foUowers  of  Dr.  Reid  appear  to 
have  erred  in  this  respect,  by  ascribing  to  the  mind 
distinct  faculties  or  ftinctions,  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  ascribe  to  the  body  distinct  senses* 
Dr.  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  much  in* 
genuity  in  his  attempts  to  simplify  the  arrangement 
of  the  mental  processes,  by  referring  them  all  to  his 
two  principles  of  simple  and  relative  suggestion. 
But,  without  inquiring  what  has  been  gained  to  the 
seienoe  by.  this  new  phraseology,  and  avoiding  en- 
tirely any  system  which  seems  to  suppose  distinct 
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functions  of  mind^  I  confine  myself  to  facta  respect-, 
ing  die  actual  mental  operations  ;  and  it  appears  to 
answer  best  the  purposes  of  practical  utility  to  speak 
of  these  operations  in  the  arrangement,  and  by  the 
names,  which  are  commonly  used  by  the  generality 
of  mankind. 


SECTION  I. 
MEMORY, 


By  Mbbto&y,  we  retain  the  impression  of  facts 
or  events;  and  by  Recollection  we  recall  them 
into  the  mind  by  a  voluntary  effort.  By  Congbp- 
TioN  we  recall  perceptions,  or  the  impression  of  actual 
scenes,  persons,  or  transactions  :  thus  a  skilful  painter 
can  delineate  from  conception  a  landscape  a  consid-* 
erable  time  after  he  has  seen  it,  or  the  countenance 
of  a  friend  who  is  dead  or  absent.  These  appear  to 
be  the  leading  phenomena  which  are  referable  to  the 
head  of  memcnry. 

There  seem  to  be  original  differences  in  the  power 
of  memory,  some  individuals  being  remarkable  for 
retentive  memory,  though  not  otherwise  distinguished 
by  their  intellectual  endowments.  Thus,  persons 
have  been  known  to  repeat  a  long  discourse  after  once 
hearing  it,  or  even  a  series  of  things  without  con- 
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nexion,  as  a  long  column  of  figuresy  or  a  namber  of 
words  without  meaning.  There  is  oii  record  the  ac- 
count of  a  man  who  could  repeat  the  whole  contents 
of  a  newspaper  ;  and  of  another  who  could  retain 
words  that  were  dictated  to  him,  without  any  con- 
nexion, to  the  amount  of  six  thousand.  A  man 
mentioned  by  Seneca,  after  hearing  a  poet  read  a  new 
poem,  claimed  it  as  his  own ;  and,  in  proof  of  his 
claim,  repeated  the  poem  from  beginning  to  end^ 
which  the  author  could  not  do.  A  similar  anecdote 
is  told  of  an  Englishman,  whom  the  king  of  Prussia 
placed  behind  a  screen,  when  Voltaire  came  to  read 
to  him  a  new  poem  of  considerable  length.  It  has 
been  alleged,  that  this  kind  of  memory  isf  generally 
connected  with  inferiority  of  the  other  inteUei^al 
powers ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  foundation  ftfr 
this.  For,  though  the  mere  memory  of  words  may 
be  met  with  in  a  high  degree  in  persons  of  defective 
understaliding,  it  is  also  true  that  men  of  high  en- 
dowments have  been  remarkable  for  memory.  It  is 
said  that  Themistocles  could  name  all  the  citizens  of 
Athens,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand ;  and  that 
Cyrus  knew  the  name  of  every  soldier  in  his  army. 

The  late  Dr.  Leyden  was  remarkable  for  his  me- 
mory. I  am  informed,  through  a  gentleman  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  that  he  could  repeat 
correctly  a  long  act  of  parliament,  or  any  similar  do- 
cument, after  having  once  read  it.  When  he  was, 
on  one  occasion^  congratulated  by  a  friend  on  his  re* 
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Jliarkable  power  in  this  respect,  he  replied,  that  in- 
stead of  an  advantage  it  was  often  a  source  of  great 
inconvenience.  This  he  explained  by  saying,  that 
when  he  wished  to  recollect  a  particular  point  in  any 
thing  which  he  had  read,  he  could  do  it  only  by  re- 
peating to  himself  the  whole  from  the  commencement 
till  he  reached  the  point  which  he  wished  to  recall. 

We  may  find  a  mere  local  memory  combined  with 
very  littk  judgment ; — that  is,  the  power  of  remem- 
bering facts  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  or 
words  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  addressed  to 
the  individual ;  but  that  kind  of  memory  which  is 
founded,  not  upon  local  or  incidental  relations,  but  up- 
on real  analogies,  must  be  considered  as  an  important 
feature  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  as  holding  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  formation  of  intellectual  character. 
The  former  kind  of  memory,  however,  is  often  the 
more  ready,  and  is  that  which  generally  makes  the 
greater  show,  both  on  account  of  its  readiness,  and 
likewise  because  the  kind  of  facts  with  which  it  is 
chiefly  conversant  are  usually  those  most  in  request 
in  common  conversation* 

These  facts  are  referred  to  as  matters  of  curiosity 
only.  The  points  of  real  interest  and  practical  im- 
pojtance,  in  vegard  to  memory,  respect  the  manner 
in  whidh  it  is  influenced  by  the  intellectual  habits  of 
individualsy-^and  the  principles  on  which  it  may  b^ 
improved.  These  are  referable  chiefly  to  two  heads,*^ 
Jirrm^TiQiff  and  Absociation^ 
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Memory  is  very  much  influenced  by  AttbntioK) 
or  a  foil  and  distinct  perception  of  the  fact  or  object 
with  a  view  to  its  being  remembered ;  and  by  the 
perception  being  kept  before  the  mind,  in  this  distinct 
manner,  for  a  certain  time.  The  distinct  recoUeetion 
of  the  fact,  in  such  cases,  is  generally  in  'proportion 
to  the  intensity  with  which  it  has  been  contemplated ; 
and  this  is  also  very  mudi  strengthened  by  its  being 
repeatedly  brought  before  the  mind.  Most  people, 
accordingly,  have  experienced,  that  a  statement  is 
more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  memory  by  being 
several  times  repeated  to  others.  It  is  on  the  same 
principle,  that  memory  is  greatly  assisted  by  writing 
down  the  object  of  our  knowledge,  especially  if  this 
be  done  in  a  distinct  and  systematic  manner.  A 
subject  also  is  more  distinctly  conceived,  and  more 
correctly  remembered,  after  we  have  instructed  an- 
other person  in  it.  Such  exercises  are  not  stricdy  to 
be  considered  as  helps  to  the  memory,  but  as  excite- 
ments to  attention ;  and  as  thus  leading  to  that  dear 
and  full  comprehension  of  the  subject,  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  distinct  remembrance  of  it. 

It  is  familiar  to  every  one  that  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences in  memory,  both  in  respect  to  the  facility  of 
acquirement,  and  the  power  of  retention.  In  the  for- 
mer there  appear  to  be  original  differences,— -but  a 
great  deal  also  depends  upon  habit.  In  the  power  of 
retention  much  depends,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
upon  the  habit  of  correct  assodation ;  but,  besides 
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this,  there  are  hcts  which  seem  to  show  a  singular 
connexion  writh  the  manner  in  which^  the  acquisition 
was  made.  The  following  fact  was  communicated  to 
me  by  an  able  and  intelligent  friend,  who  heard  it 
from  the  individual  to  whom  it  relates.  A  distin- 
guished theatrical  performer,  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  illness  of  another  actor,  had  occasion  to  pre- 
pare himself,  on  a  few  hours*  notice,  for  a  part  which 
was  entirely  new  to  him  ;  and  the  part  was  long  and 
rather  difficult.  He  acquired  it  in  a  very  short  time, 
aaid  went  through  it  with  perfect  accuracy,  but  im- 
mediately after  the  performance  forgot  it  to  such  a 
degree,  that  though  he  performed  the  character  for 
several  days  in  succession,  he  was  obliged  every  day 
to  study  it  anew.  Characters  which  he  had  acquired 
in  a  more  deliberate  manner  he  never  forgets,  but  can 
perform  them  at  any  time  without  a  moment'^s  pre- 
paration. When  questioned  respecting  the  mental 
process  which  he  employed  the  first  time  he  performed 
this  part,  he  says,  that  he  lost  sight  entirely  of  the 
audience,  and  seemed  to  have  nothing  before  him  but 
the  pages  of  the  book  fr^om  which  he  had  learnt  it ; 
and  that,  if  any  thing  had  occurred  to  interrupt  this 
illusion,  he  should  have  stopt  instantly. 

That  degree  of  attention,  which  is  required  for  the 
full  remembrance  of  a  subject,  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  individual ;  but 
the  actual  exercise  of  it  is  influenced,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  his  previous  intellectual  habits.     Of  four 
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individuals,  for  example,  who  are  giving  an  account 
of  a  journey  through  the  same  district,  one  may  de- 
scribe chiefly  its  agricultural  produce ;  another,  its 
mineralogical  characters ;  a  third,  its  picturesque 
beauties ;  while  the  fourth  may  not  be  able  to  give 
an  account  of  any  thing  except  the  state  of  the  roads 
and  the  facilities  for  travelling.  The  same  facts  or 
objects  must  have  passed  before  the  senses  of  all  the 
four ;  but  their  remembrance  of  them  depends  upon 
the  points  to  which  their  attention  was  directed.  Be^ 
sides  the  manner  here  alluded  to,  in  which  the  attai* 
tion  is  influenced  by  previous  habits  or  pursuits,  some 
persons  have  an  active  inquiring  state  of  mind,  which 
keeps  the  attention  fully  engaged  upon  whatever  is 
passing  before  them  ;  while  others  give  way  to  a  list* 
less  inactive  condition,  which  requires  to  be  strongly 
excited,  before  the  attention  is  roused  to  the  degree 
required  for  remembrance.  The  former,  accordingly, 
remember  a  great  deal  of  all  that  passes  before  them, 
either  in  reading  or  observation.  The  latter  are  apt 
to  say  that  they  are  deficient  in  memory ;  their  defi- 
ciency, however,  is  not  in  memory  but  in  attention  ; 
and  this  appears  from  the  fact,  that  they  do  not  for- 
get any  thing  which  deeply  engages  their  feelings,  or 
concerns  their  interest. 

The  habit  of  listless  inactivity  of  mind  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against  in  the  young ;  and  the  utr 
most  care  should  be  taken  to  cultivate  the  opposite, 
namel7»  the  habit  of  directing  th^  mind  intensely  to 
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whatever  conies  before  it,  either  in  reading  or  obser- 
vation. This  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  foun- 
dation of  sound  intellectual  character. 

Next  to  the  effect  of  attention,  is  the  remarkable 
influence  produced  upon  memory  by  Association. 
This  principle  holds  so  important  a  place  in  relation 
to  the  mental  operations,  that  some  philosophers  have 
been  disposed  to  refer  to  it  nearly  all  the  phendmena 
of  mind ;  but,  without  ascribing  to  it  this  universal 
influence,  its  effects  are  certainly  very  extensive,  and 
the  facts  connected  with  it  present  a  subject  of  pecu- 
liar interest. 

The  principle  of  association  is  founded  upon  a  re- 
markable tendency,  by  which  two  or  more  facts  ox 
conceptions,  which  have  been  contemplated  together, 
or  in  immediate  succession,  become  so  connected  in 
the  mind,  that  one  of  them  at  a  future  time  recalls 
the  others,  or  introduces  a  train  of  thoughts,  which, 
without  any  mental  effort,  follow  each  other  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  originally  associated.  This 
is  called  the  association  of  ideas,  and  various  pheno- 
mena of  a  very  interesting  kind  are  connected  with  it. 

Bat,  besides  this  tendency,  by  which  thoughts 
formerly  associated  are  brought  into  the  mind  in  a 
particular  order,  there  is  another  species  of  associa- 
tion, into  which  the  mind  passes  spontaneously,  by 
a  suggestion  &om  any  subject  which  happens  to  be 
present  to  it.     The  thought  or  {%ctf  which  is  thus 
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present,  suggests  another  which  has  some  kind  of 
affinity  to  it ;  this  suggests  a  third,  and  so  on,  to 
the  formation  of  a  train  or  series  which  may  be  con- 
tinued to  a  great  length.  A  remarkable  circum- 
stance likewise  is,  that  such  a  train  may  go  on  with 
Tery  little  consciousness  of,  or  attention  to  it;  so 
that  the  particulars  of  the  series  are  scajccely  remem- 
bered, or  are  traced  only  by  an  effort.  This  singular 
4ftct  every  one  must  have  experienced  in  that  state  of 
fnind  which  is  called  a  reverie.  It  goes  on  for  some 
time  without  effort,  and  with  little  attention;  at 
length  the  attention  is  roused,  and  directed  to  a  par- 
ticular thought  which  is  in  the  mind,  without  the 
person  being  able  at  first  to  recollect  what  led  him  to 
think  of  that  subject/  He  then,  by  a  voluntary  ef- 
fort, traces  the  chain  of  thoughts  backwards,  perhaps 
through  a  long  series,  till  he  arrives  at  a  subject 
of  which  he  has  a  distinct  remembrance  as  having 
given  rise  to  it. 

It  is  impossible  distinctly  to  trace  the  principles 
which  lead  to  the  particular  chain  of  thoughts  which 
arise  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  It  is  probably  much 
influenced  by  the  previous  intellectual  habits  of  the 
individual ;  and,  perhaps  in  many  instances,  is  guid- 
ed by  associations  previously  formed.  There  are  also 
among  the  facts  or  thoughts  themselves,  certain  prin- 
ciples of  analogy,  by  which  one  suggests  another 
without  that  kind  of  connexion  which  is  established 
by  previous  proximity.     These  have  usually  been 
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called  principles  of  association^  or,  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  Dr.  Brown,  principlefl  of  simple  sug- 
gestion. Tbey  have  been  generally  referred  to  four 
heads, — ^^resemblance, — contiguity  in  time  and  place, 
-^cause  and  effect, — and  contrast :  and  others  have 
reduced  them  to  three,  considering  contiguity,  and 
cause  apd  effect,  as  referable  to  the  same  head.  On 
these  principles,  then,  one  thought  may  suggest 
another  which  has  some  relation  to  it,  either  in  the 
way  of  resemUonce,  contiguity,  cause,  effect,  or  con- 
trast. But  still  the  question  recurs,  what  gived  rise 
to  the  occurrence  of  one  of  these  relations  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  others.  This  may  depend,  in  some  in- 
stances, on  previous  habits  of  thought,  and  peculi- 
arities of  mental  temperament ;  and  in  other  cases 
associations  may  be  more  apt  to  occur,  according  as 
scnne  analogous  association  may  have  been  more  re- 
cently  formed,  more  lively,  or  more  frequently  re- 
peated. When  the  common  topic  of  the  weather, 
for  example,  is  introduced  in  conversation,  or  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  the  agriculturist  will  naturally 
refer  to  its  influence  on  vegetation  ;  the  physician,  to 
its  effects  on  the  health  of  the  community ;  the  man  of 
pleasure  may  think  only  of  its  reference  to  the  sports 
of  the  field ;  the  philosopher  may  oideavour  to  seek 
for  its  cause  in  some  preceding  atmospheric  pheno- 
mena ;  and  another  person  of  certain  habits  of  obser- 
vation may  compare  or  contrast  it  with  the  weather 
of  the  same  period  in  a  preceding  year.     Thus,  in 
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five  individuals,  the  same  topic  may  give  rise  to  fivt 
trains  of  thought,  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other, 
yet  each  depending  upon  a  very  natural  and  obvious 
principle  of  suggestion.  In  other  instances,  it  is  im- 
possible tD  trace  the  cause  which  leads  the  mind 
into  peculiar  and  unusual  associations.  The  flow- 
ing example'  from  Hobbes  has  been  frequently  refer- 
red to.  ^^  In  a  company  in  which  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived 
more  impertinent,  than  for  a  person  to  ask  abruptly, 
what  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  denarius.  On  a 
little  reflection,  however,  1  was  easily  able  to  trace 
the  train  of  thought  which  suggested  the  question ; 
for  the  original  subject  of  discourse  naturally  intro- 
duced the  history  of  the  King,  and  of  the  treachery 
of  those  who  surrendered  his  person  to  his  enemies ; 
this  again  introduced  the  treachery  of  Judas  Iseariot, 
and  the  sum  of  money  which  he  received  for  his  re- 
ward. And  all  this  train  of  ideas  passed  through  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  in  a  twinkling,  in  consequence 
of  the  velocity  of  thought.''''  Mr.  Stewart  adds,  in 
relation  to  this  anecdote,  ^^  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, that  if  the  speaker  had  been  interrogated 
about  the  connexion  of  ideas  which  led  him  aside 
&om  the  original  topic  of  discourse,  he  would  have 
found  himself,  at  first,  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.**^ 

In  the  mental  process  now  referred  to,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  term  stiggestion  is  much  more  oonect 
than  aisociotioUf  whijsh  has  often  been  applied  to  it* 
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Fer  in  the  cases  which  belong  to  this  class,  the  facts 
or  thoughts  suggest  each  other,  not  ac&yrding  to  any 
connexion  or  association  which  the  mind  had  previ* 
ously  formed  between  them,  but  according  to  some 
mental  impression  or  emotion,  which  by  a  law  of  our 
constitution  proves  a  principle  of  analogy  or  sugges- 
tion. We  readily  perceive  how  this  takes  place  in 
regard  to  circumstances  which  are  allied  to  each  other 
by  resemblance,  contiguity,  cause,  or  effect;  and  the 
suggestion  of 'contrast  must  also  occur  to  every  one 
ds  by  no  means  unnatural.  Thus,  the  sight  of  a  re- 
markably fat  man  may  recall  to  us  the  thought  of 
aiiother  maii  we  had  lately  seen,  who  was  equally  re- 
markable for  his  leanness  :  the  playfulness  and  mirth 
of  childhood  may  suggest  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
after-life ;  and  an  instance  of  conduct,  which  we 
greatly  disapprove,  may  lead  us  to  recollect  how  very 
diflRerently  another  individual  conducted  himself  in 
similar  circumstances. 

In  a  practical  view,  the  subject  of  association  leads 
Us  chiefly  to  a  consideration  of  the  manner,  in  which 
facts  are  so  associated  in  the  mind  as  to  be  recalled 
by  means  of  the  connexion  ;  in  other  words,  the  in- 
fluence of  association  upon  memory.  In  this  view, 
associations  are  distinctly  referable  to  three  classes  : 

I.  Natural  or  philosophical  association. 

II.  Local  or  incidental  association. 

III.  Arbitrary  or  fictitious  association. 
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A  variety  of  mental  phenomena  of  the  most  inter- 
esting  kind  will  be  found  connected  with  the  subjects 
calmed  to  under  these  classes.  The  principle  on 
which  they  all  depend,  is  simply  the  circumstance  of 
two  or  more  facts,  thoughts,  or  events,  being  contem- 
plated together  by  the  mind,  though  many  of  them 
have  no  relation  to  each  other  except  this  conjunc- 
tion. The  strength  of  the  association  is  generally  in 
propoartion  to  the  intensity  of  the  mental  emotion  ; 
and  is  likewise  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  the 
length  of  time,  or  the  number  of  times,  in  which  the 
facts  have  been  contemplated  in  this  comiexion. 
Astonishing  examples  may  be  often  met  with,  of 
facts  or  occurrences,  which  have  long  ceased  to  be 
objects  of  simple  memory,  being  brought  up  in  this 
manner  by  association,  though  they  had  not  passed 
through  the  mind  for  a  very  long  time. 

I.  Natural  or  Philosophical  Association 
takes  place  when  a  fact  or  statement,  on  which  the 
attention  is  fixed,  is,  by  a  mental  process,  associated 
with  some  &ct  previously  known,  to  which  it  has  a 
relation,  or  with  some  subject  which  it  is  calculated 
to  illustrate.  The  fact  so  acquired  is  thus,  to  use  a 
figurative  expression,  put  by  in  its  proper  place  in 
the  mind,  and  can  afterwards  be  recalled  by  means 
of  the  association. 

The  formation  of  associations,  in  this  manner,  is 
of  course  influenced  in  a  very  great  degree  by  pre- 
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vious  mental  habits,  pursuits,  or  subjects  of  reflec- 
tion ;  and,  according  to  the  nature  and  the  variety 
of  these  pursuits  or  subjects  of  thought,  facts,  which 
by  some  are  passed  by  and  instantly  forgotten,  may 
be  fixed  upon  by  others  with  eager  attention,  and 
referred  to  some  principle  which  they  are  calculated 
to  illustrate.  Examples  of  this  kind  must  be  familiar 
to  ev^y  one ;  I  may  mention  the  following :  In  a 
paifty  of  gentlemen  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
warlike  character  of  the  Mahiattas,  as  compared  with 
the  natives  of  Lower  India,  and  the  explanation 
given  of  it  by  an  author  who  refers  it  to  their  use  of 
animal  food,  from  which  the  Hindoos  are  said  to  be 
prohibited  by  their  religion.  A  doubt  was  started 
respecting  the  extent  to  which  Hindoos  are  prohibit- 
ed from  the  use  of  animal  food ;  some  were  of  one 
opinion,  and  some  of  another,  and  the  point  was  left 
undecided.  Reading,  soon  after,  the  Journal  of 
Bishop  Heber,  I  found  it  stated,  that  at  one  time 
during  his  journey,  when  a  large  supply  of  meat  was 
brought  to  him,  he  ordered  three  lambs  to  be  sent  to 
his  Hindoo  attendants,  and  that  the  gift  was  received 
with  every  expression  of  gratitude.  On  another  occa- 
sion, such  a  fact  might  have  been  passed  by  without 
producing  any  impression ;  or  it  might  have  been 
slightly  associated  with  the  good  Bishop'^s  attention 
to  the  comfort  of  all  around  him,  but  not  remember- 
ed beyond  the  passing  moment.  In  connexion  with 
the  discussion  now  mentioned,  it  became  a  fact  of 
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great  interest,  and  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and  Irf  to 
inquiry  after  more  precise  information  on  the  subject 
to  which  it  related. 

This  trifling  example  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principle,  that  the  remembrance  of  insulated  facts 
does  not  depend  merely  upon  the  degree  of  attention 
directed  to  them,  but  also  on  the  existence  in  the 
mind  of  subjects  of  thought  with  which  the  new  fact 
may  be  associated.  Other  facts,  as  they  occur,  will 
afterwards  be  added  from  time  to  time,  giving  rise  to 
a  progressive  increase  of  knowledge  in  a  mind  in  which 
this  mental  process  is  regularly  carried  on.  This 
habit  of  attention  and  association  ought  therefore  to 
be  carefully  cultivated,  as  it  must  have  a  great  influ- 
ence on  our  progress  in  knowledge,  and  likewise  on 
the  formation  of  intellectual  character,  provided  the 
associations  be  made  upon  sound  principles,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  true  and  important  relations  of  things. 
It  is  also  closely  connected  with  that  activity  of  mind 
which  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  knowledge,  from  every 
source  that  comes  within  its  reach  ;  and  that  habit 
of  reflection,  which  always  connects  with  such  fects 
the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  and  the  views 
which  they  tend  to  illustrate.  On  this  principle  also, 
every  new  fact  which  is  acquired,  or  every  new  sub- 
ject of  thought  which  is  brought  before  the  nund,  is 
not  only  valuable  in  itself,  but  also  becomes  the  basis 
or  nucleus  of  farther  information.  Minds  which  are 
thus  furnished  with  the  requisite  foundation  of  know- 
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kdge,  and  att  unifoimly  iipoa  these  prindiples  of  en- 
larging it,  will  find  interesting  matter  to  be  associated 
and  remembered,  where  others  find  only  amusement 
for  a  vacant  hour,  which  passes  away  and  is  forgotten. 
There  is  also  another  respect  in  which  the  habit  of 
con^t  and  philosophical  association  assists  the  me- 
mory, and  contributes  to  progress  in  knowledge.  For 
by  means  of  it,  when  applied  to  a  great  mass  of  facts 
relating  to  the  same  subject,  we  arrive  at  certain 
general  fiicts,  which  represent  a  numerous  body  of 
the  individuals,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  is 
eqmvalent  to  the  remembrance  of  th^  whole. 

The  associations  referred  to  under  this  first  head, 
arise  out  of  the  real  relations  of  fiu^ts  to  each  other, 
or  to  subjects  of  thought  previously  existing  in  the 
mind.  The  particular  train  of  association,  there- 
fore, which  is  formed  from  the  same  fiicts  by  dif- 
ferent individuals,  may  vary  e^tceedingly.  Thus, 
the  same  facts  may  often  admit  of  various  applica- 
tions, or  in  other  words,  of  being  associated  in  various 
ways,  by  difierent  persons,  according  to  their  intel- 
lectual habits,  or  by  the  same  person  at  di£Perent 
times,  according  to  the  subject  of  thought  which 
happens  to  be  more  immediately  present. 

When  various  facts  have  been  associated  in  the 
mind,  in  the  manner  now  referred  to,  they  form  a 
series  which  hang  together  and  recall  each  other  in  a 
very  remarkaUe ,  manner.     There  are  two  ways  in 
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which  this  takes  place,  which  may  be  called  voluntary 
and  spontaneous.  (1.)  We  call  up  facts  by  a  volun- 
tary effort,  by  directing  the  mind  into  particular  trains 
of  thought  calculated  to  lead  to  those  which  we  are 
in  search  of.  This  is  what  we  call  recollecting  our- 
selves on  a  particular  subject.  We  have  an  inipr;a&- 
sion,  perhaps,  that  the  mind  is  in  possession  of  in- 
formation which  bears  upon  the  subject,  but  do  not 
at  the  moment  remember  it ;  or  we  remember  some 
circumstances,  and  wish  to  recall  a  more  AiU  and  com- 
plete remembrance.  We  therefore  commence  a  men- 
tal process  which  consists  in  putting  in  motion,  to 
speak  figuratively,  a  train  of  thoughts,  or  a  series  of 
associated  facts,  which  we  think  calculated  to  lead  us 
to  the  facts  we  wish  to  recall.  (2.)  Associations 
recur  spontaneously,  either  when  ^particular  topics 
naturally  leading  to  them  are  brought  before  the 
mind,  in  reading  or  conversation,  or  in  that  state  in 
which  the  mind  is  left  to  follow,  without  any  effort, 
the  current  of  thoughts  as  they  succeed  each  other. 
In  the  healthy  state  of  the  mind,  we  can  give  way 
to  this  spontaneous  succession  of  thoughts ;  or  we 
can  check  it  at  our  pleasure,  and  direct  the  mind 
into  some  new  train  connected  with  the  same  sub- 
ject, or  arising  out  of  it ;  or  we  can  dismiss  it  alto- 
gether.  While  we  allow  it  to  go  on,  it  does  so,  not 
only  without  effort,  but  often  without  consciousness ; 
so  that  when  the  attention  is,  after  some  time,  arrest^ 
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ed  by  ia  subject  of  thought  which  is  in  the  mind,  we 
do  not  at  first  remember  what  led  us  to  think  of  it, 
and  begin  to  recollect  ourselves  by  tracing  the  series 
backwards.  In  this  state  of  mind,  it  is  most  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  manner  in  which  old  associa- 
tions are  revived,  and  old  recoUectioiis  renewed,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  lost  and  forgotten ;  and  how 
&cts  and  occurrences  come  into  the  mind  which  had 
not  been  thought  of  for  many  years.  They  are  re- 
called, we  scarcely  know  how,  by  some  train  of  asso- 
ciation which  we  can  hardly  trace,  and  which  had 
long  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  any  voluntary  effort 
of  attention.  We  shall  again  allude  to  this  most  in^ 
teresting  subject,  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which 
associations,  long  forgotten,  are  sometimes  brought 
into  the  mind  in  dreaining,  and  in  certain  states  of 
delirium. 

The  voluntary  power  over  the  succession  of  thoughts 
und  associations  which  has  now  been  alluded  to,  is  a 
subject  of  extreme  interest.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  it  again  when  we  come  to  speak  of  a  re- 
markable condition  in  which  it  is  lost ;  and  in  which 
the  mind  is  left  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the 
series  of  thoughts  as  they  happen  to  succeed  each 
other,  according  probably  to  old  associations,  without 
the  power  of  arresting  or  varying  it..  This  occurs  in 
two  very  interesting  mental  conditions  to  be  after* 
wards  more  particularly  mentioned,-— dreaming,  and 
insanity, 
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II.  Local  or  Incidental  Association. — In 
the  mental  process  referred  to  under  the  preceding 
head,  facts  or  thoughts  are  associated  according  to 
certain  real  relations ;  though  these,  we  have  seen, 
may  he  various,  and  the  particular  relation  which  is 
fixed  upon,  in  particular  cases,  depends  upon  the  in- 
tellectual habits  of  the  individual.  In  the  class  now 
to  be  mentioned,  the  associations  are  formed  according 
to  no  other  relations  than  such  as  are  entirely  local  or 
casual.  Thus,  a  fact,  a  thought,  or  a  mental  imprev 
sion,  is  associated  with  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
communicated,  or  the  place  where  the  communication 
was  made ;  •  and  is  recalled  to  the  mind  when  th? 
place  or  person  is  seen,  mentioned,  or  thought  of. 
Some  persons  se^n  to  form  almost  no  other  associa- 
tions than  those  of  this  description.  When  a  place 
which  they  had  visited,  for  example,  is  spoken  of, 
they  immediately  relate,  in  connexion  with  it,  the 
persons  whom  they  met  there,  incidents  which  occur- 
red in  their  company,  and  opinions  or  statements 
which  were  mentioned  in  conversation  with  them; 
and  from  this,  perhaps,  they  may  branch  o£P  to  other 
circumstances  relating  to  these  individuals,  their  £Eani- 
lies,  or  connexions^ 

These  mere  local  associations,  however^  often  make 
a  very  deep  impression  upon  the  mind ;  more  vivid, 
certainly,  than  simple  memory  of  the  facts  or  transac- 
tions connected  with  them.  Thus,  we  avoid  a  place 
which  is  associated  with  some  painful  recollection ; 
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yet  the  very  fact  of  avoiding  it  shows  that  we  have  a 
full  remembrance  of  the  circumstances,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  conviction  that  the  sight  of  the  spot 
would  make  the  impression  more  vivid  and  more 
painftil.  After  the  death  of  a  beloved  child  or  a 
much*valued  friend,  we  may  retain  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  them,  and  even  anxiously  cherish  the  im- 
pression of  their  endearing  qualities  ;  yet,  after  time 
has  in  some  measure  blunted  the  acuteness  of  feeling, 
the  accidentar  discovery  of  some  trifling  memorial, 
strongly  associated  with  the  lamented  object  of  our 
affection,  produces  a  ffieshness  and  intensity  of  emo- 
tion, known  only  to  those  who  have  experienced  it. 
This  feeling  is  peculiarly  strong,  if  the  memorial  has 
been  long  lost  sight  of,  and  discovered  by  accident,—- 
because,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Brown,  it 
in  this  ease  presents  the  unmixed  image  of  the  Mend 
with  whom  it  is  associated;  whereas,  a  memorial, 
which  has  become  &miliar  to  us,  is  associated  with 
other  feelings  not  relating  exclusively  to  him.  Phi- 
losophers have  ende&voured  to  explain  the  mental 
phenomenon  here  referred  to  by  supposing,  that,  in 
such  eases,  the  mingling  of  mental  emotion  with 
actual  perception  gives  a  feeling  of  reality  to  the 
emotion,  and,  &r  the  time,  a  kind  of  belief  of  the 
existence  of  the  object  of  it.  This  is  siilOSciently  plau- 
sible, but,  after  all,  amounts  to  little  more  than  ex- 
pressing the  fact  in  oth^  words,  without  conveying 
any  real  esj^nation. 
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Similar  impressions,  whether  of  a  pleasurable  or 
painful  character,  according  to  the  original  feeling 
which  is  thus  recalled,  are  excited  by  the  sight  tjS  a 
spot  which  we  have  visited  while  under  the  influence 
of  strong  emotion ;  by  a  tune, — a  piece  of  poetry, — 
an  article  of  dress,  or  the  most  trifling  object  with 
which,  from  incidental  circumstances,  the  association 
was  made.  The  effect  of  a  particular  tune  on  the 
Swiss  regiments  in  foreign  service,  is  familiar  to  every 
one  ;  and  a  similar  effect  has  been  remarked,  from  a 
similar  cause,  among  the  Highland  regiments  of  our 
own  country.  The  feelings  thus  produced  may  be 
so  vivid,  as  even  to  overpower  present  emotions ;  to 
excite  pleasure  amid  circumstances  of  pain  or  depres- 
sion ;  and  to  produce  depressing  and  painftil  emotions, 
when  all  present  circumstances  are  calculated  to  give 
satisfaction.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  the  principle 
might  often  be  employed  with  much  advantage,  as  a 
moral  remedy,  in  various  circumstances  of  depressing 
disease,  as  in  the  low  state  of  fever,  and  certain  con- 
ditions of  insanity.  A  pleasing  anecdote  of  this  kind 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Rush.  "  During  the  time  that 
I  passed  at  a  country  school,  in  Cecil  county  in 
Maryland,  I  often  went  on  a  holyday,  with  my 
schoolmates,  to  see  an  eaglets  nest  upon  the  summit 
of  a  dead  tree,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sdiooU 
during  the  time  of  the  incubation  of  the  bird.  The 
daughter  of  the  farmer,  in  whose  field  the  tree  stood, 
and  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  married,  imd 
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settled  in  this  city  about  forty  years  ago.  In  our 
occasional  interviews,  we  now  and  then  spoke  of  the 
innocent  haunts  and  rural  pleasures  of  our  youth,  and 
among  others,  of  the  eagle's  nest  in  her  father'^s  field. 
A  few  years  ago,  I  was  called  to  visit  this  woman 
when  she  was  in  the  lowest  stage  of  typhus  fever. 
Upon  entering  the  room,  I  caught  her  eye,  and,  with 
a  cheerful  tone  of  voice,  said  only,  the  eagle's  nest. 
She  seized  my  hand,  without  being  able  to  speak, 
and  discovered  strong  emotions  of  pleasure  in  her 
countenance,  probably  from  a  sudden  association  of 
all  her  early  domestic  connexions  and  enjoyments 
with  the  words  which  I  uttered.  From  that  time, 
she  b^an  to  recover.  She  is  now  living,  and  seldom 
fails,  when  we  meet,  to  salute  me  with  the  echo  of 
*  the  eagle's  nest.' " 

There  is  even  something  in  these  mere  local  associa- 
tions, which  fixes  an  impression  upon  the  mind,  almost 
independent  of  memory,  and  upon  a  principle  with 
which  we  are  little  acquainted.  The  following  anec- 
dote is,  I  believe,  authentic,  though  I  cannot  at  pre^ 
sent  refer  to  the  work  in  which  it  is  related.  Jt  is 
eertainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  its  kind, 
and  yet  we  see  enough  of  the  principle,  in  various 
instances,  to  give  it  a  high  degree  of  probability.  A 
lady,  in  the  last  stage  of  a  chronic  disease,  was  car- 
ried from  London  to  a  lodging  in  the  country  : — 
there,  her  infant  daughter  was  taken  to  visit  her,  and, 
after  9  short  interview,  carried  back  to  town.     The 
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lady  died  a  few  days  after,  and  the  daughter  grew  up 
without  any  recollection  of  her  mother,  till  she  was  of 
mature  age.  At  this  time,  she  happened  to  be  taken 
into  the  room  in  which  her  mother  died,  without 
knowing  it  to  have  been  so  ;^-she  started  on  entering 
it,  and,  when  a  friend  who  was  along  with  her,  asked 
the  cause  of  h^  agitation,  replied,  ^^  I  have  a  distinct 
impression  of  having  been  in  this  room  before,  and 
that  a  lady,  who  lay  in  that  comer,  and  seemed  very 
ill,  leaned  over  me  and  wept.'' 

The  singular  influence  of  local  association  is  often 
illustrated  by  the  most  trivial  occurrences.  Walking' 
in  the  street  lately,  I  met  a  lady,  whose  fiioe  was 
familiar  to  me,  but  whom  I  could  not  name.  I  had, 
at  the  same  time,  an  impression  that  I  ought  to  have 
spoken  to  her,  and  to  have  inquired  for  some  relative 
who  had  lately  been  my  patient ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing repeated  efforts,  I  could  not  recognise  her,  and 
passed  on.  Some  time  after,  in  passing  along  the 
road  a  few  miles  from  town,  my  eye  cau^t  a  cottage, 
to  which  I  had  been  taken  about  six  months  before, 
to  see  a  gentleman  who  had  been  carried  into  it  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  in  consequence  of  being  thrown 
from  a  gig.  The  sight  of  the  cottage  instantly  re- 
called the  accident,  and  the  gentleman  who  was  dbe 
subject  of  it ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  impres- 
sion that  the  lady,  whom  I  had  passed  in  the  manner 
now  mentioned,  was  his  wife.  In  this  case  no  leeol* 
lection  was  excited  by  the  sight  of  the  lady,  even 
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after  repeated  and  anxious  attempts ;  and  I  believe  I 
should  not  have  recognised  the  patient  himself,  had 
he  been  along  with  her ;  whereas  the  whole  was  re« 
called  in  an  instant  by  the  sight  of  the  cottage. 
Similar  illustrations  must  have  occurred  to  every  one. 
We  meet  a  person  in  the  street,  who  stops  and  speaks 
to  us ;  but  we  cannot  recognise  him.  We  are  un- 
willing to  tell  him  so,  and  walk  along  with  him  con-* 
versing  on  various  topics ;  at  length,  he  makes  an 
allusion  to  some  person  or  some  circumstance,  by 
means  of  which,  we  instantly  recollect  who  he  is,  and 
where  we  met  with  him.  On  the  same  principle, 
when  we  are  endeavouring  to  remind  a  person  of  a 
transaction  which  he  has  forgotten,  and  which  we  are 
anxious  to  call  to  his  recollection,  we  mention  various 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  until  at  length  we 
menlion  one  which,  by  association,  instantly  brings 
the  whole  distinctly  before  him.  There  are  even 
facts  which  seem  to  show,  that  the  impression  recalled 
by  local  association  may  afiect  the  bodily  organs. 
Van  Swieten  relates  of  himself,  that  he  was  passing 
a  spot,  where  the  dead  body  of  a  dog  burst  and  pnn 
duced  such  a  stench  as  made  him  vomit ;  and  that, 
happening  to  pass  the  same  spot  some  years  after, 
he  was  affected  by  sickness  and  vomiting  from  the 
recollection. 

Finally,  to  the  influence  of  local  association  we 
are  to  refer  the  impressions  produced  by  the  monu-t 
ments  of  the  illustrious  dead  ;  the  trophies  of  other 
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times  ;  the  remains  of  Greece  and  Borne  ;  or  by  the 
visitation  of  spots  distinguished  by  illustrious  deeds^ 
as  Thermopylae,  Bannockbura,  or  Waterloo.  "  Far 
from  me,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  and  from  my  friends,  be 
such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us,  indif- 
ferent and  unmoved,  over  any  ground  which  has  been 
dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man 
is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not 
gain  force  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of 
lona.'' 

III.  Arbitbart  or  Fictitious  Association. — 
This  association  is  generally  produced  by  a  volun- 
tary effort  of  the  mind ;  and  the  &cts  associated  are 
not  connected  by  any  relation  except  what  arises  out 
of  this  effort.  The  process  is  exemplified  in  the  con- 
nexion we  establish  between  something  which  we 
wish  to  remember,  and  something  which  we  are  in 
no  danger  of  forgetting ;  as  in  the  common  expedients 
of  tying  a  thread  about  the  finger,  or  making  a  knot 
on  *the  pocket-handkerchief.  A  Romany  for  the  same 
purpose,  turned  the  stone  of  his  ring  inwards  towards 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  There  is  an  analogous  ex- 
pedient which  most  people  probably  have  employed 
for  enabling  them  to  remember  the  names  of  persons. 
It  consists  in  forming  an  association  between  the 
name  to  be  remembered,  and  that  of  some  intimate 
friend,  or  public  character  of  the  same  name,  which 
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is  familiar  to  us.  The  remarkable  dreumstance  in 
these  cases  is,  that,  whaterer  difficulty  a  person  may 
have  in  simply  remembering  a  name,  he  never  for- 
gets  who  the  individual  was  with  whose  name  he 
formed  the  association. 

On  this  principle  have  been  founded  various 
schemes  of  artificial  memory.  One  of  the  most  an- 
cient consisted  in  associating  the  divisions  of  a  dis- 
course to  be  delivered,  with  the  various  apartments 
of  a  building;  and  the  leading  sentiments  with 
articles  of  furniture.  This  is  said  to  have  been  much 
practised  by  the  ancient  orators,  and  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  phraseology,  by  which  we  speak  of  the 
divisions  of  a  discourse,  as  the  first  place^  the  second 
place,  &c.  I  have  repeatedly  made  experiments  on 
this  method,  in  remembering  the  discourses  of  pub- 
lic speakers,  and  the  effect  is  certainly  astonishing ; 
for,  though  it  is  many  years  since  the  experiments 
were  made,  I  still  find  articles  of  furniture  associated 
in  the  clearest  manner  with  sentiments  delivered  by 
some  of  the  speakers.  Other  systems  of  artificial 
memory  are  founded  upon  the  same  general  principle, 
though  the  particular  applications  of  it  may  vary,-^- 
and  some  of  them  are  extremely  absurd.  One  of  the 
last  which  attracted  notice  in  this  country,  was  that 
of  a  German  of  the  name  of  Feinagle,  who  de- 
livered lectures  on  memory,  to  crowded  and  fashion- 
able audiences,  about  the  year  1809  or  1810.  A 
leading  part  of  his  system  was  the  memory  of  dates,, 
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and  it  consisted  in  changing  the  figures  in  the  date 
into  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  corresponding  to  them 
in  number.  These  letters  were  then  formed  into  a 
word  to  be  in  some  way  associated  with  the  date  to 
be  remembered.  One  example,  which  I  happen  to 
recollect,  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  peculiarity 
of  the  system,  and  at  the  same  time  its  efficiency  for 
its  purpose.  Henry  IV.  king  of  England  was  bom 
in  the  year  1366.  This  date,  changed  into  letters, 
gives  mff^  which  are  very  easily  formed  into  the 
word  muff.  The  method  \^  not  so  obvious  of  esta- 
blishing with  this  a  relation  to  Henry  IV.  "  Henry 
IV.,''  says  M.  Feinagle,  "  is  four  hens,  and  we  put 
them  into  the  muff,  one  in  each  corner.'^  No  one, 
certainly,  after  hearing  this,  is  in  any  danger  of  for- 
getting the  date  of  the  birth  of  Henry  IV. ;  but 
whether  the  remembrance  is  worth  such  a  process,  is 
a  separate  question. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of 
arbitrary  association,  as  the  observation  of  every 
one  will  furnish  numerous  examples  of  it.  There 
is  one  application  of  the  principle,  however,  which 
deserves  to  be  referred  to  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner. I  allude  to  the  practice  of  commemorative  rites, 
or  periodical  observances,  for  transmitting  the  remem- 
brance of  remarkable  events.  These  are,  in  their 
nature,  in  general,  entirely  arbitrary;  or,  if  they 
have  any  analogy  to  the  events,  the  relation  is  only 
figurative.     But  the  influence  of  such  celebrations  is 
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of  the  most  extensive  and  most  important  kind.  If 
the  events,  particularly,  are  of  a  very  uncommon 
character,  these  rites  remove  any  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty vrhich  attaches  to  traditional  testimony,  when 
it  has  been  transmitted  through  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  consequently,  through  a  great  number  of 
individuals.  They  carry  us  back,  in  one  unbroken 
series,  to  the  period  of  the  events  themselves,  and  to 
the  individuals  who  were  witnesses  of  them. 

The  most  important  application  of  the  principle, 
in  the  manner  now  referred  to,  is  in  those  observances 
of  religion  which  are  intended  to  commemorate  the 
events  connected  with  the  revelation  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  importance  of  this  mode  of  transmission 
has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  those,  who 
have  urged  the  insufficiency  of  human  testimony,  to 
establish' the  truth  of  events  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  common  course  of  nature.  We  have  for- 
merly alluded  to  one  part  of  this  sophism,  and  have 
stated  the  grounds  on  which  we  contend,  that  no 
objection  to  the  credibility  of  these  events  can  be 
founded  upon  our  observation  of  what  we  call  the 
course  of  nature.  yVe  have  admitted,  that  a  much 
higher  species  of  evidence  is  required  for  them  than 
would  be  required  for  events  which  correspond  with 
our  previous  observation  ;  and  this  high  and  peculiar 
evidence  is  confirmed  in  a  striking  manner  by  the 
periodical  rites  now  referred  to.  By  means  of  these 
we  are  freed  entirely  from  every  impression  of  the 
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fallibility  of  testimony,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
statements  having  been  fabricated;  as  we  are  con- 
ducted in  one  uninterrupted  series,  to  the  period 
when  the  events  took  place,  and  to  the  individuals 
who  witnessed  them.  This  will  appear,  if  we  state 
in  a  few  words  a  hypothetical  case.  Let  us  conceive 
a  person  attempting  to  impose  upon  the  world,  by 
an  account  of  some  wonderful  or  miraculous  event, 
which  he  alleges  occurred  500  years  ago.  He,  of 
course,  exerts  every  possible  ingenuity  in  fabricating 
documents,  and  framing  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of 
testimony  in  support  of  bis  statement.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  he  might  thus  deceive  a  considerable 
number  of  credulous  persons  ;  and  that  others,  who 
did  not  believe  his  statement,  might  yet  find  diffi- 
culty in  proving  its  fallacy.  But,  if  the  report  were 
farther  to  bear,  that,  ever  since  the  occurrence  of  the 
alleged  event,  it  had  been  regularly  and  specially 
celebrated  by  a  certain  periodical  observance,  it  is 
clear  that  this  would  bring  the  statement  to  the  test 
of  a  fact  open  to  examination,  and  that  the  falla^  of 
the  whole  would  be  instantly  detected. 

On  these  principles  it  must  appear,  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  sacred  writings,  respecting  miraculous 
events  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  upwards  of 
1800  years  ago,  could  not  have  been  fabricated  at 
any  intermediate  era  during  that  period.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  state,  how  much  more  improbable  it  is, 
that  they  could  have  been  fabricated  at  the  very  tim« 
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and  place  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  occurred^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  thousands  who  are  said  to  have 
witnessed  them,  n^ny  of  whom  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  detecting  their  fallacy.  This  part  of  the 
question  is  not  connected  with  our  present  inquiry, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  dismiss  the  subject  without 
one  reflection  ; — that  if  we  are  to  proceed  upon  the 
principle  of  probabilities,  we  must  balance  fairly  the 
probabilities  of  fabrication.  If  we  do  so,  we  hesitate 
not  to  assert,  that  the  probability  of  the  world  be- 
ing imposed  upon,  under  all  the  circumstances  now 
alluded  to,  is  more  at  variance  with  our  firm  and  un- 
alterable experience,  than  all  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  believe. 


It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  say  much  of  that 
modification  of  memory  which  is  called  Conception. 
It  is  the  recalling  of  a  perception.  If,  for  example, 
we  have  passed  a  person  in  the  street,  whose  face  we 
think  we  have  seen,  but  without  being  able  to  recog- 
nise him,  we  can  recall  the  impression  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  endeavour  to  recollect  who  he  is.  By  a 
higher  exercise  of  this  faculty,  a  painter  can  draw 
from  conception  a  landscape  or  a  building,  long  after 
he  has  visited  them,  and  even  the  portrait  of  a  friend 
who  is  dead  or  absent,  and  whom  he  has  not  seen  for 
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a  considerable  time.  By  another  modification  of  thift 
power,  we  can  embody  into  a  conception  a  scene,  a 
figure,  or  a  transaction,  which  has  been  described  to 
us  by  another.  The  vividness  of  our  conception,  in 
such  cases,  does  not  depend  upon  the  accuracy  or 
even  the  truth  of  the  description,  but  upon  the  de> 
gree  of  liveliness  with  which  it  is  given,  or  the  inten- 
sity with  which  our  attention  is  directed  to  it.  Thr  s, 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  we  have  a  more  dear 
conception  of  Don  Quixote,  or  Sancho,  than  (j^  any 
characters  in  real  history,  unless  they  have  been  made 
familiar  to  us  by  paintings.  The  business  of  the 
novelist  being  to  create  his  hero,  he  gives  a  more  full 
and  graphic  delineation  of  him  than  the  authentic 
historian  finds  it  necessary  to  do  :  hence^  the  former 
begins  his  narrative  by  an  impression  made  upon  our 
conception ;  the  latter  disregards  this,  and  proceeds 
at  once  to  the  facts  which  he  has  to  address  to  our 
attention  and  memory. 

Conception,  properly  so  called,  or  the  recalling  of 
a  perception,  does  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  impression  of  past  time,  but  rather 
t'  '^wompanied  by  a  feeling  of  the  present 

object.  Connecting  the  impression 
icvds  to  be  a  distinct  act  of  the  mind ; 
on  may  be  so  strong  as,  for  the  mo- 
exclude  all  idea  of  the  past.  That 
tion  by  which  a  painter  can  take  the 
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likeness  of  a  Mend  who  ha^  been  lotag  dead,  or  deli* 
neate  a  scene  visited  at  a  remote  period,  must  amount 
to  something  of  this  nature.  In  the  active  and 
healthy  state  of  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  this 
impression  is  but  momentary,  being  almost  instantly 
corrected  by  impressions  received  from  the  external 
world.  We  shall  afterw£^rds  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  a  remarkable  state  of  mind  in  which  it  is  9bt  thu^ 
corrected,  but  in  which  objects,  which  exist  only  in 
conception,  are  believed  to  have  a  real  and  present 
existence.  On  this  conditioti  depend  many. of  the 
peculiarities  of  drea<ning,  insanity,  and  spectral  illu- 
sions. 

Different  individuals  possess  the  faculty  of  concep- 
tion in  different  ^degrees ;  and,  connected  with  the 
degree  of  it,  there  is  generally  a  corresponding  talent 
for  lively  description.  The  faculty  itself,  or  the  for- 
mation of  the  conception,  probably  follows  nearly 
the  sanae  laws  with  memory,  and  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  degree  of  attention  which  was 
originally  directed  to  the  objects.  This,  again,  is 
influenced,  as  in  the  case  of  memory,  partly  by  the 
general  activity  of  mind  of  the  individual,  and  partly 
by  his  particular  habits  and  pursuits. — Thus,  as  for- 
merly remarked,  in  describing  the  features  of  a  coun- 
try which  they  have  passed  over,  one  person  will 
give  a  clear  and  lively  description  of  its  general  cha- 
racters, so  as  to  place  it,  as  it  were,  before  you 
second  will  describe  chiefly  its  pastures  and  prodi 
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a-  thiiid  may  ioelude  bodi ;'  while  a  feurtb  may  not 
be  able  to  give  an  mtriM^ble  acoount  of  any  one 
faatare  of  the  scene. 

There  are  partibuliur  sitaations  in  whieh  conoep- 
tidn  is  apt  to'  be  miest  intensely  Inought  into  exerciae, 
espeeially  those  of  sedlusion^  and  the  absenee  of  all 
external  impressions*  A  beatitiftil  example  of  this 
^i^urs  in  the  life  of  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  Danidi 
traveller.  When  old,  blind^  and  so  infiim  that  he 
wa»  able  only  to  be- carried  from  his  b^  to  his  diair, 
he  used  to  deseribe  to  his  friends  the  scenes  i^eh  he 
hud  "Waited  in  his  early  days^  wi^wondei^  minute* 
ness  and  vivacity.  When  they  expressed  their  aston- 
ishn^ntrhe  told  them^  '^  that  as  be  lay  in  bed,  all 
vii^ble  objects  shut  ovt,  the  pictures-of  what  he  had 
iiei^-  in)  the  east  oontintiidly  floated  before  hie  mind's 
eyei,  ee  tiiat  it  wns  no  wonder  he  could  epeak  of  them 
as  if  be  had  seen-  them  yesterday.  With  like  vivid- 
ness, the  deep  intense  sky  of  Asia,  with  its  brffliant 
and  twinkling  host  of  stars,  which  he  had  so  often 
gazed  at  by  night,  or  its  lofty  vault  of  blue  by  day, 
was  reflected,  in  the  hours  of  stillness  and  darkness, 
on  his  inmost  souL^'^  This  may,  perhaps,  be  consi-* 
dered  as  an  example  of  what  we  may  call  the  highest 
degree  of  healthy  conception.  Something  a  little 
beyond  this  leads  to  that  state  en  which  depends  the 
theory  of  apparitions  «r  spectral  illusions. 

In  concluding  this  brief  allusdon  to  ^e  subjeet  of 
ccmeeption,  I  shall  only  add  the  following  example 
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of  another  applicalMii  (^  ikk  ineiital  process.  In 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at.  Cologne,  the  altar-piece 
is  a  large  and  valuable  picture  by  Bubens,  r^re- 
senting^the  martyrdom  of  the  apostle.  This  picture 
having  been  eanied  away  by  the  French  in  1805, 
to  the  great  regret  of  the  inhabitants,  a  painter  of 
that  city.undm»i^  to  make  a  copy  of  it  from  recol* 
leetiim ;  and  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  most  delicate  lints  of  the  original  are  pre- 
served with  the  most  minute  accuracy.  The  original 
paiatiog  has  now  been  restored,  but  the  copy  is  pre- 
served alongwoh  it ;  and^  even  when  they  are  rigidly 
Gompajced,  it  is  scarody  possible  to:  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  I  am  not  .aware  that  this  re- 
xnarkaUe  aneedote  haa  been rscordedby  any  traveller; 
I  am  indebted  fon  it  to  my  fitiend.the  late  JOr.  Bun^ 
can,  of  die  university  of  Edinbinrj^,.  who  heard  it  on 
the  spat  in  a  visit  to  the  a)ntinent,paDd  saw  both  the 
pictures. 


OF  TH»  cuurmm  ani>  nfpRoviaiENT  of 

ATTENTION  AND  MBMOBY. 

The  fiiets  wU^  have  been  briefly  refierred  to,  in 
regafd  te  the  phenomena  of  memory,  lead  to  some 
remarb-of  »  practical  nature.  These  lelate  to  the 
improvement  of  attention  and  meminry  in  persons  of 
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adult  years;  and  the  cultivation  of  these  powers  in 
the  education  of  the  young. 

The  rules  from  which  benefit  is  to  he  derived  fo* 
the  improvement  of  memory,  in  persons  of  adult 
years,  may  be  chiefly  r^erred  to  the  following  heads. 

I.  The  cultivation  of  habits,  of  attention,  or  of  in- 
tense application  of  the  mind  to  whatever  is  at  the 
time  its  more  immediate  object  of  pursuit. 

II.  Habits  of  correct  association.  These  consist 
in  the  constant  practice  af  tracing  the  relation  between 
new  facts  and  others  with  which  we  are  previously 
acquainted ;  and  of  referring  facts  to  principles  which 
they  are  calculated  to  illustrate,  or  to  opinions  which 
they  tend  to  confirm^  modify,  or  overturn.  This  ia 
the  operation  of  what  we  call  a  reflecting  mind ;  and 
that  information,  which  is  thus  fully  contemplated 
and  associated^  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

III.  Intimately  connected  with  both  the  former 
rules,  is  the  cultivation  of  that  active  inquiring  state 
of  mind,  which  is  always  on  the  watch  for  knowledge, 
from  every  source  that  comes  within  its  reach,  eitha* 
in  reading,  conversation,  or  observation.  Such  a 
mind  is  ever  ready  to  refer  newly-acquired  knowledge 
to  its  proper  place.  It  is  thus  easily  retained,  and 
made  to. yield  those  conclusions  which  are  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  it. 
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IV.  Method, — that  is,  the  pursuit  of  particular 
subjects,  upon  a  regular  and  connected  plan. 

All  these  principles  are  opposed  to  that  listless 
inactive  state  of  mind,  which  is  occupied  with  trifles, 
or  with  its  own  waking  dreams;  or  which  seeks 
only  amusement  in  desultory  pursuits  which  pass 
away  and  are  forgotten.  They  are  likewise  opposed 
to  habits  of  irregular  and  desultory  application,  which 
even  intellectual  persons  are  apt  to  fall  into,  by  means 
of  which  the  mind  loses  the  train  of  investigation,  or 
of  argument,  in  which  it  had  made  some  progress^ 
and  may  not  be  able  to  recover  it  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Nothing,  indeed,  appears  to  contribute 
more  to  progress  in  any  intellectual  pursuit,  than 
die  practice  of  keeping  one  subject  habitually  before 
the  mind,  and  of  daily  contributing  something  to- 
wards the  prosecution  of  it. 

V.  Attention  and  memory  are  greatly  promoted 
by  writing  on  a  subject,  especially  if  it  be  done  in  a 
distinct  and  systematic  manner ; — -also,  by  converse 
ing  on  the  subject, — and  by  instructing  others  in  it. 
These  exercises,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  aids  rather  to  attention,  or  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  subject,  than  to  memory.  For  in  regard  to 
memory,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  its  power  is  in- 
creased in  many  instances,  by  that  kind  of  exercise 
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by  whidb  it  is  alone  trusted  to,  without  any  •aid'fipom 
writing.  I  have  known  medical  men,  for  example, 
who  bad  to  recollect  numerous  appointments,  do  so 
with  perfect  accuilaey  by  trusting  to  niemcary,  to  which 
they  had  habituated  themselves,  but  blunder  conti- 
nually when  they  kept  a  written  memorandum.  The 
mental  power,  whidi  is  in  some  cases  acqtiired  by 
constant  and  intense  exercise,  is  indeed  astonishing. 
Bloomfield  the  poet  relates  of  himself,  that  nearly 
one-half  of  his  poem,  the  Farmer^s  Boy,  was  com- 
posed, revised  and  corrected,  without  writing  a  irord 
oi  it,  while  he  was  at  work  wi A  other  shoemakers  in 
a  garret. 

Similar  rules  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
powers  in  young  persons.  They  may  be  dbiefly  re- 
ferred to  the  following  heads. 

I.  Exciting  constant  attention  and  constant  inter- 
est. For  this  purpose  it  is  of  essential  importance, 
that  whatever  refading  is  presented  to  children,  shall 
be  of  a  kind  which  they  understand,  and  in  which 
they  can  feel  interest  and  pleasure.  This  will  be 
greatly  promoted  by  directing  their  attentkm  to  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  explaining  th^a  by  fitmifar 
illustrations.  The  practice  of  setting  tasks  as  punish- 
ments cannot  be  alluded  to  in  terms  adequate  -  to  its 
extreme  absurdity.     On  this  ground  also,  it  ikinst  he 
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oot»i4etei  as  a  gteat  ettot  in  education  to  make  diil- 
dren  attempt  too  miieti,:  that  is,  more  than  they  can 
do  with  close  att^tion.  When  a  sense  of  weariness 
or  miental  languor  4akes  place^  what  foUows  is  not 
mexely  loss  of  time,  but  an  important  injury  done  to 
the  mental  institution ;  and  it  appears  to  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  that  the  time  of  children  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  divided  between  intense  atten* 
don  and  active  recreation.  By  a  shorter  time  occu- 
pied in  this  manner,  not  only  is  more  progress  made 
than  by  a  longer,  with  listless  and  imperfect  applica- 
tion ;  but  an  important  part  of  mental  discipline  is 
secured,  whidi  by  the  other  method  is  entirely  ne- 
glected. Similar  observations,  indeed^  apply  tb 
persons  at  every  period  of  life  ;  and  we  are  fiiUy  per- 
suaded that  progress  in  any  intellectual  pursuit  does 
not  depend  so  mudi  upon  protracted  laborious  study, 
as  on  the  practice  of  keeping  the  subject  habitually , 
before  the  mind,  and  on  the  intensity  of  mea^ital  ap- 
plication. 

II.  Cultivating  habits  of  association,  by  pointing 
out  to  diildren  the  relation  of  facts  to  each  other, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  illustrate  one  another, 
or  lead  to  some  general  conclusion*  By  directing 
them  in  this  manner,  from  any  particular  fact,  to  re- 
collect similar  or  analogous  facts  which  had  formerly 
passed  before  them,  they  will  be  trained  at  once  to 
attention,  memory,  and  reflection. 
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IIL  Cultivating  that  general  activity  of  vomif 
which  seeks  for  information  on  everj  subject  that 
tx)mes  in  its  way.  The  ipost  common  and  trivial 
ocaurrenees  may  thus  he  made  the  source  of  mental 
improvement ;  as  the  haHts  of  animals ;  the  natural 
history  of  the  articles  that  are  constantly  before  us, 
in  clothes,  food,  Airniture;  articles  of  manu&ctuie 
from  a  watch  to  a  pin  ;  the  action  of  the  mechanic 
powers,  as  illustrated  by  various  contrivances  in  eoa- 
stant  use ;  the  structure  of  a  leaf,  a  flower,  a  tree. 
To  those  farth^  advanced,  a  constant  source  of  inter- 
est may  be  found  in  histcny,  geography,  and  memoirs 
of  eminent  individuals ;  and  in  the  leading  principles 
of  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry. 
Every  new  subject  of  thought,  which  is  thus  present- 
ed to  the  mind,  is  both  valuable  in  itself,  by  the  powers 
which  it  calls  into  action,  and  by  proving  a  nudeufi 
to  which  new  facts  may  be  afterwards  associated. 

lY.  Memory  and  attention  are  greatly  promoted 
in  young  persons  by  writing ;  provided  it  be  done, 
not  merely  in  the  form  of  extracts  from  books,  hut 
in  their  own  words ;  in  history,  for  example,  in  the 
form  of  chronological  tables  ;  and  on  other  subjects 
in  dear  and  distinct  abstracts,  neatly  and  methodi- 
cally  written. 

V.  These  exercises  of  mind  are  greatly  promoted 
in  the  young  by  verbal  communication.    Hence  the 
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knportance  of  frequent  examinatioii.  The  teacher 
is  thereby  enabled,  not  only  to  ascertain  their  pro«> 
gresS)  but  to  explain  what  they  do  not  understand ;  to 
impress  upon  them  important  points  to  which  they 
may  not  have  sufficiently  attended ;  to  excite  atten- 
tion^ inquiry.,  and  interest ;  and  so  to  cultivate  the 
habits  of  association  and  refl€Ction.  These,  in  fact^ 
ought  to  be  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  such 
exercises,  as  of  mudi  greater  moment  than  the  mere 
putting  of  questions.  On  the  same  principle,  a  most 
useful  exercise  for  young  persons  is,  instructing  others 
still  youi^er,  on  sulifects  which  they  have  themselves 
recently  acquired. 

VI.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers  in  the 
young,  a  point  of  essential  importance  is  the  selection 
of  proper  and  worthy  objects  of  acquirement.  In  the 
general  conduct  of  education  in  this  respect,  the  chief 
error  appears,  in  general,  to  have  been,  devoting  too 
much  time  and  attention,  in  females,  to  superficial 
accomplishments,  and  in  males,  to  mere  acquirement 
in  languages  and  mathematics :  and  the  great  object 
to  be  kept  in  view,  firom  the  very  earliest  period,  is, 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  actual  knowledge  of 
things  on  subjects  of  real  utility ;  the  actual  eultiva- 
tion  of  habits  of  observation,  inquiry,  association,  and 
induction ;  and,  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  the 
habit  of  steady  and  continued  attention.  The  culti- 
jatifin  of  these  mental  habits  is  of  greater  value  by  fiur 


dian  anjr^  onte  acqiitteneiiit  whaterei^  for  tkejrsuve  liie 
basis-of  all  ftttttfe  unpioirament,  andaie  eakrolated'to 
give  a  tone  to.tlie  -whole  character. 

In  this  brief  oudine  I  have  said  notibing  on  the 
subject  of  idigious  instruction ;  for  die  same  ndes 
apply  to  it  as  to  branches  of  infoior  importance,  in 
as  far  as  it  is  to  be  considered  as  engaging  the  in- 
tellectttal  powers.  The  chief  error  here  appears  to 
be  the  practice  of  trusting  too  much  to  the  mere 
repetition  of  tadks  or  catechisms,  without  that  kind 
of  direct  personal  instruction  which  is  calculated  to 
interest  the  attention,  to  fix  the  truths  upon  the  im- 
derstanding,  and  to  cultivate  the  habits  of  associa- 
tion and  reflection.  A  leading  branch  of  this  sub- 
ject, the  culture  of  the  mcnral  feelings,  does  not  be- 
long to  our  pisesent  inquiry ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
mention  it  without  alluding  to  its  int^ise  interest, 
even  in  a  phibsophical  point  of  view.  One  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena,  certainly,  in  the  science 
of  the  human  mind,  is  the  high  degree  of  culture  of 
which  the  moral  powers  are  susceptible^  even  in  the 
infant  mind,  long  be&re  the  powers  of  intellect  are 
developed  for  the  investigation  of  truth. 

In  reference  to  the  whole  scaenoe  c(  edneation, 
nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  princi^e 
of  association,  whidi,  we  have  formerly  seen,  ex^ts 
«  most  extensive  influence,  not  in  the  remeBd)rance 
of  fittts  alone,  but  in  perpetuating  and  recalling  men- 
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tal  emotions*  We  teke  a  very  lindled^iew,  indeed, 
of  l&i»  great  subject,  if  we  eoafioe  education  entirdy 
or  chiefly  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  even  to 
the  culture  of  the  intellectual  powers.  That  system 
is  deficient  in  its  most  essential  part,  which  does  not 
carry  on,  along  with  these,  a  careftd  and  habitual  cul- 
ture and  regulation  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of 
the  young,— -their  attachments  and  antipathies,— 
their  hopes  and  ftai8,-^heir  joys  and  sorrows ;— *the 
cultivation  of  the  social  and  benevoliBnt  affections ;— - 
the  habit  of  repressing  selfishness  and  bearing  ineon- 
venienoes  and  disappomtments  without  murmuring ; 
—41  disposition  to  candour  and  ingenuousness,  and  a 
aaorad  regard  to  truth.  Their  ftiture  •  character,  as 
social  And  moral  bangs,  will  be  greatly  influenced  by 
die  manner  in  which  they  are  taught  from  an  early 
perijod  to  regulate  their  emotions,  by  directing  them 
to  adequate  and  worthy  object8,-»8nd  controllfliQ^ 
them  by  the  great  principles  of  wisdom  and  -virtue. 
In  this  important  process  the  principle  of  association 
exerts  a  most  extensire  influence.  The  stesn  lessons 
of  morality,  and  eren  the  sublime  trudis  c£  religion, 
may  be  rigidly  imjuressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young,  and  may,  in  after*life,  recur  firom  time  to 
time  as  a  mere  matter  of  remembrance ;  but  many 
must  have  eiqierienced  how  different  is  the  impiea- 
sion,  when  th^  recur  in  dose  association  with  a 
father^s  affection  and  a  mother's  tenderness, — ^with 
ike  lively  recolloetion  of  a  home,  where  the  kindest 
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sympathies  of  the  human  heart  shed  around  the  do* 
mestic  cirde  all  that  is  lovely  in  life,  while  a  mild 
and  consistent  piety  habitually  pointed  the  way  to  a 
life  which  is  to  come. 


OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DISEASE  UPON 
ATTENTION  AND  MEMORY, 

The  preceding  imperfect  outline,  of  the  subject  of 
memory,  naturally  leads  us  briefly  to  investigate  the 
manner  in  which  this  function  is  impaired  in  connex- 
ion with  bodily  disease.  This  takes  place  chiefly 
from  injuries  of  the  head,  affections  of  the  brain, 
fever,  and  diseases  of  extreme  debiUty.  Similar  ef- 
fects arise  from  intemperance  and  other  habits  of  dis- 
sipation. Our  present  purpose,  however,,  is,  not  to 
investigate  the  peculiar  effects  of  these  various  causes, 
but  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  atten* 
tion  and  memory,  and  we  may  include  poroeptioa, 
are  affected  by  any  or  all  of  them. 

The  first  mental  function  which  is  impaired  by 
bodily  disease  is  usually  the  power  of  attention  ;-— 
this  we  see  illustrated  in  all  febrile  afl^tions.  The 
patient,  in  the  early  or  milder  stages,  is  incapabk 
of  fixing  his  mind  upon  any  thing  that  requires 
much  attention,  of  following  out  an  argument^  or  of 
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titanascting  business  whkh  oalls  for  much  thought 
or  oonsiderfttion.  He  is  acute  and  intelligent  as  to 
alLcominon  ocourre&ces,  and  shows  no  want  of  re- 
collection, or  of  the  power  of  reasoning  when  his 
attention  is  excited ;  but  he  feels  it  an  exertion  that 
is  painful  to  him.  In  a  higher  degree  of  this  con^^ 
dition,  he  is  still  intelligent  as  to  what  is  said  or 
done  at  the  time,  or  in  recognising  persons ;  but  in 
a  short  time  forgets  every  thing  in  regard  to  the  per- 
son or  the  occurrence.  He  is  incapable  of  that  de- 
gree of  attention  which  is  necessary  for  memory, 
though  the  powers  of  perception  are  entire.  In  the 
next  stage,  he  becomes  incapable  of  receiving  the  full 
impression  from  external  things ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this,  he  mistakes  the  objects  of  his  own  thoughts 
for  realities.  This  is  delirium,  and  there  are  various 
d^rees  of  it.  In  some  cases,  the  attention  of  the 
patient  can  be  roused  for  a  time,  and  directed  to  the 
true  relations  of  external  things,  though  he  relapses 
into  his  delirious  impressions  when  he  is  left  undis- 
turbed ;  in  others,  the  fidse  impression  is  constant, 
and  cannot  be  conc^ted  by  any  effort  which  is  made 
to  direct  the  attention ;  and,  in  a  third  modification 
of  this  remarkable  condition,  he  mixes  up  his  hallu- 
cinations with  external  impressions  in  a  most  singu- 
lar manner.  He  is  still  capable,  however,  of  describ- 
ing faifi  impressions,  that  is,  of  talking  so  as  to  be 
understood^  though  what  he  speaks  of  relates  only  to 
his  erjrcmeous  eonceptions,  or  mere  bodily  feelings. 
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In  the  neact  stage,  he  either  ckpes  ndt  attempt  to  ex* 
press  hiinself  at  all,  or  i»  entirety  umnteU^Ue.  He 
is  now  cut  off  firom  oomnmmcati<m  with  external 
thvigs,  and  with  othef  sentient  beings ;  and  the  high- 
est degree  of  this  is  what  we  call  ooma,  or  stupor, 
which  resembles  profound  sleep. 

This  description  refers  chiefly  to  the  giradations 
in  the  state  of  the  mental  functions  which  •  we  ob- 
serve in  continued  fever.  It  is  particularly  inter- 
esting to  trace  them  in  this  disease,  because  we  see 
the  various  gracfes  passing  into  one  another,  and  thus 
ahowing,  in  a  ecmnected  series,  the  leading  peculiarir 
ties,  which,  in  other  a&ctions,  we  have  to  contem- 
plate separately.  Th^se  peculiarities'may  be  ehiefiy 
referred  to  the  following  heads. 

I^  A  state  in  which  the  attention  cannot  be  steadily 
directed  to  a  long  and  connected  train  of  thought,  or 
to  any  thing  requiring  a  continued  eflbrt  of  mind. 
This  takes  place,  4u^<  almady  stated,  in-^the^  earlier 
stages  of  all  febrile  diseases.  It«  likewise- oeews  in 
eonneidon  with  the  debility  which  succeeds  acute  dis- 
eases; in  persons  broken  down  by  intempev anoe ;  and 
in  the  first  approaches  ot  old  age*  It  is  also  often 
observed  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  oonnexioii  with 
a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach. 

II.  A  state  in  whidb  the  impression  made  hf  ex- 
ternal things  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  leman- 
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brance,  though  there  appears  to  be,  at  the  time,  a 
perfect  perception.  A  person  so  affieeted  understands 
what  is  said  to  him,  and  answers  correctly,  but  very 
soon  forgets  what  has  passed ;  he  knows  a  friend,  and 
is  h«ppy  to  see  him,  but  in  a  short  time  forgets  the 
occurrence.  This  is  met  with  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  febrile  diseases,  in  the  higher  d^ees  of  the 
odnditi<m  which  results  firom  habitual  intemperance, 
and  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  age.  It  also 
occurs  in  diseases  of  the  brainj  and  in  cases  of  inju« 
ries  of  the  head.  A  lady,  whom  I  attended  some 
time* ago,  on  account  of  an  injury  produced  by  a  £dl 
ftOiA  a  horse,  lay,  for  the  first  week,  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect stupor ;  she  then  gradually  revived,  so  as  to  be 
sensible  to  external  impressions,  and  aftar  some  time 
to  recognise  her  friends.  But  afterwards,  when  she 
was  entirely  recovered,  she  had  no  recollection  of  this 
period  <rf  her  convalescence,  or  of  having  seen  various 
friends  who  then  visited  her,  though,  at  the  time, 
she  recognised  them,  CGOiversed  with  them  sensibly, 
and  wa»  very  happy  to  see  them. 

III.  The  third  condition  is  that  in  which  external 
impresaionB  are  either  not  perceived  at  all,  or  are 
peiveived  in  a  manner  which  cannot  convey  any  dis- 
tinct notion  of  their  relations  to  the  mind.  On  this 
account  the  conceptions  or  trains  of  ideas  existing  in 
the  mind  itself  are  believed  to  be  realities.  This  re- 
markable condition  belongs  properly  to  another  part 
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of  our  subject.  It  occurs  in  variotis  forms  of  c!eli« 
rium»  and  constitutes  the  peculiar,  characters  of  in- 
sanity and  dreaming.  The  ideas  or  conc^tions 
which  occupy  the  mind  in  this  condition  are  various. 
They  may  be  trains  of  thought  excited  by  some  pass- 
ing event,  or  some  bodily  sensation ;  and  frequently 
the  patient  repeats  something  which  is  said  in  his 
hearing,  and  then  branches  off  into  some  other  train 
to  which  that  has  given  rise.  In  other  cases,  the 
impression  is  one  which  has  been  brought  up  by  some 
old  associations,  even  relating  to  things  which  the 
person  when  in  health  had  not  recollected. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing precisely  the  state  of  the  mental  operations  du- 
ring fever,  and  I  therefore  find  considerable  interest 
in  a  statement  which  I  have  received  from  a  gentle- 
man, whom  I  attended  along  with  Dr.  Andrew 
Combe.  His  case  was  one  of  protracted  fever,  which 
went  on  for  about  six  weeks  ;  and  it  came  on  after 
much  excitement  and  intense  application  of  mind,  in 
bringing  to  perfection  a  piece  of  complicated  machi- 
nery. During  the  first  fortnight  the  febrile  symp- 
toms were  "mild,  but  with  much  complaint  of  head- 
ach  ;  he  lay  like  a  person  unwilling  to  be  disturbed, 
and  was  little  inclined  to  speak,  but  was'  quite  sen- 
sible, and  answered  correctly  whenever  he  was  spoken 
to.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  restlessness, 
in  which  he  was  more  inclined  to  talk,  and  often 

wished  to  get  out  of  bed ;  he  now  began  to  have  false 
6 
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pexeeptioiiSy  aad  p9icKK7»ns  i^  delmum,  with  eonsit 
derable  excitement,  and  tbe^  cQntumed  during  the 
remainder  of  the  att«ck,T*-bttt,  with  intervals  of  seve* 
ral  hoars,  in  which  he,  was  perf^tly  sensible,  Bu* 
ring  these  he  waa  able  to  lOonverse  coaeqtly  for  somt 
time;  but  it  was  founds  that  eonvarsation,  pontic 
nued  bejrond  a  eertain  time,  uniformly  brought  back 
the  delizium.  :  The  account  which  he  giv^s  of  hi» 
mental  feelingR  during  these  two  different  periods  <^ 
his  illness,  is  ciuions  and  in^resting..  Of  the  first, 
namely,  that  duiing. which  he  was  quite  sensible,  he 
says  he  can  gm  no  intelligible. acG0unt,i-<-it  »wa9 
deqs  daik,  hideous,  but  indefinite,  and  he  looks  back 
upon  it  with  horror.  .  He  has  no  recollection  of  suf- 
finring  any  bodily  pain,  but  seemed  to  suffer  the  moat 
excruciating  mental  agony,  which  he  cannot  describe. 
He  remembers,  in  reference  to  this  period,  no  pei^ 
sona^  na  passing  of  time,  no  distinction  of  night  and 
day,  no  sleeping  or  waking,  hearing,  s^ing,  smelling, 
or  tasting  any  thiaig ;  he  has  only  the  impression  o£ 
a  long,  dull,  horrible,  but  indescribable  dream ;.  and 
his  own  coniictton  is,  that  he  was,  at  this  time,  alto- 
gether inaeaMihle  to  external  objects.  ^<  A  state  of 
great  nae&tal  activity  followed, — great,  but  not  un- 
pleasant excitement.  All  sorUi  of  wild,  but  uncon- 
nected, lantasiea  successiyely  occupied'  my  mind. 
Sometimes  my  thoughts  ran  upon  things  wbt(^  had 
fimnerly  interested  me ;.  and  at. others,  <sx  thingi^  of 
which  I  had  never  dreamt. .  The  distinguishing  ch^ 
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racter  of  this  period  was,  that  thoughts  wcaie  realitijgsv 
'  as  is  the  case  in  dreaming.  Scenes  and  speculations 
of  all  kinds  passed  in  rapid  succession  through  mj 
mind,  but  they  had  all  the  force  and  vigour  of  acttuil 
{existence.  I  did  not  think  of  doing  a  thing,  but  did 
it.  Persons,  periods,  places,  and  things,  the  most 
incompatible  with  each  other,  were  all  brought  toge- 
ther without  a  shadow  of  difficulty  ;  and  when  toge- 
ther, without  exciting  the  idea  of  their  own  inconss- 
tiency.  For  some  of  these  potions  I  can  easily  ac- 
count, as  being  consistent  with  the  general  current  <tf 
my  thoughts  ;  for  others  I  can  conceive  no  imagin- 
able cause;  but  my  recollection  of  many  of  the  scenes 
is  even  now  more  vivid  than  of  many  things  that  have 
really  happened  to  me."*^  He  then  describes  a  va- 
riety of  the  scenes  which  passed  before  him,  in  a 
manner  strictly  analogous  to  dreaming.  The  first 
was  a  fair  in  a  village  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  had 
resided  when  a  boy  at  school ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  there,  and  appeared  in  the  act  of  open- 
ing the  gate  of  the  church -yard.  ^  This  was  succeeded 
by  a  shooting  excursion  ;  this  by  extensive  transac- 
tions with  soldiers,  in  which  he  was  concerned  in  ex- 
ertions for  improving  their  condition.  Then  he  was 
•  engaged  in  a  duel ;  and  finally,  he  was  concerned  in 
an  extensive  brewery,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
manager ;  and  so  strong  was  this  impression,  that  the 
belief  of  its  reality  was  not  removed  after  he  was  fix 
advanced  in  convalescence.      One  point  is  deserving 
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of  QOtioe,  namely,  that  he  seemed  to  have  lo&t  all 
idea  of  personal  identity.  Thus,  in  the  cour$e  of  his 
illne3s,  he  had  a  sore  ear,  which  appeared  to  produce 
considefable  un^siness  ;  but  he  had  no  idea  that  it 
was  his  own  esur, — he  thought  it  belonged  to  a  soldier 
boy. 

IV.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  many  of  the 
cases  rdPerred  to  under  the  preceding  heads  is,  that, 
along  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  incapacity  of 
atteoiding  to  present  objects,  there  is  often  a  won- 
derful activity  of  mind  in  regard  to  old  impressions, 
axkd  even  the  renewal  of  recollections  which  had 
beoB  entirely  lost.  Of  this  kind  there  are  various 
remarkable  examples  on  record,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  memory  of  languages.  A  man,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Abemethy,  had  been  bom  in  France,  but  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  England,  and, 
for  many  years,  had  entirely  lost  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing French.  But  when  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  on  account  of  the  eflPects  of  an  injury  of  the 
head,  he  always  spoke  French.  A  similar  case  oc- 
curred in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  of  a  man  who  was 
in  a  state  of  stupor  in  consequence  of  an  injury  of 
the  head.  On  his  partial  recovery  he  spoke  a  lan- 
guage which  nobody  in  the  hospital  understood,  but 
which  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  Welsh.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  he  had  been  thirty  years  absent 
j&om  Wales,  and,  before  the  accident,  had  entirely 
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forgotten  his  natnre  language.  On  his  peifeet  leodP 
very,  he  completely  forgot  his  Wdsh  again,  and 
recovered  the  English  language.  A  lady,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Pricfaard,  when  in  a  state  of  ddirinm,  spoke 
a  language  which  nobody  about  her  understood  ;  but 
which  also  was  discovered  to  be  Wdsh.  None  of 
her  friends  could  form  any  conception  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  become  acquainted  with  that  lan- 
guage ;  but  after  much  inquiry,  it  was  discovered, 
that  in  her  childhood  s^he  had  a  nurse,  a  native  of  a 
district  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  the  dialect  of 
which  is  closely  analogous  to  the  Welsh.  The  lady 
had  at  that  time  learnt  a  good  deal  of  this  dialect, 
but  had  entirely  forgotten  it  for  many  years  befine 
this  attack  of  fever.  The  case  has  also  been  com- 
municated to  me  of  a  lady  who  was  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, but  married  to  an  English  gentleman,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  accustomed  to  speak  the  English 
language.  During  an  illness,  of  the  nature  of  which 
I  am  not  informed,  she  always  spoke  Oennan,  and 
could  not  make  hersdf  understood  by  her  English 
attendants,  except  when  her  husband  acted  as  inter- 
preter. A  woman  who  was  a  native  rf  the  High- 
lands, but  accustomed  to  speak  English,  was  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Mackintosh  of  this  city,  on  account 
of  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  She  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  look  around  her  with  an  appearance  of  intelli- 
gence, but  Dr.  M.  could  not  make  her  comprehend 
any  thing  he  said  to  her,  or  answer  the  most  simple 
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^nestion.  He  then  desired  one  of  h€r  friends  to  ad- 
dress her  in  Oaelic^  when  she  immediately  answered 
with  readiness  and  fIuency.*^An  Italian  gentleman, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Rush,  who  died  of  the  yellow  fever 
in  New  Yoi^,  in  the  beginning  of  his  illness  spoke 
English,  in  the  middle  of  it  French,  but  on  the  day 
of  his  death  ho  spoke  only  Italian.  A  Lutheran 
clergyman  of  Philadelphia  informed  Dr.  Rush,  that 
Germans  and  Swedes,  of  whom  be  had  a  considerable 
number  in  his  congregation,  when  near  death  always 
prayed  in  their  native  languages,  thou^  some  of 
them,  ho  was  confident,  had  not  spoken  these  lan-« 
guages  fcr  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

A  case  has  been  related  to  me  of  a  boy,  who,  at 
the  age  of  four,  received  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  for 
which  he  underwent  the  operation  of  trepan.  He 
was  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  perfect  stupor,  and,  af- 
ter his  recovery,  retained  no  recollection  either  of  the 
accident  or  the  operation.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  du- 
ring tbe  delirium  of  a  fever,  he  gave  his  mother  an 
account  of  the  operation,  and  the  persons  who  were 
present  At  it,  with  a  ccnrrect  description  of  their  dress, 
and  other  minute  particulars.  He  had  never  been 
observed  to  allude  to  it  before,  and  no  means  were 
known  by  which  he  could  have  acquired  the  circum- 
stances which  he  inentioned.  An  eminent  medical 
friend  informs  me,  that>  during  fever,  without  any 
delirium,  he,  on  one  occasion,  r^ated  long  passages 
from  Homer,  which  he  could  not  do  when  in  health ; 
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and  another  friend  has  mentioned  to  me,  that,  id  a 
similar  situation,  there  were  represented  to  his  tnind^ 
in  a  most  vivid  manner,  the  circumstances  of  a  jour- 
ney in  the  Highlands,  which  he  had  performed  long 
before,  including  many  minute  particulars  whidi  he 
had  entirely  forgotten.  A  gentleman  who  was  tinder 
the  care  of  Dr.  Johnston  of  Kirkaldy,  when  in  a 
state  of  slight  delirium,  connected  with  erysipelas  of 
of  the  head,  sung,  with  great  precision,  some  Gaelic 
songs.  In  health  he  had  no  kind  of  turn  for  music ; 
and  though  in  his  youth  he  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Graelic  language,  he  had  been  for  many  years  en- 
tirely unaccustomed  to  it,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
language  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  or  altogether 
lost.  An  ignorant  servant  girl,  mentioned  by  Cole- 
ridge, during  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  repeated  pas- 
sages from  theological  works  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Rabbinical  Hebrew,  which,  being  taken  down  and 
traced  to  the  works  from  which  they  were  derived, 
wer^  found  to  be  repeated  with  perfect  accuracy.  It 
turned  out  that  she  had  been  servant  to  a  clergyman, 
a  man  of  much  learning  and  peculiar  habits,  who 
was  in  the^practice  of  walking  backwards  and  for- 
wards, along  a  passage  in  his  house  which  led  to 
the  kitchen,  and  there  reading  aloud  his  favourite 
authors. 

In  regard  to  the  memory  of  languages  as  influ- 
enced by  affections  of  the  brain,  a  condition  oceurs, 
the  reverse  of  that  now  mentioned,  and  presenting 
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aoixie  singular  phenomena ;  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence is  entirely  heyond  our  researches.  The  late 
Dr.  Gr^ory  was  accustomed  to  mention  in  his  lec- 
tures the  case  of  a  clergyman,  who,  while  labouring 
under  a  disease  of  the  brain,  spoke  nothing  but  He- 
brew, which  was  ascertained  to  be  the  last  language 
that  he  had  acquired.  An  English  lady,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Prichard,  in  recovering  from  an  apoplectic 
attack,  always  spoke  to  her  attendants  in  French, 
and  Iiad  actually  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.     This  continued  about  a  month. 

V.  The  last  condition  is  the  state  of  stupor  or 
conoa,  in  which  the  mind  is  entirely  cut  off  from  in- 
tercourse with  the  external  world.  This  occurs  in 
the  worst  states  of  fever, — in  various  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  injuries  of  the  head ;  and  the  same  condi- 
tion takes  place,  from  a  very  di£^ent  cause,  in  the 
state  of  fainting.  .  In  such  cases,  there  is  seldom  any 
recollection  of  mental  impressions;  yet  there  are 
i^ts  which  tend  to  show,  that  the  patient  is  not  in 
such  a  state  of  total  insensibility  to  external  things 
as  his  appearance  would  indicate.  A  gentleman, 
whom  I  attemded  in  a  state  of  perfect  apoplexy,  from 
which  he  did  not  recover,  was  frequently  observed  to 
adjust  his  nightcap  with  the  utmost  care,  when  it  got 
into  an  uncomfortable  state;  first  pulling  it  down 
over  bis  eyes,,  and  then  turning  up  the  front  of  it  in 
the  most  exact  manner.      Another,  whom  I  saw 
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lately  in  a  state  of  prafonnd  apoplexy^  ficom  wUdilie 
zeeoyered,  had  a  perfect  reodleetion  of  what  took 
phoe  during  the  attack,  and  mentioBed  many  dungs 
which  had  been  said  in  his  hearing,  wiiea  he  was 
supposed  to  be  IB  a  state  of  perfect  nnronwcionnnoss. 
A  lady,  pa^iecovering  firam  a  similar  state^  aaid  she 
had  been  asleep  and  dreaming,  and  mentioned  wiiat 
she  had  diieamt  about.  Facts  are  wanting  on  das 
curious  subject ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubts  that 
many  of  the  stories  related  of  things  seen  by  pnsons 
in  a  state  of  trance,  are  refierable  to  this  head,  and 
that  their  visions  consisted  of  the  oonceptbns  of  the 
mind  itself,  believed  for  the  time  to  be  real,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  dreaming.  That  such  impres- 
sions should  not  be  more  fie^uently  remembered,  in 
die  ordinary  cases  of  stup<»,  probably  arises  fivaa  the 
higher  degtee  and  greater  permanency  of  the  affec- 
tion than  that  which  occurs-  in  sleqi.  For  we  have 
reason  to  bdieve,  that  dreams  which  are  remembered 
occur  only  in  imperfiect  sleep,  and  ^t  after  very  pro- 
found sleep  we  do  not  remember  any  mental  impres- 
sions, though  we  have  satis&ctory  proof  that  they 
^dst.  Thus,  a  person  will  talk  in  his  sleep  so  as  to 
be  distinctly  understood  by  another,  but  without 
having  the  least  reooUectton  of  the  mental  impression 
which  led  to  what  he  said. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  we  have  refaved 
chiefly  to  the  temporary  influence  of  diseaae,  in  ira- 
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piirmg  or  suspending  the  powers  of  attaitaon  and 
memary  in  avgard  to  recent  impressions.  But  there 
la  a  part  of  the  subject  quite  distinct  from  this, 
namely,  the  eSiCt  of  certain  diseases  in  oUiterating 
impvessions  fermerly  received  and  long  vetained. 
The  higher  degrees  of  thia  condition  amount  t6  that 
state  which  ive  call  idiotism,  and  this  we  find  super- 
vening both  upon  affections  of  the  brain  and  pro* 
tiacted  febrile  diseases.  The  condition  so  produced 
ia  sflBnetimes  permaaient,  but  frequently  is  recovered 
ftpm  ;  and  reeovery  tskes  place  in  some  cases  ^adu- 
aBy,  in  otlrans  ^ery  suddenly.  A  man  moationed 
by  WilUs,  on  recovering  from  a  putrid  fever,  was 
found  to  have  ao  entirely  lost  his  mental  faculties, 
that  he  knew  nobody,  rememberefd  nothing,  and  un- 
derstood nothing ;  <<  vix  supra  brutum  saperet.'*'  He 
continued  in  this  state  for  two  months,  and  then 
gradually  recovered.  Some  years  ago  I  attended  a 
young  man,  who,  on  recovering  from  a  tedious  fever, 
waa  found  to  be  in  a  state  IxHrderiBg  upon  idiotism  ; 
and  this  continued  even  after  his  bodily  health  was 
entirely  restored.  In  this  state  he  was  taken  to  the 
country,  where  he  gradually  recovered  after  several 
montha.  A  gentleman  mentioned  by  Wepfer,  on 
ongjing  out  of  an  apoplecl^ic  attack,  was  found  to 
know  nobody,  and  remember  nothing.  After  several 
weeks,  he. began  to  know  his  friends,  to  remember 
woida,  to  repeat  the  Lord^s  pray^,  and  to  read  a  few 
weeds  1^  La^,  rather  than  Oerman,  which  was  hia 
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own  Ungaage.  When  ui^ed  to  read  more  than  a 
few  words  at  a  timey  he  said  that  he  formerly  under- 
stood these  things,  but  now  did  not.  After  some 
timey  he  began  to  pay  more  attention  to  what  was 
passing  around  him ;  but,  while  thus  making  slight 
and  gradual  progress,  he  was,  after  a  few  months, 
suddenly  cut  off  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

The  sudden  recoveries  from  this  condition  of  the 
mental  powers  are  still  more  remarkable.  Dr. 
Prichard,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Rush  of 
Philadelphia,  m^itions  an  American  student,  a  per- 
son of  considerable  attainments,  who,  on  recovering 
from  a  fever,  was  found  to  have  lost  all  his  acquired 
knowledge.  When  his  health  was  restored,  he  began 
to  apply  to  the  Latin  grammar ;  had  passed  through 
the  elementary  parts  and  was  beginning  to  construe, 
when,  one  day,  in  making  a  strong  effort  to  recollect 
a  part  of  his  lesson,  the  whole  of  his  lost  impressions 
suddenly  returned  to  his  mind,  and  he  found  himself 
at  once  in  possession  of  all  his  former  acquirements* 

In  slighter  injuries  of  the  head,  accompanied  by 
loss  of  recpUection,  we  observe  the  circumstances 
gj^adually  recalled  in  a  very  singular  manner.  Some 
y^Ars  ago  I  saw  a  boy  who  had  fiillen  from  a  wall, 
and  struck  his  head  against  a  stone  which  lay  at  the 
fiiot  of  it.  He  was  carried  home  in  a.  state  of  insen- 
sibility, from  which  he  soon  recovered,  but  without 
any  recollection  of  the  acddent.  He  felt  that  hi& 
bead  was  hurt,  but  he  had  no  idea  how  he  had  re- 
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tSeived  the  injury.  After  d,  short  time  he  recollected 
that  he  had  struck  his  head  against  a  stone,  but  had 
no  recollection  how  he  had  come  to  do  so.  After 
another  interval,  he  recollected  that  he  had  been  on 
the  top  of  a  wall,  and  had  fallen  from  it  and  struck 
against  the  stone,  but  could  not  remember  where  the 
wall  was.  After  some  time  longer,  he  recovered  the 
recollection  of  all  the  circumstances.  Dr.  Prichard 
mentions  a  gentleman,  who  suffered  a  severe  injury 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  who,  on  his  recovery, 
had  no  recollection  of  any  thing  relating  to  the  acci- 
dent, or  for  some  time  before  iu  A  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  his  recollection  of  it  began  to  re- 
turn, and  it  was  only  as  he  repeatedly  rode  over  the 
country  where  the  accident  had  happened,  that  the 
sight  of  the  various  objects  gradually  recalled  the 
circumstances  of  the  journey  in  which  it  occiirried, 
and  of  the  accident  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  sin- 
gular examples  occur,  on  recovering  from  comatose 
affections,  of  the  sudden  revival  of  subjects  of  thought 
which  had  been  in  the  mind  at  the  time  of  the  at- 
tack. A  lady,  whose  case  was  lately  communicated 
to  me,  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  attack  while  en- 
gaged at  cards.  The  seizure  took  place  on  a  Thursday 
evening, — she  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  recovered  her  consciousness  rather 
suddenly  on  Sunday.  The  first  words  she  then 
uttered  were  by  asking,  *'  what  is  trump.'' 

A  still  more  remarkable  phenomenon,  connected 
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with  eases  of  this  kind,  occurs  in  some  instances  in 
which  there  is  perfect  intelligence  in  regard  to  recent 
circumstances,  but  an  obliteration  of  former  impres- 
sions. Of  this  I  have  received  the  following  striking 
example  from  an  eminent  medical  friend.  A  re- 
spectable surgeon  was  thrown  from  his  horse  while 
riding  in  the  country,  and  was  carried  into  an  ad- 
joining house  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  From  this 
he  very  soon  recovered,  described  the  accident  dis- 
tinctly, and  gave  minute  directions  in  regard  to  his 
own  treatment.  In  particular,  he  requested  that  he 
might  be  immediately  bled;  the  bleeding  was  re- 
peated, at  his  own  desire,  after  two  hours ;  and  he 
conversed  correctly  regarding  his  feelings  and  the 
state  of  his  pulse  with  the  medical  man  who  visited 
him.  In  the  evening  he  was  so  much  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  be  removed  to  his  own  house,  and  a 
medical  friend  accompanied  him  in  the  carriage.  As 
they  drew  near  home,  the  latter  made  some  observa- 
tion, respecting  precautions  calculated  td  prevent  un« 
necessary  alarm  to  the  wife  and  family  of  the  parent, 
when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  discovered  that  his 
friend  had  lost  all  idea  of  having  either  i^  wife  or 
children.  This  condition  continued  during  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  it  was  only  on  the  third  day,  and 
after  farther  bleeding,  that  the  circumstances  of  his 
past  life  began  to  recur  to  his  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  remarkable  instances  occur  of  the  permanence 
i>f  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  previously  to 
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such  injuries,  though  the  mental  faculties  are  entiieljr 
obscured  as  to  all  subsequent  impressions.  An  af- 
fecting example  is  menticmed  by  Dr.  Conolly; — a 
young  clergyman,  when  on  the  point  of  being  mar- 
ried, suffered  an  injury  of  the  head  by  which  his  un- 
derstanding was  entirely  and  permanently  deranged. 
He  lived  in  this  condition  till  the  age  of  eighty  ;  and 
to  the  last  talked  of  nothing  but  his  approaching 
wedding,  and  expressed  impatience  for  the  arrival  of 
the  happy  day. 

It  is  chiefly  in  conneixion  with  attacks  of  an  apo- 
plectic nature,  that  we  mteet  with  singular  examples 
of  loss  of  memory  on  particular  topics,  or  extending 
only  to  a  particular  period.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon is  loss  of  the  memory  of  words,  or  of  names, 
while  the  patient  retains  a  correct  idea  of  things  and 
persons.  The  late  Dr.  Gregory  used  to  mention  a 
lady,  who,  after  an  apoplectic  attack,  recovered  cor- 
rectly her  ideas  of  things,  but  could  not  name  them. 
In  giving  directions  respecting  family  matters,  she 
was  quite  distinct  as  to  what  i^e  wished  to  be  done, 
but  could  make  herself  understood  only  by  going 
through  the  house,  and  pointing  to  the  various  ar- 
ticles. A  gentleman  whom  I  attended  some  years 
ago,  after  recovering  from  an  apoplectic  attack,  knew 
his  friends  perfectly,  but  could  not  name  them. 
Walking  one  day  in  the  street,  he  met  a  gentleman 
to  whom  he  was  very  anxious  to  communicate  some- 
thing respecting  a  mutual  friend.     After  various  in- 
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effectual  attempts  to  make  him  understand  whom  he 
meant,  he  at  last  seized  him  hj  the  arm  and  dragged 
him  through  several  streets  to  the  house  of  the  gen- 
tleman of  whom  he  was  speaking,  and  pointed  to  the 
name-plate  on  the  door. 

A  singular  modification  of  this  condition  has  heexi 
related  to  me.  The  gentleman  to  whom  it  refened, 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  name  of  an  ob- 
ject if  it  was  spoken  to  him,  but  understood  it  per- 
fectly when  it  was  written.  His  mental  faculties 
were  so  entire,  that  he  was  ei^aged  in  most  exten- 
sive agricultural  concerns,  and  he  managed  them 
with  perfect  correctness  by  means  of  a«  remarkable 
contrivance.  He  kept  before  him,  in  the  room  where 
he  transacted  business,  a  list  of  the  words  which  were 
most  apt  to  occur  in  his  intercourse  with  his  work- 
men. When  one  of  these  wished  to  communicate 
with  him  on  any  subject,  he  first  heard  what  the 
•  workman  had  to  say,  but  without  understanding  him 
farther  than  simply  to  catch  the  words.  He  then 
turned  to  the  words  in  his  written  list,  and  whenever 
they  met  his  eye,  he  understood  them  perfectly. 
These  particulars  I  had  £ram  his  son,  a  gentleman 
of  high  intelligence.  Another  firequent  modificatimi 
consists  in  putting  one  name  for  another,  but  always 
using  the  words  in  the  same  sense.  An  example  of 
this  also  occurred  in  the  gentlemau  last  mentioned. 
He  uniformly  called  his  snuff-box  a  hogshead,  and 
the  association  which  led  to  this  appeared  to  be  ob- 
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Ttous.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  had  heen  in 
Yirginia,  and  connected' with  the  trade  in  tobacco; 
so  that  the  transition  from  snuff  to  tobacco,  and  from 
tobacco  to  a  hogshead,  seemed  to  be  natural.  An- 
other gentleman  affected  in  this  manner,  when  he 
wanted  coals  put  upon  his  fire,  always  called  for  pa;- 
per,  and  when  he  wanted  paper  called  for  coals  ;  and 
these  words  he  always  used  in  the  same  manner.  In 
other  cases,  the  patient  seems  to  invent  names,  using 
words  which  to  a  stranger  are  quite  unintelligible ; 
but  he  always  uses  them  in  the  same  sense,  and  his 
immediate  attendants  come  to  understand  what  be 
means  by  them. 

A  gentleman  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  whom 
I  attended  some  time  ago  on  account  of  an  attack  in 
his  head,  lost  almost  entirely  the  use  of  the  English 
language,  and  expressed  himself  in  a  dialect  which 
seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  French,  Italian,  Spa- 
nish, German,  and  Turkish,  with  many  words  which 
were  entirely  without  meaning.  He  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  these  languages  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  when  in  diplomatic  situations  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  had  lived  in  retirement  in  Scotland  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  seemed  to  be  quite 
distinct  in  his  ideas  of  things,  as  appeared  from  his 
going  to  shops  and  making  purchases  in  the  most 
correct  manner,  but  always  by  searching  about  till 
he  found  the  article  he  wanted ;  and  when  driving 
out  in  his  carriage,  though  he  could  not  make  him* 
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self  inieUi^ble  to  his  ooadnnan  in  wmiSf  he  was 
quite  distinct  in  directing  him  by  signs  where  he 
wished  to  be  diiren.     The  hmguage  which  he  chiefly 
employed  appeared  to  be  Spanish,  and  with  a  Por- 
tuguese, gentleman  who  paid  him  a  ^isit»  he  con^rersed 
for  some  time  very  correctly  in  Spanish,  introducing, 
however,  occasionally  words  from  othtt  languages. 
For  .a  long  time  after  the  attack,  he  rarely  spoke  the 
shortest  sentence  in  En^ish,  though  he  frequently 
used  single  words,  but  in  a  manner  in  which  no 
meaning  could  be  attached  to  thenu     Having  been 
afterwards  considerably  burnt  about  the  head^   by 
setting  fire  to  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  he  was  ehsenr- 
ed  to  use  more  English  words  for  some  time,  and 
this  being  followed  by  a  course  of  blistering,  he  con- 
tinued to  speak  more  in  English,  but  only  occasum- 
ally  and  in  very  short  sentences.     These  were  some- 
times correctly  expressed,  and  sometimes  with  that 
misapplication  of  words  which  is  usual  in  such  affec- 
tions ;  thus,  having. at  one  time  occasion  to  inspect  a 
house  which  was  of  very  small  dimensions,  but  fitted 
up  with  great  neatness,  he  said,    <^  it  is  very  neat, 
but  a  very  little  child.  ^    Latterly,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  he  speaks  more  English  than  usual  when 
he  begins  9  conversation  with  a  person  whom  he  has 
not  seen  for  some  time,  but  that  he  soonielapaes  into 
his  unintelligible  language ;  and  the  same  eflfect  is 
produced  by  any  communication  that  excites  either 
surprise  or  distress. 
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Another  remarkable  modification  of  this  condition 
of  the  mental  powers,  is  found  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  loss  of  the  recollection  ofa  particular  period. 
A  clergyman  mentioned  by  Dr.  Beattie,  on  recover- 
ing from  an  apoplectic  attadk,  was- found  to  have  lost 
the  recollectioi)  of  exactly  four  years ;  every  thing 
that  occurred  before  that  period  he  remembered  per^ 
fectly*  He  gradufdly  recovered,  partly  by  a  spon- 
taheous  revivd  of  his  memory,  and  partly  by  acquir- 
ing a  knowle^^  of  the  leading  events  of  the  period. 
A  young  lady  who  was  present  at  a  late  catastrophe 
in  Sobtland,  in  which  many  people  lost  their  lives  by 
the  foil  of  the  gallery  of  a  church,  escaped  without 
any  injury,  but  with  the  oomjdete  loss  of  the  recol- 
lection of  any  of  the  circumstances ;  and  this  extend- 
ed,  not  only  to  the  accident,  but  to  every  thing  that 
had  occurred  to  her  for  a  certain  time  before  going 
to  church.  A  lady,  whom  I  attended  some  years 
ago  in  a  protracted  illness,  in  which  her  memory  be- 
came much  impaired,  lost  the  recollection  of  a  period 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  spoke  with  perfect 
consistency  of  things  as  they  stood  before  that  time. 

Aa  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  the  principle 
in  such  cases  seems  to  be,  that,  when  the  memory  is 
impaired  to  a  certain  degree,  the  less  of  it  extend«( 
badLwiards  to  some  event  or  some  period,  by  'which: 
SL  particularly  deep  impression  had  been  made  upon 
the  mind.  In  the  lady  last  mentioned,  for  instance, 
the  period  of  whidi  she  lost  the  recollection  was  that 
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during  which  she  had  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  it 
extended  back  to  her  removal  from  another  city  in 
which  she  had  lived  for  many  years.  During  her 
residence  in  the  latter,  she  had  become  the  inother  of  a 
numerous  family,  and  other  events  had  occurred  likely 
to  make  a  de^  impression  on  her  mind.  The  period 
of  her  residence  in  Edinburgh  had  been  uniform  and 
tranquil,  and  without  any  occurrence  calculated  to 
excite  much  attention  in  a  persoU  of  rather  slender 
mental  endowments.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can 
give  a  similar  explanation  of  eases,  in  which  the  loss 
of  memory  has  extended  only  tQ  particular  subjects ; 
namely,  by  supposing,  that  these  subjects  had  been 
more  slightly  impressed  upon  the  mind;  than  those 
which  were  retained.  A  gentleman  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Seattle,  who,  after  a  blow  on  the  head,  lost  his 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  lost 
liny  thing  else. 

While  we  thus  review  the  manner  in  which  the 
manifestations  of  miind  are  affected,  in  certain  cases^ 
by  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  brain,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  refer  briefly  to  the  remarkable  in- 
stai^ces  in  which  the  brain  has  been  extensively  dis- 
eased without  the  phenomena  of  mind  being  impaired 
in  any  sensible  degree.  This  holds  true  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  destruction  of  each  individual  part  of  the 
brain,  and  likewise  to  the  extent  to  which  the  cere- 
bral mass  may  be  diseased  or  destroyed.    In  another 
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^cJrk  j  I  have  mentioned  various  cases  which  illustrate 
this  fact  in  a  very  striking  manner ;  particularly  the 
case  of  a  lady  in  whom  one  half  of  the  brain  was  re- 
duced to  a  mass  of  disease  ;  but  who  retained  all  her 
fisumlties  to  the  last,  exoept  that  there  was  an  imper- 
fection of  vision, — and  had  been  enjoying  herself  at 
a  convivial  party  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  a  few 
hours  before  her  death.  A  man  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Ferriar,  who  died  of  an  affection  of  the  brain,  retain- 
ed all  his  faculties  entire  till  the  very  moment  of 
death  which  was  sudden:  on  examining  his  head, 
the  whole  right  hemisphere,  that-  is  one  half  of  his 
brain,  was  found  deistroyed  by  suppuration.  In  a 
similar  case  recorded  by  Diemerbroek,  half  a  poUnd 
of  matter  was  found  in  the  brain ;  and  in  one  by 
Dr.  Heberden,  there  was  half  a  pound  of  water. 
A  man,  mentioned  by  Mr.  0'*Halloran,  suffered 
isuch  an  injury  of  the  head,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  bone  was  removed  on  the  right  side ;  and  exten- 
4»ive  suppuration  having  taken  place,  there  was  dis- 
charged at  each  dressing,  through  the  opening,  an 
immense  quantity  of  matter  mixed  vnth  large  mas^ses 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  This  went  on  for  se- 
venteeii  days,  and  it  appears  that  nearly  one  half  of 
the  brain  was  thrown  out  mixed  with  the  matter ; 
yet  the  man  retained  all  his  intellectual  faculties  to 
the  very  moment  of  dissolution ;  and,  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease,  his  mind  maintained 
uniform   tranquillity.      These  remarkable  histories 
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might  1)6  gieatlj  multipUed  if  it  'wete  leqvired,  bixt 
at  pres^it  it  seems  only  necessary  to  add  die  rery 
interestiiig  case  rdated.by  Mr.  Marahall.  It  is  tlat 
of  a  man  who  died  with  a  pound  of  water  in  his  farabit 
after  having  been  long  in  a  state  of  idioi^,  bat  who, 
a  very  short  time,  bcfoxe  death,  boeame  peifieetly.  ra- 
tional. 

The  facts,  which  have  been  thtis  briefly  vrferred 
to,  present  a  series  of  phenomena  of  the  most  remark- 
able kind,  but  on  which  we  cannot  speculate  in  the 
smallest  degree  without,  advancing  beyond  the  sphere 
of  our  limited  faculties  ;  one  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
tain,—that  they  give  no  countenance  to  the  doctrine 
of  materialism,  which  some  have  presumptuously  de- 
duced from  a  very  partial  view  of  the  influence  of 
cerebral  disease' upon  the  manifestationsr  of  mind. 
They  show  us,  indeed,  in  a  very  striking  manner,, 
the  mind  holding  intercourse  with  theextemalwiDrid, 
througb  the  medium  of  the  brain  and  nervous  i^ys* 
i^m ;  and,  by  certain  diseases  of  these  organs,  they 
show  this  intercourse  impaired  or  suspended ;  but 
they  show  nothing  more.  In  particular,  they  war- 
rant nothing  in  any  degree  analogous  to  those  par- 
tial deductions  which  form  the  basis  of  matmalism. 
On  the  contrary,  they  show  us  the  brain  injured 
and  diseased  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  withont  the 
mental  functions  being  afiected  in  any  sensible  de- 
gree.    They  show  us,  farther,  the  manilestatMMis  of 
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tmnd  obflcuied  for  a  time,  and  yet  reviving  in  all 
their  original  vigour,  almost  in  the  very  moment  ef 
dissolution.  Finally,  they  exhibit  to  us  the  mind, 
eat  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  external  worlds 
Teealling  its  old  rmpressions,  even  of  things  long 
fergotten;  and  exercising  its  powers  on  those  which 
had  long  ceased  to  exist,  in  a  manner  totally  irre- 
leoncilable  with  any  idea  we  can  form  of  a  material 

&IIlCtlOIL 


SECTION  IL 
ABSTRACTION. 


By  Abstraction,  we  separate  various  facts  ham 
each  other,  and  examine  them  individually.  We 
separate,  finr  example,  the  qualities  of  a  substance^ 
^xid  eontemplate  one  of  them  apart  from  the  rest. 
This  net  of  the  mind  is  employed  in  two  processes  of 
the  utmost  importance.  By  the  one,  we  examine  a 
variety  of  objects,  select  the  properties  in  which  cer-^ 
tain  numbers  of  them^ag^ree,  and  thus  arrange  them 
into  classes,  genera,  and  species.  By  the  other,  we 
take  a  mote  comprehensive  view  c^  an  extensive  col- 
l0Ction  of  facts,  and  select  one  which  is  common  to 
the  whole.  This  we  call  generaBaing,  or  dedudng  a 
j^encral  &ct,  ^r  general  prindple ;  and  the  process  is 
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of  extensive  application  in  all  philosophical  inquiriefi^^ 
The  particular  points  to  be  attended  to,  in  conduet* 
ing  it,  will  come  under  view  in  another  part  of  our 
subject.  The  most  important  is,  that  the  iaet, 
assumed  as  general,  really  belongs  to  all  the  indivi- 
dual instances,  and  has  not  been  deduced  firom  the 
examination  of  only  a  part  of  them. 

There  have  been  disputes  among  writers  on  the 
science  of  mind,  whether  abstraction  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  distinct  mental  operation,  or  is  referable 
to  judgment.  But  I  have  already  stated  that  my 
object  in  this  outline  is  to  avoid  all  such  discussions, 
and  to  allude  simply  to  the  actual  processes  of  the 
mind  in  a  practical  view.  One  thing  at  least  is  dear, 
namely,  that  our  abstractions  must  be  corrected  by 
reason,  the  province  of  which  is  to  judge  whether  the 
process  is  performed  correctly^  and  on  sound  princi- 
ples. This,  however,  is  distinct  from  the  primary 
act  of  the  mind,  to  which  I  now  apply  the  term  ab- 
straction, which  is  simply  thepower  of  contemplating 
one  property  of  a  substance  apart  from  its  other  pro- 
perties. It  thus  disjoins  things  which  by  nature  are 
intimately  united,  and  which  cannot  be  separated  in 
any  other  manner.  Reason  does  not  appear  to  be 
immediately  concerned  in  this,  though  it  is  most 
closely  connected  with  the  purposes  to  which  Uie 
process  is  afterwards  applied;  namely,  classifying 
substances  according  to  a  certain  agreement  of  pro* 
perties,  and  fixing  upon  those  which  are  common  to 
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all  the  individaals  of  a  numerous  series,  in  the  act 
of  generalizing,  or  deducing  a  general  fact  or  general 
prindple. 

I  have  formerly  alluded  to  a  period  in  the  science 
ef  mind,  when  our  ideas  of  external  things  were  sup- 
posed to  be  certain  actual  essences,  separated  from 
the  substances  and  conveyed  to  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple. In  connexion  with  this  theory,  there  arose  a 
controversy,  whether,  when  we  perform  the  mental 
act  of  generalizing,  there  exists  in  nature  any  essence 
corresponding  to  a  general  idea ;  or  whether,  in  ge- 
neralizing, we  nnerely  make  use  of  an  abstract  term : 
whether,  for  example,  in  using  the  word  nutrij  we 
only  employ  a  term ;  or  whether  we  have  the  power 
of  forming  an  idea  of  man  in  the  abstract,  without 
thinking  of  any  individual  man  :  and,  in  the  same 
maoaier,  whether  we  can  reason  respecting  a  class  of 
substances,  without  thinking  of  any  of  the  indivi- 
duals composing  it.  Hence  arose  two  sects,  whose 
disputes  make  a  most  remarkable  figure  in  the  his- 
tory of  intellectual  science, — ^the  Nominalists  and 
Bttilists. 

The  ccmtroversies  of  these  sects  we  now  consid^ 
aa  litde  more  than  a  matter  of  historical  curiosity ; 
but,  for  several  centuries,  they  divided  the  learned 
of  Europe,  and  were  often  carried  on  with  an  aspe- 
rity amounting  to  actual  persecution,  ^<  The  No- 
minalists,"^ says  Mosfaeim,  <<  procured  the  death  of 
John  Hass,  who  was  a  Realist ;  a^d  in  their  letter  to 
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Lewis,  king  tif  France,  dp  not  pretend  to  deny  that 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  resentment  <^  their  siect.  The 
Realists,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained,  in  they^ai 
1479,  the  condemnation  of  John  de  Wesalia,.  who 
was  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Non^inalists. 
These  contending  sects  earned  their  fuiy  so  iar  as 
to  charge  each  other  with  the  sin  against  the  Hdj 
Ghost;'  The  dispute,""  says  Mr-  Stewart,  "  waa 
carried  on  with  great  warmth  in  the  universities  of 
France,  Germany,  and  En^and,  more  partkulaily 
in  the  two  former  countries,  wh^e  the  soyerei^^ 
were  led  by  some  political  views  to  interest  tbefo- 
selves  deeply  in  the  contest,  and  ev^n  to  employ  the 
civil  power  in  support  of  their  .fitvourite  opinions. 
The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavacia,  in  return  fiur  the 
assistance  which,  in  his  disputes  with  the  Pcq^ 
Occam  had  given  him  by  his  writings,  sided  with 
the  Nominalists ;  Lewis  the  eleventh  of  Franoe,  on 
^e  other  hand,  attached  himself  to  the  RealiatSy 
and  made  their  antagonists  the  objects  of  a  cruel  per- 
secutioui"" 

We  find  some  difficulty  in  believing,  in  lihe  pre* 
sent  day,  that  the  controversy  which  thus  mnbroiled 
ihe  continent  of  Eiurope  in  all  the  rancour  of  actual 
persecution,  rdated  to  the  question,  whether,  in 
employing  general  terms,  we  use  words  or  names 
only,  or  whether  there  is  in  nature  any  thing  cor- 
responding to  what  we  mean  by  a  general  idea.  It 
is  well  designed  by  Mr.  Stewart  as  <<  one  of  the 
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most  carious  events  which  oecur  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.^ 

TFhe  question  is  one  of  no  practical  importance, 
and,  when  it  is  deared  from  its  connexion  with  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  ideas,  appears  to  be  one  of  no 
difficulty.  Without  supposing  that  there*  is  in  na-* 
ture  any  actual  essence  corresponding  to  a  general 
idea,  the  truth  seems  to  he,  that  we  do  form  a  certain 
notion  or  conception  of  a  quality  in  which  several 
substances  agree,  distinct  from  any  one  substance 
to  which  the  quality  belongs.  Hence  some  have  pro- 
posed the  term  Notionalist,  or  Conoeptualist,  as  de- 
signating opinions  distinct  fiom  those  both  of  the 
Nominalists  and  Realists.  But,  according  to  the 
principles  of  modem  science,  we  cannot  consider  the 
discussion  as  any  thing  more  than  an  ingenious  ar- 
guing on  points  of  no  real  importance.  The  pro*- 
oess  which  the  mind  really  carries  on,  in  that  mentid 
operation  to  which  these  remarks  have  referred,  ctm* 
sists  simply  in  tracing  relations  or  points  of  resem- 
blance in  which  certain  individual  things  agree, 
thotigh  they  may  in  others  be  remarkably  different. 
We  then  give  a  name  to  that  common  quality, 
and  so  form  die  individuals  into  a  class  of  which 
this  quality  is  the  distinguishing  diaracter*  Thus, 
we  may  take  a  number  of  animals  differing  re* 
markably  from  each  other,  and  say,— they  are  all 
quadrupeds.  We  may  take  a  number  of  substanees 
very  dissimilar  in  their  external  and  mechanical  pro- 
perties,  and  say,  they  are  all  acids.     Some  of  th^e 
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8u))stences  are  s<did,  some  fluid,  And  some  gas^«s  ^ 
but  the  property  of  acidity  is  common  to  them  all, 
and  this  accordingly  becomes  the  name  and  th«  dis* 
tinguishing  character  of  the  class  into  which  we  now. 
arrange  them. 


SECTION  III. 
IMAGINATION. 


.  In  the  exercise  of  imagination,  we  take  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  real  scenes,  events  or  characters, 
$nd  combine  them  anew  by  a  process  of  the  mind 
itself,  so  as  to  form  compounds  which  have  no  ex* 
istence  in  nature.  A  painter,  by  this  process^  de- 
picts a  landscape  combining  the  beauties  of  various 
real  landscapes,  and  excluding  their  defects.  A 
poet,  or  a  novelist,  in  the  same  manner,  calls  into 
being  a  fictitious  character,  endowed  with  those  qua- 
lities with  which  it  suits  his  purpose  to  invest  him, 
— ^places  him  in  contact  with  other  beings  equally 
imaginary,  and  arranges,  according  to  his  will,  ihe 
scenes  in  which  he  shall  bear  a  part,  and  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  shall  follow.  The  compound  in 
these  cases  is  entirely  fictitious  and  arl»trary  ;  Init  it 
is  expected,  that  the  individual  elements  shall  be 
such  as  actually  occur  in  nature,  and  that  the  combi- 
nation shall  not  differ  remarkably  from  what  might 
uUy  happen.     When  this  is  not  attended  to,  as  in 
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a  pieture,  or  a  novel,  we  speak  of  the  work  being  ex^* 
tmiragant  or  out  of  nature.  But,  avoiding  combina^ 
tions  which  are  grossly  at  variance  with  reality,  the 
firKiner  of  such  a  compound  may  make  it  superior  to 
any  thing  that  actually  occurs.  A  painter  may  draw 
a  combination  of  beauties  in  a  landscape  superior  to 
any  thing  that  is  actually  known  to  exist ;  and  a 
novelist  may  delineate  a  more  perfect  character  than 
is  met  with  in  real  life.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  that  Milton  in  his  Garden  of  Eden  has 
^<  created  a  landscape  more  perfect,  probably,  in  all 
its  parts,  than  has  ever  been  realized  in  nature,  and 
certainly  very  different  from  any  thing  that  this 
country  exhibited  at  the  time  when  he  wrote."  "  It 
is  a  curious  remark  of  Mr.  Walpole,"  he  adds,  <<  that 
Milton^s  Eden  is  free  from  the  defects  of  the  Old 
EInglish  Garden,  and  is  imagined  on  the  same  prin^ 
ciples  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  present  age  to 
carry  into  execution." 

The  mode  of  artificial  combination  which  results 
from  the  exercise  of  imagination,  is  chiefly  ap^icable 
to  four  kinds  of  composition. 

1.  Fictitious  narrative,  in  which  the  author  de- 
lineates imaginary  scenes  or  transactions ;  and  paints 
imaginary  characters,  endowing  them  with  such- 
qualities  as  may  suit  the  purpose  which  he  has  in 
view. 

2k  Composition  or  verbal  address,  directed  to  the 
pasnoas,  and  intended  to  excite  partioukx  .mental 
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emotions.  To  this  head  are  referable  ma&y  of  iha 
combinations  of  the  poet,  and  addresses  oalculated  lo 
operate  upon  the  feelings  of  a  popular  assembly ;  elai^ 
those  which  derive  their  character  from  the  language 
of  trope  and  metaphor.  The  genius  of  the  oratoc, 
and  the  inventive  powers  of  the  poet,  are  exhibited  ia 
the  variety  and  the  novelty  of  the  analogies,  resem- 
blances,  illustrations,  and  figures,  whieh  he  thus 
brings  to  bear  upon  his  subject. 

S.  Those  unexpected  and  peculiar  associationi 
which  form  the  basis  of  wit  and  humour. 

4.  Combinations  of  objects  of  sense  calculated  to 
produce  mental  emotions  of  a  pleasurable  or  painful 
kind,  ais  our  impressions  of  the  sublime,  thebeautilul, 
the  terrible,  or  the  ludicrous.  The  combinatioQs  of 
this  class  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  head  of  objects 
of  taste,  or  the  fine  arts ;  and  are  exemplified  in  the 
inventions  of  the  painter  and  the  statuary^  in  deco- 
rative architecture  and  artificial  gardening,— -we  may 
add  theatrical  exhibitions  and  music. 

The  facility  of  rapidly  forming,  in  these  several 
departn^ents,  combinationa  calculated  .to  produce  the 
e£^t  which  is  intended,  constitutes  what  we  call 
inventive  genius.  Similar  power  of  inventum,  iaxaai^ 
ed  on  an^exercise  of  imagination,  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  investigations  of  sdenoe.  It  may  be  emplojedt 
for  example,  in  the  contrivance  of  experiments,  cal* 
culated  to  aid  an  investigation,  or  to  illustrate  a  doc- 
trine ;  and  in  the  construction  i^  those  legitimate 
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liyp€)fhese99  which  have  often  led  to  the  most  import- 
ant  discoveries.  It  leads  the  philosophical  inquirer, 
not  to  be  sati^^ed  with  observing  facts  as  they  happen 
to  be  presented  to  him,  hut  to  grasp  after  principles 
by  eager  anticipation,  and  then  to  contrive  courses  of 
observations  or  experiments  calculated  to  ascertain 
their  truth. 

The  union  of  elfements,  in  all  such  productions  of 
the  imagination,  is  regulated  by  the  knowledge,  the 
taste,  and  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  author ;  and, 
we  must  add^  by  his  moral  principles.  According  to 
the  -views,  tte  habits,  and  the  principles  of  him  who 
frames  them,  therefore,  they  may  either  contribute  to 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement;  or  they  may 
tend  to  mislead  the  judgment,  vitiate  the  taste,  and 
corrupt  the  moral  feelings. 

Similar  observations  apply  to  the  conduct  of  the 
imagination  in  individuals,  and  its  influence  in  the 
cultivation  of  moral  and  intellectual  character.  There 
is  certainly  no  power  of  the  mind  that  requires  more 
cautious  management  and  stem  control ;  and  the  pro* 
per  regulation  of  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  young.  The  sound  and  proper  exercise  of 
it  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  all 
that  is  virtuous  and  estimable  in  human  character. 
It  leads  us,  in  particular,  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
situation  of  others,  to  enter  into  their  feelings  and 
wants,  and  to  participate  in  their  distresses.  It  thus 
teiids  to  the  cultivation  of  symjathy  and  the  benevo- 
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lent  affections ;  and  promotes  all  tliose  feelings  wbieh 
exert  so  extensive  an  influence  in  the  duties  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  harmonies  of  civil  and  social  intercourse. 
We  may  even  say  that  we  exercise  imagination,  when 
we  endeavour  to  act  upon  that  high  standard  of  mo- 
rals, which  requires  us  ^<  to  do  to  others  as  we  wouU 
that  they  should  do  unto  us.''^  For  in  this  mental 
act  we  must  imagine  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
other  men,  and,  in  thdr  character,  judge  of  our  own 
conduct  towards  them.  Thus  a  man,  deficient  in 
imagination,  though  he  may  be  free  from  any  thing 
unjust  or  dishonourable,  is  apt  to  be  cold,  contracted, 
and  selfish  ;  regardless  of  the  feelings,  and  indifferent 
to  the  distresses  of  others.  Farther,  we  may  be  said 
to  exercise  imagination,  when  we  carry  our  views  be- 
yond present  and  sensible  objects,  and  endeavour  to 
feel  the  power  of  "  things  which  are  not  seen,"  and 
the  reality  of  scenes  and  times  which  are  yet  to  come. 
On  the  other  hand,  imagination  may  be  employed  for 
calling  into  being  evils  which  have  no  existence,  or 
for  exaggerating  those  which  are  real ;  for  fostering 
malevolent  feelings,  and  for  imputing  to  those  with 
whom  we  are  connected,  motives  and  intentions  which 
have  no  foundation  in  truth.  Finally,  an  ill-regu- 
lated imagination  may  be  employed  in  occupying  the 
mind  with  waking  dreams  and  vain  delusions,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  those  high  pursuits  which  ought  to 
employ  the  faculties  of  a  rational  being. 

There  has  been  considerable  differen^^  of  opinion 
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m  regard  to  thp  effects  prpdueed  upon  the  mind  by 
fictitious  narrative.  Without  entering  minutely  upon 
the  merits  of  this  controversy,  I  think  it  may  be  con- 
tended, that  two  evils  are  likely  to  arise  from  much 
indulgence  in  works  of  fiction.  The  one  is  a  ten- 
dency to  give  way  to  the  wild  play  of  the  imagixu^ 
tion,  a  practice  most  deleterious  both  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  habits.  The  other  is  a  disruption  of 
the  harmony  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  moral 
emotions  and  the  conduct, — a  principle  of  extensive 
and  important  influence.  In  the  healthy  state  of  the 
moral  feelings,  for  example,  the  emotion  ofsympathy, 
excited  by  a  tale  of  sorrow,  ought  to  be  followed  by 
some  efibrts  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer.  When  such 
relations  in  real  life  are  listened  to  from  time  to  time 
widbu>ut  any  such  efforts,  the  emotion  gradually  be- 
comes weakened,  and  that  moral  condition  is  produced 
which  we  call  selfishness,  or  hardness  of  heart.  Fic- 
titious tales  of  sorrow  appear  to  have  a  similar  ten- 
dency ; — the  emotion  is  produced  without  the  corres- 
ponding conduct ;  and,  when  this  habit  has  been  much 
indulged,  the  result  seems  to  be,  that  a  cold  and  bar- 
ren sentimentalism  is  produced,  instead  of  the  habit 
of  active  benevolence.  If  fictitious  narratives  be  em- 
ployed for  depicting  scenes  of  vice,  another  evil  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  is  likely  to  result  firom  them,  even 
though  the  conduct  exhibited  should  be  shown  to  end 
in  remorse  and  misery.  For  by  the  mere  familiarity 
with  vice,  an  injury  is  done  to  the  youthful  mind, 
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which  18  in  ho  degree  comp^sated  by  the  moral  at 
the  close. 

Imagination,  therefore,  is  a  mental  power  of  ex- 
tensive influence,  and  capable  of  being  turned  to  im- 
portant purposes  in  the  cultivation  of  individual 
character.  But  to  be  so,  it  must  be  kept  under  the 
strict  control  both  of  reason  and  of  virtue.  If  it 
be  allowed  to  wander  at  discretion,  through  scenes  of 
imagined  wealth,  ambition,  frivolity,  or  pleasure,  it 
tends  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  impwtant  pur- 
suits of  life,  to  weaken  the  habit  of  attention,  and  to 
impair  the  judgment.  It  tends,  in  a  most  material 
manner,  to  prevent  the  due  exercise  of  those  nobler 
powers  which  are  directed  to  the  cultivation  both  of 
science  and  virtue.  The  state  of  a  mind,  which  has 
yielded  itself  to  the  influence  of  this  delusive  habit, 
cannot  be  more  forcibly  represented  than  in  the 
words  of  an  eloquent  writer  :— -"  The  influence  of 
this  habit  of  dwelling  on  the  beautiful  fallacious 
forms  of  imagination,  will  accompany  the  mind  into 
the  most  serious  speculations,  or  rather  !musings,  on 
the  real  world,  and  what  is  to  be  done  in  it,  and  ex- 
pected ;.  as  the  image  which  the  eye  acquires  from 
looking  at  any  dazzling  object,  still  aj^ars  before  it 
wherever  it  turns.  The  vulgar  materials  that  oon- 
stitiite  the  actual  economy  of  the  world,  will  rise  up 
to  its  sight  in  fictitious  forms,  which  it  cannot  disen- 
chant into  plain  reality,  nor  will  even  suspect  to  be 
deceptive;     It  cannot  go  about  with  sober,  rational 


in^pec^on/ and  ascertain  the  nature  and  value  of  aU 
things  around  it.  Indeed  such  a  mind  is  not  djst- 
posed  to  examine,  with  any  careful  minuteness,  the 
real  condition  of  things^  It  is  content  with  igno- 
rance, because  environed  with  something  more  deli- 
•cious  than  such  knowledge,  in  the  paradise  which 
imagination  creates.  In  that  paradise  it  walks  de^ 
lighted,  till  some  imperious  circumstance  of  real  life 
t^all  it  thence,  and  gladly  escapes  thither  again  when 
the  avocation  is  past.  There,  every  thing  is  beauti- 
ful and  noble,  as  could  be  desired  to  form  the  resi- 
dence of  an  angel.  If  a  tenth  part  of  the  felicities 
that  have  been  enjoyed,  the  great  actions  that  have 
been  performed,  the  beneficent  institutions  that  have 
been  established,  and  the  beautiful  objects  that  have 
been  seen  in  that  happy  region,  could  have  been  im- 
ported into  this  terrestrial  place, — ^what  a  delightful 
thing  it  would  have  been  to  awake  each  morning  to 
see  such  a  world  once  more.^^* 

To  the  same  purpose  are  the  words  of  another 
writer  of  the  highest  authority. — "  To  indulge  the 
power  of  fiction,  apd  send  imagination  out  upon  the 
wing,  is  often  the  sport  of  those  who  delight  too 
much  in  silent  speculation.-r-He  who  has  nothing 
external  that  can  divert  him,  must  find  pleasure  in 
his  own  thoughts,^  and  tnust  conceive  himself  what 
he  is  no^  for  who  is  pleased  with  what  he  is  ?     He 
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theia  esqpstiates  m  faoimdksa  futimtj,  and  eulh  tfioom 
all  imagmable  condidoiu^.that  which  fiur  the  pKreaeiU 
moiiMat  he  should  most  desire ;  amuaos  his  deaves 
with  impossible  enjoyments,  and  confers  upon  hi& 
•pride  unattainable  dominion.  The  mind  danees  from 
scene  to  scene,  unites  aU  pleasures  in  all  combiaa- 
iiona,  and  riots  in  delights  which  nature  and  &rtutte» 
with  all  their  bounty,  cannot  bestow.  In  time,  some 
particular  train  of  ideas  fixes  db^e  attenticm ;  all  other 
intellectual  gratifications  are  reelected ;  the  mind^  in 
weariness  or  leisure,  recurs  constantly  :to  the  favourite 
conception,  and  feasts  on  the  luscious  fiklsdbtood  when- 
ever she  is  o&nded  with  the  hittsmess  c£toxdx»  By 
degrees  the  reign  of  &ncy  is  confirmed;  she  grows 
first  imperious,  and  in  time  despotic  Then  fictions 
begin  to  operate  as  jeaHties,  false  opimona  faaten  iqK>n 
the  ppiind,  and  life  passes  in  daeams  of  rapture  or  of 
anguish.'^^ 


SECTION  IV. 
OF  REASON  OR  JUDGMENT. 

The  most  simple  view  whicfa  we  can  take  of  ree- 
son,  probably,  is,  that  it  is  the  exercise  of  mind  by 

*  Jefanton's  BaMelai. 
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whidi  we  compare  facts  with  each  other,  and  mental 
impressions  with  external  things.     The  applications 
of  this  mental  process  may  be  referred  to  the  follow 
ing  heads  :— 

I.  We  compare  fiicts  with  esich  other,  so  as  to 
trace  their  relations,  connexions,  and  tendencies; 
and  to  distinguish  the  connexions  which  are  inci^ 
dental  firom  those  which  are  fixed  and  uniform. 

What  we  call  the  relations  of  things,  whether  re- 
ferring to  external  events  or  mental  processes,  com* 
prehend  all  those  facts  which  form  the  great  objects 
of  human  knowledge,  with  respect  either  to  the  in^ 
dividuals,  or  their  tendencies  towards  each  other. 
Thej  may  be  briefly  enumerated  in  tfhe  following 
manner  >— 

1.  Relations  of  charaoter,-— or  those  marks,  char* 
act^s  or  properties,  by  which  a  substance  may  be 
recognised  and  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others ; 
for  example,  the  botanical  characters  of  a  plant,— « 
the  chemical  properties  of  a  mineral, — the  symptoms 
of  a  disease,*— sensible  properties  of  colour,  taste, 
smeU,  be. — the  mental  endowments  and  moral  quali- 
ties of  individual  men. 

2.  Relations  of  resemblance  and  analogy,  arising 
out  of  a  comparison  of  the  qualities  of  various  indi- 

I  vidual  substances  or  events.  These  admit  of  various 
degrees.  When  there  is  a  close  agreement  between 
two  events  or  dasses  of  events,  it  constitutes  resem- 
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blance :  when  there  are  points  of  difference,  it  is  an-* 
alogy.  In  the  latter  case,  we  then  trace  the  degrees 
of  analogy,  depending  upon  the  number  of  points  in 
which  the  resemblance  holds,  and  the  number  of 
points  in  which  there  is  a  difference.  On  the  rela- 
tions of  resemblance,  also,  depend  the  arts  of  arrange- 
ment and  classification  ;  and  the  use  of  those  gene- 
ral terms  by  which  we  learn  to  express  a  great  num- 
ber of  individual  objects  by.  a  single  term,  derived 
from  certain  characters  in  which  they  agree,  such  as 
solids,  fluids, .  quadrupeds,  &c.  We  find  a  certain 
number  of  substances  which  agree  so  much  in  their 
properties,  that  we  class  them  together  as  onq  spe- 
cies. We  then  find  other  substances,  which  agree 
with  these  in  a  certain  number  of  their  properties, 
but  differ  in  others.  We  dismiss  the  latter,  and  re- 
tain those  only  in  which  they  all  agree,  and  so  form 
the  whole  into  a  genus.  The  individuals,  forming 
the  genus,  are  still  found  to  agree  in  some  of  their 
properties  with  various  other  substances,  4^nd,  by 
leaving  out  of  view  those  in  which  they  differ,  we  again 
form  this  still  larger  number  into  a  class  or  ord^. 

3.  Nearly  connected  with  the  former,  but  still 
more  extensive,  is  that  important  process  by  which, 
among  a  great  series  of  facts,  we  trace  an  accordance, 
and  thus  deduce  from  the  whole  a  general  fact  or 
general  principle. 

4.  Relations  of  composition,—- comprehending  the 
resolution  of  a  substance  into  its  elements  or  consti- 
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tuent  parts, — the  connexion  of  the  parts  as  consti- 
tuting a  whole, — of  the  whole  to  the  parts,  and  of 
the  parts  to  each  other. 

5.  Relations  of  causation,  or  the  tendencies  of 
bodies  to  produce  or  be  followed  by  certain  actions 
upon  each  othter  in  certain  circumstances.  These 
refer  chiefly  to  that  uniform  sequence  of  events 
from  which  we  derive  our  idea  of  the  one  being  the 
cause  of  the  other.  But  the  class  likewise  includes 
other  relations  arising  out  of  the  same  subject ;  such 
as  the  relation  of  two  events  as  th^  joint  causes  of 
a  common  effect,  or  the  joint  effects  of  a  common 
cause ;  or  as  forming  links  in  a  chain  of  sequences 
in  which  we  have  still  to  look  for  other  events,  as  the 
true  antecedents  or  final  results.  It  includes  also 
that  most  important  mental  process,  by  which,  from 
the  properties  of  a  known  effect,  we  infer  the  powers 
and  properties  of  an  unknown  cause. 

6.  Relations  of  degree  and  proportion,  as  in  those 
truths  and  relations  which  are  the  subjects  of  mathe- 
matics. 

7.  The  important  question  of  moral  relations, 
whieh  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  present  part 
of  our  inquiry, — including  the  relation  of  certain 
actions  to  the  great  standard  of  moral  rectitude, — * 
and  to  those  principles  which  bind  men  together  in 
the  harmonies  of  social  and  domestic  intercourse. 

These  appear  to  include  the  principal  relations 
of  things,  which  the  mind  requires  to  investigate  iu 
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an  intellectual  point  of  view.  The  facts  xwpeotiiig^ 
diem  are  acquired  by  attenti(m  and  memory  ;  but  it 
is  the  province  of  reascm  to  separate,  in  the  mass  so 
acquired,  those  which  are  incidental  and  tempoivy 
&om  those  which  are  uniform,*-to  ascertain,  for  exr 
ample,  those  characters  by  which  a  substance  may  be 
certainly  recognised, — the  symptoms  by  which  a  dis- 
ease may  be  distinguished  firom  other  diseases  which 
resemble  it,— and  the  actions  which  a  substanee  may 
be  confidently  expected  to  produce  upon  other  sub- 
stances in  particular  circumstances*  When  the  men* 
tal  process  required  for  doing  so  is  performed  in  a 
lieigitimate  manner,  the  deduction  constitutes  truths 
in  r^ard  to  the  pifftic^lar  point  whbh  is  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  it ;  when  the  contrary,  it  leads  to 
fallacy  ox  faisehood,  Jlemee  reas^i  has  som^imes 
been  defined,  that  exercise  of  mind  by  which  we  dis- 
tinguish truth  &Qm  falsdioed. 

II.  Having,  by  the  preceding  processes,  ascertain- 
ed  the  uniform  tendencies  of  bodies  to  be  fdilowed 
by  certain  actions  upon  each  other,  we'  bring  these 
tendencies  into  operation  for  the  production  of  cer- 
tain results.  Hence  reason  has  been  oc»isidered> 
also,  to  be  that  power,  by  which  we  combine  meana 
for  accomplishing  an  end ;  but  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  regarded  rather  as  the  practical  application:  of  the 
knowledge  to  which  reason  leads  us,  than  as  a  pri- 
mary part  of  the  province  of  reaACHx  itselL 
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-  in.  We  eomipite  mental  impmNsions  with  ^xter- 
vslI  tbisg»9  80  as  to  cotrect  the  unpiessiotis  of  l^e 
tmai  in  regatd  to  the  extemul  wcMrld.  Mental  pro^ 
cesses  of  the  most  inrportant  kind  ore  connected  with 
^8  appHcation  of  leasbn; 

ReaMm  or  jndgmi»it,  when  dtily  exeicised,  eon* 
duets  tts  tfa^migh  these  tarious  mental  openrtionc, 
ai^  guides  ns  towards  the  disooverf  of  truth,  k 
does  so  by  enabling  us  to  compare  &cts  with  fiiets^ 
and  events  with  events;  to  weigh  their  relations^ 
Clearings,  and  tendencies;  and  to  assign  to  each 
eiicumstanee  its  proper  weight  and  influence  in  the 
conclusions  whieh  we  aire  to  deduce  fixnn  them: 
The  person  who  does  so,  we  call  a  man  of  sound 
ju^ment,  whose  opinions  asid  conclusions  we  receive 
with  confidence.  On  the  contrary,  we  receive  with 
distrust  and  suspicion  the  conclusions  of  a  man  of  an 
opposite  character,  who  forms  his  opinions  and  de-' 
ductions  hastily, — ^^at  is,  from  a  limited  ntnnber  of 
frets,  or  a  hasty  and  imper^t  examination  of  their 
idations. 

A  distinction  has  sometimes  been  made  between 
the  term  reasonj  as  used  in  the  language  of  science, 
and  as  eniployed  in  the  common  affinirs  of  life  :  but 
fhe^  seems  to  be  no  real  ground  for  the  distin<ction. 

Reason,  in  the  hngtiage  of  intellectual  science, 
appears  to'  be  that  process  by  which  we  judg^  cor- 
reetly  of  the  true  and  uniform  rehtions  ef  fikits  o» 
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events,  and  give  to  each  circomstance  its  due  mfla- 
ence  in  the  deductions.  It  is  chiefly  opposed  t» 
imagination,  in  which  the  mind  is  allowed  to  ramfaie 
through  chains  of  events  which  are  connected  hy 
loose  and  casual  associations,  leading  to  no  true  re^ 
suits.  It  is  also  distinguished  from  simple  memory, 
in  which  facts  or  events  are  connected  in  the  mind 
by  certain  principles  of  association,  without  a  fbli 
view  of  their  relations.  Thus,  when  we  find  a  per«m 
remembering  an  extensive  collection  of  &cts,  and 
forming  certain  combinations  among  them,  or  deduc- 
tions from  them,  without  attending  to  points  of  di& 
ference  which  tend  to  other  deductions,  we  say^  his 
memory  is  better  than  his  judgment. 

Reasoning,  again,  appears  to  be  the  consecutive 
exercise  of  reason,  when  applied  to  the  investigatioii 
of  a  particular  subject,  or  a  certain  series  of  facts  or 
events,  so  as  to  trace  thar  relations  or  to  establish  a 
particular  conclusion  as  deduced  from  sudii  a  series* 
This  process,  however,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Discursive  Faculty,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
simple  exercise  of  reason.  It  ought  to  be  guided  by 
reason,  that  is,  by  a  frill  view  of  the  real  relations  of 
the  facts  about  which  it  is  exercised ;  but  it  is  often 
allowed  to  fix  on  a  slight  and  partial  view  of  them ; 
or  is  applied  ingeniously  to  discover  relati(ms  of  a 
particular  kind  ozdy.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  man  who 
reasons  closely,  or  with  correct  attention  to  the  real 
r^atiotts  of  things,  a^d  the  fnie  weight  of  etery  £ac| 


in  die  investigation ;  of  another  who  reasons  loosely, 
<nr  who  is  led  away  by  casual  relations,  and  partial 
views^  affording  no  true  deductions  ;  and  of  a  third 
who  reasons  ingeniously  and  plausibly,  but  not 
80undIy,-*-that  is,  who  argues  on  one  side  of  a  ques- 
tion, and  contemplates  facts  in  particular  relations 
only,  or  as  supporting  particular  opinions,  neglecting 
those  views  of  them  which  tend  to  a  different  conclu-^ 
sion.  This  art  of  ingenious  reasoning  or  disputation^ 
accordingly,  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
show,  is  not  only  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sound 
exercise  of  reason  or  judgment,  but  is  often  found 
directly  opposed  to  it. 

In  the  language  of  theology  ^  reason  is  distinguished 
from  revelation ;  and  means  that  exercise  of  the 
mind,  by  which  we  deduce  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  Deity  from  the  power  and  wisdom  displayed  in 
the  works  of  creation,  apart  from  any  direct  revelation 
of  his  character  and  will. 

In  the  language  of  common  life,  the  mental  prot 
cess,  which  we  term  reason  or  judgment,  appears  to 
be  the  same,  though  the  facts  on  which  it  is  exercis^ 
may  be  different.  A  reasonable  man  is  one  who,^ 
both  in  the  formation  of  his  opinions  and  the  regula- 
tion of  his  conduct,  gives,  the  due  weight  and  influ* 
ence  to  all  the  facts  and  considerations  which  ought 
to  influence  his  decision.  .  A  man  of  the  opposite 
diaraeter  is  one  who  takes  up  his  opinions  upon 
8Hght<(  partial^  And  ina4equate  grounds  i  and  thexk 
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cttDBOt,  or  will  not,  admit  the  impressioh  of  faets  of 
axgmoetktB  whidi  ate  calculated  to  correct  these  un- 
sound deductions ;  or  who^  in  the  r^ulatioii  of  his 
conduct,  is  led  away  by  hasty  impressions,  or  feeble 
and  inadequate  motives,  without  giving  due  consi- 
deration to  those  which  are  calculated  to  lead  hhn 
into  a  different  course.  The  former,  we  call  a  rea- 
sonable, considerate,  thinking  man;  the  latter,  we 
say,  ia  an  unreasonable,  inconsiderate  man,  who  can- 
not or  will  not  think.  It  also  very  often  happens 
that  the  latter,  having  formed  his  conclusions,  is  ob- 
stinately toiacious  of  them ;  while  the  former  is  stiQ 
open  to  the  true  and  full  impression  of  any  new  fact 
or  argument  that  is  proposed  to  him.  Solomon  has 
expressed  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  two  such  characters,  namely,  of  the  man  who 
takes  up  opinions  with  little  examination,  and  then 
adheres  to  them  with  inaccessible  pertinadty;  and 
him  who  forms  them  only  afiker  full  and  omdid  ex- 
amination, and  with  a  clear  conception  of  the  grounds 
on  which  they  ate  formed ; — <<  the  sluggard  is  wiser 
in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a 
rtason.'" 

The  process  of  mind  which  we  call  reason  or  judg- 
'ment,  therefore,  seems  to  be  essentially  the  same, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  the  investigation  of  trulii  ov 
the  affairs  of  common  life.  In  both  cases,  it  consists 
in  comparing  and  weighing  fiicts,  coni^eiations  and 
Inotivesy  and  deducing  from  l^em  obndusionsy  both 
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^  pxinciples  of  bdicif^  and  rules  of  conduct.    la  do- 
ing $0,  a  man  of  sound  judgment  prooeeda  with  cau- 
tion, and  with  due  consid^ation.  of  all  the  fiwts 
which  he  ought  to  take  into  the  in^uiryk     Having 
iarmed  his  conclusions,  he  is  still  open  to  the  influ- 
ence of  new  fsu^ts,  by  which  they  may  be  corrected  or 
modified ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  confi- 
dence by  trivial  statements,  or  frivolous  objections. 
Opposed  to  this  there  are  two  modifications  of  cha- 
racter which  present  an  interesting  subject  for  obser- 
vation.    Both  form  their  conclusions  hastily,  and 
without  due  examination  of  the  &cts  and  considei?a- 
ti<ms  which  ought  to  influence  them ;  but  their  sub* 
sequent  conduct  is  widely  different.      The  one  is 
shaken  in  his  eonclusions  by  every  new  fact  that  is 
presented  to  him,  and  every  slight  objection  that  ia 
brought  against  his  inductions ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  his  opinions  and  his  principles  of  conduct  are 
constantly  changing.     The  other,  having  framed  his 
opinions^  tlK>ugh  on  grounds  the  most  inadequat€f, 
adheres  to  them  with  inaccessible  firmness ;  and  seems 
totally  proof  against  the  force  of  any  facts  or  argu* 
ments  that  can  be  brought  against  them.     The  fi>r- 
mer  is  the  more  hopefiil  character  of  the  two,-<»his 
error  consisting  in  a  want  of  attention,  rather  than  of 
judgment ;  or  in  a  habit  of  framing  his  condusiona 
too  hastily.     By  education,  or  exertion  on  his  own 
part,  this  halnt  may  be  corrected  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree;,  but  the  latter  appears  to  labour  under  ^ 
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radical  defect  of  judgment,  which  makes  him  insensi- 
ble to  the  due  force  of  the  considerations  and  argu- 
ments which  influence  other  men.  In  the  affairs  of 
life,  the  former,  after  perhaps  committing  various 
indiscretions,  acquires  wisdom  from  experience,— 
that  is,  by  having  the  fallacy  of  his  conclusions  in 
many  instances  forced  upon  him.  The  latter  remains 
unchanged  ;  retaining  the  same  confidence  in  his  own 
conclusions,  and  the  same  contempt  for  every  thing 
that  can  be  opposed  to  them.  This  unfortunate  con-» 
dition  of  mind,  though  it  may  have  had  its  origin  in 
peculiarity  of  mental  constitution  or  deficient  educa- 
tion, is  fostered  and  increased  by  indulgence,  and  by 
a  neglect  of  cultivating  the  important  habit  of  calm 
and  candid  investigation.  The  man  seems  at  last  to 
become  totally  insensible  to  the  motives  and  evidences 
which  influence  other  men ;  and  the  more  striking 
and  convincing  these  may  be  to  others,  the  more  re^ 
markable  appears  the  condition  of  that  mind  which 
does  not  feel  or  estimate  their  importance.  This 
state  of  mind  is  emphatically  ascribed,  in  the  sacred 
writings,  to  the  man  who  denies  the  existence  of  a 
great  first  cause ; — ^<  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
there  is  no  God.**'  By  some  process  of  mind,  known 
to  himself,  he  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion ;  and  he 
is  totally  insensible  to  the  manifold  evidence,  which 
meets  him  wherever  he  turns  his  eye,  of  its  futility 
and  folly.  And  surely  if  there  is  among  human  be> 
ings  an  affecting  representation  of  a  mind  lost  to 
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^v&rj  ftinction  of  ^  healthy  understanding,  incapable 
of  rising  from  effects  to  causes,  or  of  tracing  the  rela- 
tions of  things, — a  mind  deserted  by  its  rightful 
guardian,  and  left  the  unprotected  victim  of  every, 
wild  delusion  that  flutters  by, — it  is  to  be  found  in. 
him,  who,  possessed  of  the  senses  of  a  living  man^ 
can  stand  before  the  fair  face  of  creation,  and  say  in  « 
his  heart—"  there  is  no  God/' 

In  every  exercise  of  judgment,  it  is  of  essential 
importance,  that  the  mind  shall  be  entirely  un- 
biassed by  any  personal  feeling  or  emotion  which, 
might  restrain  or  influence  its  decisions.  Hence^ 
the  difficulty  we  feel  in  deciding  on  a  subject  in 
which  we  are  deeply  interested,  especially  if  our 
inclination,  and  the  facts  and  motives  presented  by 
the  case,  be  in  any  degree .  opposed  to  each  other. 
Thus,  we  speak  of  a  man  who  allows  his  ^  feelings  to 
influence  his  judgment ;  and  of  another,  of  a  cool 
head,  who  allows  no  feeling  to  interfere  with  his  de- 
cisions. Any  particular  emotion,  which  has  been 
deeply  indulged  and  fostered,  comes  in  this  manner 
to  influence  the  judgment  in  a  most  extraordinary 
Aegree,  It  is  thus  that  a  vitiated  and  depraved  state 
of  the  moral  feelings  at  last  misleads  the  judgment, 
in  regard  to  the  great  principles  of  moral  rectitude; 
and  terminates  in  a  state  of  mind,  emphatically  de- 
scribed in  the  sacred  writings,  in  which  a  man  puta 
«vil  for  good  and  good  for  evil,  and  is  left  to  the  in- 
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fluenoe  of  strong  delnsieai^  so  that  he  <<  beHeves  a 
Ue.*"  This  remarkable  condition  of  the  power  of 
reasonmg  and  judging^  we  cannot  refer  to  any  prin- 
eif^  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  but  we  mttst 
receive  it  as  a  fact  in  the  histcNy  <^  our  moral  con- 
stitution, which  is  not  to  be  questioned.  A  poet  has 
sung,  that  vice,  which  at  first  is  hated  as  an  odious 
mobster,  is,  when  seen  too  oft,  endured,  then  pitied, 
then  embraced :  and  he  has  oidy  added  his  evidence 
to  a  fiict,  which  has  been  received  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  the  philosopher  and  the  moralist  in  every 
age,  and  is  acted  upon  as  a  fixed  and  uniform  prin-. 
ciple  of  our  nature  by  all  classes  of  men. 

Upon  the  grounds  wbich  have  been  briefly  refer- 
red to  in  ihe  above  observations,  it  will  appear,  that 
the  principles,  on  which  a  man  should  ferm  his  opi- 
nions, are  essentially  the  same  with  those  by  irfiieh 
he  ought  to  regulate  his  conduct.  If  litis  conclu- 
sion be.  admitted,  it  w31  enable  us  to  perceive  the 
fhllacy  of  a  dogma  which  has  often  been  brought 
forward  widi  much  confidence, — ^diat  a  man  is  not 
responsible  for  his  belief.  When  taken  abstractly, 
this  is  true ;  but,  in  the  practical  application  of  it, 
there  is  a  great  and  dangerous  fellacy.  In  the  opi- 
nions which  a  man  forms  on  any  particular  subject, 
he  is  indeed  influenced,  not  by  his  own  will,  but  by 
the  fiicts  or  evidence  by  which  the  doctrines  are  sup- 
ported; and,  in  this  sense,  a  man  may  justly  be 
said,  not  to  be  responsible  for  his  belief.    But  wlien 
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we  apply  ^e  principle  to  piactic&l  puiposes,  and  es* 
pecially  to  those  truths  of  rdigious  belief,  to  which 
the  dogma  has  been  pointed^  it  may  easily  be  se^  to 
be  as  fallacious  as  it  is  dangerous.     A  man  is  un« 
doubtedly  responsible  for  the  care  with  which  he  has 
informed  himself,  of  the  &cts  and  evidences  by  whidi 
hi&faeUef  on  these  subjects  ought  to  be  influenced; 
and  for  die  cai e,  attention,  and  anxiety  with  which 
he  gives  to  each  of  these  facts  and  evidences  its  due 
weight  in  the^pio^entous  inquiry.     He  is  farther 
responsible  for  .uny^egree  of  that  vitiated  and  cor- 
rupted state  of  the  moral  feelings,  by  which  his 
judgment  may  have  been  biassed,  so  as  to  prevent 
him  from  aj^roachine  the  subject  with  the  sincere 
desire  for  truth,  of  a  pure  and  uncontaminated  mind. 
^J,  in  this   sense,    we   say  that  a  man  is  not  re- 
spimsible  for  h^  belief,  we  may  quite  as  reasonably 
aUqje,  that  h^'^^i  not  responsible  for  his  conduct,  be* 
cause  he  chooses,  on  some  slight  and  partial  grounds, 
to  frame  for  him&elf  principles  of  action,  without 
taking  in^  considemtion  those  fondamental  rules  f£ 
moaral  rectitude  by  which  mankind  in  general  are 
expected  to  be  influenced.     We  may  as  weU  eon^ 
tend,  that  the  man  is  not  responsible  fat  his  con- 
duct^ who,  l^  l<mg  femiliarity  with  vice,  has  lost 
sight  of  its  malignity,  and  |ias  come  to  afqprove  and 
love  that  which  he  enoe  contemplated  with  abhor- 
remse. 

It  appears,  then^  that  the  exercise  of  reasoit  ia 
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precisely  the  same,  and  is  guided  by  the  i^arae  laws^ 
whether  it  be  applied  to  the  investigation  of  truth, 
or  to  the  regulation  of  conduct.  The  former  is  more 
particularly  connected  with  the  farther  prosecution 
of  our  inquiry ;  but  the  leading  principles  apply 
equally  to  the  great  question  of  motals,  and  the  im- 
portant subject  of  religious  belief.  In  prosecuting 
the  subject  as  a  branch  of  intellectual  science,  it  seems 
to  tesolve  itself  into  two  parts  : — 

I.  The  use  of  reason  in  the  inv^^stion  of  truth. 

II.  The  use  of  reason  in  correcting  the  impres- 
sions of  the  mind  in  regard  to  external  things. 

.  Before  proceeding  to  these  branches  of  the  eui 
ject,  however,  this  may  perhaps  be  ti^  proper  place 
for  again  statitig  in  a  few  words,  th/^V)  in  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  my  object  has  been  to  confine 
myself  to  facts,  respecting  the  processes  which  the 
mind  actually  performs,  without  entering  on  the 
question  how  it  performs  them.  ,  On  this  subject 
we  find  great  difierences  among  philosophers,  which 
I  have  alluded  to  only  in  an  incidental  manner. 
Some  appear  to  have  spoken  in  too  unqualified 
terms,  respecting  various  and  distinct  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  have  enumerated  a  variety  of  these, 
corresponding  to  the  various  mental  operations.  Dr. 
Brown,   on  the  other  hand,   has  followed  a  very 
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different  course,  by  referring  all  our  mental  pro- 
cesses to  the  two  principles  of  simple  and  relative 
suggestion.  According  to  this  eloquent  and  inge- 
nious writer,  we  have  no  direct  voluntary  power 
over  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  ;  but  these  fol- 
low each  other  in  consequence  of  certain  principles 
of  suggestion,  by  which  conceptions,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, call  up  or  suggest  other  conceptions, 
which  are  in  some  manner  related  to  them.  We 
have  the  power  only  of  fixing  the  mind  more  in- 
tensely upon  some  images  of  this  series,  when  they 
arise,  in  consequence  of  approving  of  them,  as  re- 
ferring to  some  subject  of  thought  which  is  before 
us,  while  we  disapprove  of  others  of  the  series  as 
less  allied  to  it.  The  former  become  more  fixed 
and  vivid  in  consequence  of  this  approbation,  while 
the  latter  are  allowed  to  sink  back  into  oblivion. 
What  systematic  writers  have  called  the  faculty  of 
conception,  is,  according  to  this  system,  the  simple 
presence  in  the  mind  of  one  of  these  suggested  or 
recalled  images.  Memory  is  this  simple  suggestion 
combined  with  the  impression  of  past  time.  In 
imagination  again,  which  has  been  considered  as  a 
voluntary  power  of  forming  conceptions  or  images 
into  new  combinations,  by  a  peculiar  mental  pro- 
cess. Dr.  Brown  believes  that  we  have  only  the 
power  of  perceiving  images  as  they  are  brought  up 
by  established  principles  of  suggestion, — approving 
of  some  which  thus  become  fixed,  and  disapproving 
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of  Others  which  thus  pass  away.  In  thus  approving 
or  disapproving  of  the  suggested  images,  we  are 
guided  by  a  perception  of  their  relation  to  any  parti- 
cular subject  which  is  before  us,  and  which  we 'may 
desire  to  cultivate  or  illustrate.  According  to  this 
writer,  therefore,  what  is  usually  called  conception, 
is  simple  suggestion ; — memory  is  simple  suggestion 
with  a  feeling  of  past  time  ;^magination  is  simple 
suggestion  combined  with  desire  and  with  a  percep- 
tion of  relation.  The  relative  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Brown,  again,  is  that  perception  of  relations  arising 
out  of  the  comparison  of  different  facts  or  objects^ 
which  we  have  treated  of  under  the  more  familiar 
name  of  judgment ;— ^and  the  mental  process,  usually 
called  abstraction,  he  resolves  simply  into  a  percep- 
tion of  resemblances.  Various  objections  might  be 
urged  against  this  system ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  doubt,  whether,  by  means  of  it,  any  thing 
has  been  gained  to  the  science  of  mind.  But  the 
plan  which  I  proposed  to  myself  in  this  outline  does 
not  lead  me  into  any  consideration  of  it,  or  of  those 
systems  to  which  it  is  opposed.  My  object  has  been 
simply  to  inquire  what  the  mind  does,  without  enter- 
ing on  the  question  how  it  does  so.  On  this  ground, 
the  division  which  has  been  adopted  of  distinct  men- 
tal operations,  not  distinct  faculties,  appears  to  be 
that  best  calculated  for  practical  utility. 
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§1- 

0»  THE  USE  OF  REASON 
IN  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  TRUTH. 

In  applying  our  reason  to  the  investigatioii  of  truth 
in  any  department  of  knowledge,  we  aie,  in  the  first 
place,  to  keep  in  mind,  that  there  are  c^tain  intui- 
tive articles  of  belief,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  reasoning.  For,  in  every  process  of  reasoning, 
we  proceed  by  founding  one  step  upon  another  which 
has  gone  before  it ;  and,  when  we  trace  such  a  pro- 
cess backwards,  we  must  arrive  at  certain  truths 
which  are  recognised  as  fundamental,  requiring  no 
proof,  and  admitting  of  none.  These  are  usually 
called  FiBST  Tbuths.  They  are  not  the  result  of 
any  process  of  reasoning,  but  force  themselves,  with 
a  conviction  of  infallible  certainty,  upon  every  sound 
understanding,  without  r^ard  to  its  logical  habits  or 
powers  of  induction.  The  force  of  them  is  accord- 
ingly felt  in  an  equal  degree  by  all  classes  of  men  ; 
aad  they  are  acted  upon  with  absolute  confidence  in 
the  daily  transactions  of  life.  This  is  a  subject  of 
great  and  extensive  importance.  The  truths,  or  arti^ 
cles  of  belief,  which  are  referable  to  it,  were  briefly 
mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  our  inquiry  :  they  are 
chiefiiy  the  following. 
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ight  into  comparison,  indeed^  the  evidenee  wfakb 
have  for  the  existence  of  mind^  u^  perliqitf  Itm 
>le  to  deception,  than  that  wbidi  we  htve  fer  tfe 

>t;cnce  of  matter. 
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I.  A  conviction  of  onr  own  existence,  as  sentient 
and  thinking  beings;  and  of  mind,  as  something 
distinct  from  the  fimctions  of  the  bod^.  From  die 
first  exercise  of  perception,  we  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  two  things, — the  thing  perceived, — and  the  senti- 
ent being  who  perceives  it.  In  the  same  manner, 
from  the  exercise  of  any  mental  operation,  surii  aa 
memory,  we  acquire  an  impression  of  the  thing  re- 
membered,— of  an  essence  or  principle  which  remem- 
bers it, — and  of  this  essence  as  something  entirely 
distinct  from  any  function  of  the  body.  This  last 
conviction  must  be  considered  as  a  first  truth,  or  in- 
tuitive article  of  belief,  standing  on  the  same  ground 
with  the  other  truths  which  are  referable  to  this  dass. 
It  does  not,  as  was  formerly  stated,  rest  upon  any 
metaphysical  or  physiological  argument,  but  upon  an 
appeal  made  to  tjie  conviction  of  every  man  who  at- 
tends to  what  is  passing  within.  It  resolves  itself 
into  a  consciousness  of  the  various  mental  processes, 
impressions  and  emotions,  as  referable  to  one  perma- 
nent and  unchanging  essence,  while  the  body  is 
known  to  be  iii  a  constant  state  of  change ;  and  of 
these  processes  as  being  exercised  without  any  neces- 
sary dependence  upon  present  impressions  from  ex- 
ternal things.  Like  other  truths  of  this  dass,  it  is, 
consequently,  unafi*ected  by  sophisms  whidi  are 
brought  against  it ;  and  the  answer  to  these  does  not 
properly  consist  in  any  process  of  reasoning,  but  in 
this  appeal  to  every  man's  absolute  conviction.      If 
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bf^ouglit  into  comparison,  indeed,  the.  evidence  which 
we  have  for  the  existence  of  mind,  is,  perhaps,  less 
liable  to  deception,  than  that  which  we  have  for  the 
existenoe  of  matter. 

II«  A  confidence  in  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  in 
f^ard  to  the  existence  and  the  properties  of  external 
things ;  or  a  conviction,  that  these  have  a  real  exists 
enee  independently  of  our  sensations.  ,  We  have 
formerly  referred  to  a  celebrated  doctrine,  by  which 
it  was  maintained,  that  the  mind  perceives  only  its 
own  ideas  or  impressions;  and  that,  c(»isequently, 
we  derive  from  our  senses  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  external  things.  The  only  answer  to  such  a  so- 
phism is,  that  a  confidence  in  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  is  a  first  truth,  or  intuitive  principle  of  belief, 
admitting  of  no  other  proof  than  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  universal  conviction  of  mankind. 

III.  A  confidence  in  our  own  mental  processes  ; — p 
that  facts,  for  example,  which  are  suggested  to  us  by 
4nir  memory,  really  occurred. 

IV.  A  belief  in  our  personal  identity.  This  is 
derived  from  the  combined  operation  of  consciousr 
ness  and  memory  ;  and  it  consists  in  a  remembrance 
of  past  mental  feelings,  and  a  comparison  of  them 
with  present  feelings  as  belonging  to  the  same  senti- 
ent being.     There  were  formerly  many  disputes  oq 
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this  svb}ect,-**soine  maintaining  that  the  notion  of 
personal  identity  is  inconsistent  with  the  different 
states  in  which  the  mind  exists  ^t  different  times,  as 
love  and  hatred,  joy  and  sorrow,— «and  also  with  the 
remarkable  changes  of  character,  which  often  take 
place  at  different  periods  of  life.  This  was  one  of 
the  sophisms  of  the  schools,  founded  upon  an  obscure 
analogy  with  changes  which  take  place  in  material 
things,  and  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  mind.  The 
only  answer  to  the  paradox  is,  that  erery  man,  mider 
every  variety  of  mental  emotion,  and  every  possible 
change  of  character,  retains  an  absolute  conviction, 
that  the  sentient  being  whom  he  calls  himself  re- 
mains invariably  the  same  ;  and  that,  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  life,  whether  referring  to  the  past  or  the 
future,  every  man  acts  upon  this  conviction. 

V.  A  conviction  that  every  event  must  have  a 
cause,  and  a  cause  adequate  to  the  effect ;  and  that 
appearances,  showing  a  correct  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end,  indicate  design  and  intelligence  in  the 
cause.  These,  as  fundamental  truths,  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  question  relating  to  the  connexion  of 
any  two  specified  events  as  cause  and  effect.  The 
latter  belongs  to  another  part  of  our  inquiry. 

VI.  A  confidence  in  the  uniformity  of  nature ;  oar, 
that  the  same  substance  will  always  exhibit  the  same 
characters  ;  and  that  the  same  cause,  under  the  same 
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drcumstances,  will  always  be  followed  by  the  same 
efl^t.  This,  as  a  first  truth,  is  a  Aindamental  and 
instinctive  conviction.  The  province  of  experience, 
we  have  already  seen,  is  to  ascertain  the  particular 
events,  which  are  so  connected  as  to  be  included  un- 
der the  law. 

Our  confidence  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  calculations  which  we  make 
for  the  future,  in  regard  to  our  protection,  or  com- 
fort, or  even  for  the  continuance  of  our  existence ; 
and,  without  it,  the  whole  system  of  human  things 
would  be  thrown  into  inextricable  confusion.  It  is 
referable  to  the  two  heads  now  stated, — uniformity 
of  characters,  and  uniformity  of  sequences  or  opera- 
tions. 

By  uniformity  of  characters,  in  any  substance,  we 
mean,  that  the  substance  will  always  continue  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  combination  of  characters,  so  that 
when  we  have  ascertained  its  presence  by  some  of 
them,  we  conclude  that  it  also  possesses  the  others. 
These  characters  may  be  numerous,  and  referable 
to  various  classes,— -such  as  the  botanical  characters 
of  a  plant,«^the  chemical  properties  of  a  mineral,*-^ 
sensible  qualities  of  smell,  taste,  and  colour, — and 
capabilities  of  action  upon  other  bodies.  Such  is 
our  confidence  in  the  undeviating  uniformity  of 
nature,  that,  whatever  number  of  these  qualities  we 
have  ascertained  to  belong  to  a  substance,  we  expect  to 
find  in  every  specimen  of  it  in  all  time  coming.     For 
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example,  I  find  a  substance  which,  by  its  sdi^  and 
colour,  I  know  to  be  opium.  Without  any  farther 
information,  I  decide  with  confidence,  on  its  taste, 
its  composition,  its  chemical  affinities,  its  action  on 
the  human  body,  and  the  characters  of  the  plant 
from  which  it  was  derived ;  and  I  never  cakulate 
upon  the  possibility  of  being  deceived  in  any  of  these 
particulars. 

Our  confidence  in  the  uniformity  of  the  sequences 
or  operations  of  nature,  resolves  itself  into  a  convio- 
tion  of  the  continuance  of  that  order  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  us  to  exist  in  a  uniform  maimer, 
in  the  succession  of  phenomena.  The  conviction 
itself  is  an  original  or  instinctive  principle,  felt  and 
acted  upon  by  all  classes  of  men,  in  the  daily  trans- 
actions of  life.  It  is  firom  experience  that  we  learn 
the  particular  cases  to  which  we  are  warranted  in 
applying  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  successions  of 
phenomena  which,  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  be- 
lieving, have  occurred  in  d  certain  order  in  time 
past.  These  we  expect  with  perfect  confidence  to 
continue  to  be  equally  uniform,  or  to  occur  in  the 
same  order  in  time  to  come.  The  error  to  be  guard- 
ed against  in  such  investigations,  is,  assuming  the 
past  uniformity  of  phenomena  on  insufficient  grounds, 
or,  in  other  words,  concluding  that  events  have  always 
occurred  in  a  certain  order,  because  we  have  seen 
them  occur  in  that  order  in  a  few  instances.  A  prin** 
ciple  assumed  in  this  manner  may,  of  course,  disap* 
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-pomt  U8»  if  applied  to  future  phenomena ;  but,  in 
this  em^9  th^re  is  no  deviation  from  the  unifonnity 
of  nature^T^the  enor  consisted  in  assuming  such  a 
unifonsdty  where  none  existed. 

The  uniformity  of  the  sequences  of  phenomena  is 
the  foundation  of  our  idea  of  causation,  in  regard  to 
these  phenomena ;  that  is  to  say^  when  we  have  obr 
served  one  event  uniformly  follow  another  ev^nt,  we 
consider  the  first  as  cause,  and  the  second  as  effect ; 
and,  when  this  relation  has  been  ascertained  to  ,be 
unifinTn,  we  conclude  that  it  will  continue  to  be  uni* 
form,  or  that  the  same  cause,  in  the  same  circum* 
staiicas^  will  always  be  followed  by  the  same  effect. 
This  expectation  will,  of  course,  disappoint  us,  if  we 
have  assumed  the  relation  on  inadequate  grounds ;  or 
have  considered  two  events  as  cause  and  effect,  which 
have  been  only  accidentally  combined  in  a  few  iur 
stances.  To  entitle  us  to  assume  that  the  relation 
will  be  uniform  in  time  to  come,  we  must  have  full 
and  adequate  grounds  for  believing  that  it  has  been 
uniform  in  time  past. 

In  the  great  operations  of  nature,  a  very  exten- 
sive observation  often  enables  us  to  trace  a  remark- 
able uniformity,  even  in  regard  to  events  which  at 
firaft  sight  appear  to  be  most  irregular  and  uncer- 
tain. Thus,  the  most  uncertain  of  all  things  is  hu* 
man  life,  as  far  as  respects  individuals ;  but  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  continuance  of  life,  in  regard  to  a  large 
body  of  men,  is  by  extensive  observation  reduced 
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almost  to  a  certainty.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  ditti 
the  prc^ortion  of  males  and  females  that  shall  be 
bom  in  one  family  ;  but,  in  great  communities,  this 
also  is  uniform.  There  is  much  uncertainty  in  the 
character  of  different  seasons,  but  there  are  facts 
which  give  probability  to  the  conjecture,  that,  in  a 
long  series  of  years,  there  may  also  be  discovered  a 
remarkable  uniformity.  An  impression  of  this  kind 
was  carried  so  far  by  the  ancients,  as  to  lead  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Annus  Magnus,  or  Platonic  year,  in 
which  it  was  believed,  that  the  whole  series  of  human 
events  would  be  acted  over  again. 

The  uniform  successions  of  phenomena  are,  with 
reasonable  care,  easily  ascertained  in  regard  to  ma*- 
terial  things;  and,  when  they  are  ascertained,  we 
rely  upon  thdr  uniform  continuance ;  or,  if  we  find 
a  deviation  in  any  instance,  we  easily  ascertain'  the 
incidental  cause  by  which  the  sequence  is  interrupted, 
and  can  provide  against  the  interference  of  the  same 
or  any  similar  cause  in  future  instances.  There  is 
greater  uncertainty  when  our  researches  refer  to  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  or  the  actions  of  living  bodies. 
The  causes  of  this  uncertainty  were  formerly  men- 
tioned. It  arises,  partly  from  the  greater  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  true  relations,— -that  is,  of  tracing 
causes  to  their  true  effects,  and  effects  to  their  true 
causes ;  and  partly  from  the  tendency  to  these  being 
interrupted  in  Aiture  instances,  by  some  new  cause, 
in  regard  to  which  we  cannot  calculate  either  the  e3&- 
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ifttence  or  the  pteeise  effects.  Hence,  for  exampley 
the  uncertainty  of  human  laws ;  one  of  the  oontin- 
geneies  by  whidi  they  are  interrupted,  being  the 
chances  of  evading  them.  If  we  could  conceive  a 
case,  in  which  every  crime  was  with  certainty  de« 
teeted,  and  every  crimixial  brought  to  pimishment,  it 
is  probable  that  the  effect  of  human  laws  would  be 
nearly  as  certain  as  the  operation  of  material  causes.. 
But  the  criminal,  in  the  first  instance,  calculates  on 
the  chances  of  evading  detection,  and,  even  in  the 
event  of  detection,  of  escaping  punishm^at ;  and 
thuis,  the  tendency  of  the  wisest  laws  is  constantly 
interrupted,  in  a  manner  whidi  no  human  wisdom 
can  calculate  upon  or  prevent.  There  is  often  a 
similar  uncertainty  in  human  character,  in  oth^ 
situations;  for  example,  in  judging  how  an  indi- 
vidual will  act  in  particular  circumstances,  or  be  in- 
fluenced by  particular  motives  ;  for  a  motive  whkh 
we  have  found  to  induce  a  particular  line  of  conduct 
in  one  individual,  may  fail  in  producing  the  same 
result  in  another,  being  prevented  by  circumstances 
in  his  moral  condition,  which  entirely  elude  our  ob» 
servation. 

Yet  there  is  a  uniformity  in  moral  phenomena, 
which,  though  it  may  be  ascertained  with  greater 
diiBcully  than  the  order  of  natural  phenomena,  we 
calculate  upon  widi  similar  confidenee,  when  it  has 
been  ascertained.  Thus,  a  man  may  have  aoquiied 
such  a  character  fox  integrity,  that  we  rely  upon  his 
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ttprigllt  conduct  in  anj  situation  in  which  he  may 
be  placed,  with  the  same  confidence  with  which  we 
rdy  on  the  uniformity  of  nature ;  and  there  is  n  man 
distinguished  by  veracity  and  fidelity  to  his  piomise, 
of  whom  we  say,  in  common  language,  that  his  word 
is  as  good  as  his  bond.  In  such  examples  as  these, 
indeed,  our  confidence  is  founded,  not  upon  a&y  laws 
which  have  been  observed  in  r^ard  to  the  whole 
specnes,  but  on  a  uniformity  which  has  been  observed 
in  regard  to  l^e  individuals,  or  rather  a  class  to  whid 
the  individuals  belong.  There  are  also^  however, 
laws  which  apply  to  mankind  in  general,  and  on 
which  we  rely  as  far  as  they  go  ;  namely,  princi^es 
of  conduct  in  which  we  confide,  as  regulating  eveiy 
man  of  a  sane  mind,  whatever  may  be  our  knowledge 
of  his  previous  habits  of  judging  or  acting.  It  is  in 
this  manner,  for  example,  as  formerly  stated,  diat 
we  regulate  our  confidence  in  testimony.  If  a  man, 
who  is  either  a  stranger  to  us,  or  bears  a  character  of 
doubtfiil  veradty,  relates  circumstances  which  tend 
greatly  to  promote  his  own  j>urposes,  we  calculate 
on  the  probability  of  fabrication,  and  reject  his  tes* 
dmony ;  and,  if  we  even  suspect  that  he  has  a  pmr* 
pose  to  serve,  a  similar  impression  is  produced.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  cireinn- 
stances  are  indifferent  to  him,  and  that  he  baa  no 
purpose  to  answer,  we  give  greater  credit  to  his  tes- 
timony. If,  &rther  than  this,  we  perceive  that  the 
statement  operates  against  himself,  conveying   an 
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iiiapiit«taoii  agaiast  hia  own  conduet,  of  exposing 
bim  to  Qontempt^  ridicule,  or  p^sonal  injuzy^  we 
aie  satisfied  that  nothing  could  make  him  adhere  to 
sndbb  a  testimony,  but  an  honest  conviction  (^  its 
truth.  .  Under  the  former  circumstances,  we  bdieve 
only  a  man  whom  we  consider  as  a  person  of  known 
and  e»l»blisbed  veraeity ;  imder  the  latter,  we  be^ 
lieve  any  man  whom  we  consider  to  be  of  a  aane 
mind.  Thua,  in  both  instances,  we  proceed  upon  a 
certain  uniformity  of  moral  phenomena ;  only  .that 
we  refer  them  to  two  classes, — namely,  one  which  is 
ascertained  to  be  uniform  in  r^ard  to  the  whole 
speeiafi^  apd  another  which  is  unifonn  only  in  regard 
to  a  certain  order,  that  is,  all  men  of  integrity  and 
veracity.  In  the  one  case,  we  rely  upon  the  uni&r^ 
mity  in  every  instance ;  in  the  other,  we  do  not  rely 
upon  it  until  we  are  satisfied  that  the  individual  ex* 
ample  belongs  to  that  order,  in  which  the  other  kind 
of  moral  uniformity  has  been  ascertained. 

There  are  other  inquiries  closely  oonnected  with 
the  uniformity  of  moral  relations ;  but  a£  pres^it'  we 
must  allude  to  them  very  briefly.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  moral  causes,  that  is, 
truths  and  motives,  which  have  a  tendency  to  in^ 
flu^iee  human  volition  and  human  conduct,  with  a 
uoifarpiity  similar  to  that  with  which  physical  agents 
produce  their  actions  upon  each  other.  These  moral 
causes,  indeed,  do  not  operate  in  every  instance,  or 
in  all  cirettmstances ;  but  neither  do  phyaical  causes. 
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Substances  in  chemistry,  for  example,  hitye  certain 
tendencies  to  act  upon  each  other,  which  are  unifimn 
and  necessary  ;  but  no  action  takes  place,  unless  the 
substances  are  placed  in  certain  circumstances  which 
are  required  for  bringing  these  tendencies  into  opera- 
tion. They  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  brought  into 
contact;  and,  besides  this,  many  of  them  require 
other  collateral  circumstances,  as  a  particular  tempe- 
rature, or  a  particular  state  of  concentration  or  dilu- 
tion. It  is  the  same  with  moral  causes ;  their  tenden- 
cies are  uniform,  and  there  are  principles  in  the  mind 
of  man  which  these  are  adapted  for  acting  upon^ 
But  they  require  certain  circ^mstances  in  the  man 
on  whom  they  are  expected  to  act,  without  which 
they  produce  no  influence  upon  him.  It  is  neces^ 
sary,  for  example,  that  he  be  fully  informed  in  regard 
to  them  as  truths ;  and  that  his  attention  be  directed 
to  them  with  such  a  degree  of  intensity  as  shall  bring 
him  fully  under  their  influence  as  statements  ad^ 
dressed  to  his  understanding ;  also,  that  there  be  a 
certain  healthy  state  of  his  moral  feelings, — ^for  thij 
has  a  most  extensive  influence  on  the  due  operatiot 
of  moral  causes.  Without  these,  the  most  powerful 
moral  causes  may  produce  no  efiect  upon  a  man  ;  a^ 
the  most  active  chemical  agents  may  fail  entirely  cJ 
their  actions,  if  the  substances  are  not  placed  in  thi 
requisite  circumstances  of  temperature,  dilution,  oi 
concentration. 

These  considerations  seem  to  bear  an  importai^ 
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irferenoe  to  a  queation  whidb  has  been  much  aargoed, 
Bamdy,  that  reiq>ecting  liberty,  necessity,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  On  a  subject  on  whidi  some  of 
the  wisest  and  the  best  of  men  have  been  found  on 
opposite  sides,  I  would  express,  myself  with  becoming 
eaution  and  diffidence;  but,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
obscurity  in  which  the  question  has  been  involved,' 
arises  from  the  want  of  a  clear  definition  of  the  terms 
in  which  it  has  been  argued ;  and  from  not  fully  dis* 
tinguishing  between  will  or  simple  volition^  and  de^ 
aire  or  inclinaium.  Will,  or  simple  volition,  is  the 
state  of  mind  which  immediately  precedes  action ; 
and  the  action  following  upon  this  not  only  is  free, 
but.it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  suppose  it  should 
be  oth^TPrise.  Not  only  is  a  man  free  to  do  what  he 
wills,  but  we  cannot  conceive  a  case  in  which  he  could 
exert  a  power  of  not  doing  what  he  wills,  or  of  doing 
what  he  wiUs  not.  Impulse  or  restraint  from  with- 
out, acting  upon  his  bodily  organs,  could  alone  inter* 
fere  with  his  following,  in  this  sense,  the  tendency  of 
his  will,  or  simple  volition.  The  only  idea,  indeed, 
that  we  can  form  of  free  agency,  or  freedom  of  the 
willy  is,  that  it  consists  in.  a  man  being  able  to  do 
what  he  wiljs,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  what  he 
wills  not.  Necessary  agency,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  consist  in  the  man  being  compelled,  by  a  force 
from  without,  to  do  what  he  wills  not,  or  prevented 
from  doing  what  he  wills. 

The  real  bearing  of  the  inquiry  does  not  lie  in 
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this  connexion  between  tlie  volition  and  the  act,  but 
in  the  or^n  or  cause  of  the  volition,  or  in  the  eon- 
nexion  between  the  volition  and  the  desire ;  and  this 
will  be  seen  to  be  entirely  distinct.  A  man,  for  ex- 
ample, may  desire,  or  have  an  inclination  to,  i;hat 
which  he  has  not  the  power  to  will ;  because  he  may 
be  under  the  influence  of  motives  and  principles 
which  prevent  the  inclination  from  being  followed  by 
volition,  with  as  absolute  a  necessity  as  we  observe  in 
the  se<juences  of  natural  phenomena.  Thus,  also, 
we  may  say  to  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  virtue, 
that  he  has  not  the  power  to  commit  murder  or  rob- 
bery, or  any  act  of  gross  injustice  or  oppression.  He 
may  reply,  that  he  has  the  power  to  do  it  if  he  will- 
ed ;  and  this  is  granted,  for  this  is  free  agency  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  question  in  dispute.  We  do  not  say 
that  he  has  not  the  power  to  do  any  or  all  of  these 
acts,  if  he  willed,  but  that  he  has  not  the  power  to 
will  such  de^s.  He  is  under  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives and  principles,  which  make  it  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  for  him  not  to  will  such  acts,  as  it  is 
for  a  stone  not  to  rise  from  the  earth^s  sur&ce  con- 
trary to  its  gravity.  Such  a  necessity  as  this,  if  wc 
must  retain  the  term,  so  far  from  being  un&vourable 
to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  morals,  or  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  exhorting  men  to  virtue,  seems,  on  the 
contrary^  to  hold  out  the  strongest  encouragement  in 
doing  so ;  and  to  be,  in  fact,  the  only  scheme  on 
which  we  can  expect  an  argument  or  motive  to  have 
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^y  Influence  upop  human  conduct.     For  it  repre- 
9taxt&  Hian  as  possessed  of  certam  uniforjaEi  principles 
in  ]ms  nature,  whieh  are  capable  of  being  acted  upon 
^  oprtain  jaaoral  causes,  truihs^  laws,  or  notives,  with 
a  uniformity  similar  to  that  which  we  observe  in  phy- 
sical ph^^omena,  provided  he  can  be  Iffought  under 
their  in^iue^ce,  and  into  those  circunastances  which 
are  required  for  their  due  operation.     These  circum- 
stances arer-^that  the  moral  causes,  laws,  motives, 
or  truths,  shall  be  brought  before  his  understand- 
iog  ;  tbfvt  be  shall  direct  his  attrition  to  them  with 
suitable  int^isity ;  and  that  he  is  free  from  that  de- 
gree of  OHTuptian  of  his  moral  feelings,  or  any  of 
those  distorted  moral  habits,  which  we  know  to  pro- 
duce a  most  e^^lensiye  influence  on  the  operation  of 
moral  causes.     To  suppose  a  kind  of  moral  liberty 
opposed  to  such  a  nec^sity  as  this,  would  be  to  je- 
present  man  as  a  being  possessed  of  no  fixed  or  uni- 
form princip|/es,i — ^not  to  be  calculated  upon  as  to  his 
conduct  in  any  instance, — a^d  not  capable  of  being 
acted  up<m  by  any  motive  or  principle,  except  the 
blind  caprice  of  the  moment.     To  endeavour  to  act 
upon  such  a  being,  by  persuading  him  to  virtue  or 
dissuading  him  from  vice,  would  be  like  expecting 
fixed  results  in  chemistry,  by  bringing  substances  to 
act  upon  each  other,  the  actions  of  which  we  had 
previously  found  to  be  without  any  kind  of  unifor- 
mity»     This  is  in  fact  precisely  the  situation  of  the 
maniap,  wham?  accordingly,  we  nev^r  es^pect  to  guide 
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or  influence  by  motives  or  arguments,  but  by  exter- 
nal restraint.  He  may  act  harmlessly,  or  he  may 
act  mischievously  ;  but  we  never  can  calculate  mpon 
his  actions  in  any  one  instance ;  we  therefore  shmt 
him  up  so  as  to  prevent  him  &om  being  dan^rous 
to  the  community. 

Necessity,  th^i,  as  applied  to  the  operatioii  of 
moral  causes,  appears  simply  to  correspond  with  the 
uniformity  which  we  observe  in  the  opeiatioti  of 
^ysical  causes.  We  calculate  that  a  man  of  a  cer- 
tain charaet^  will  act  in  a  particular  manner  in  par- 
ticular circumstances,  or  that  he  will  be  acted  upon 
in  a  oertain  manner  by  particular  truths  and  motives, 
when  they  are  presented  to  himy — ^by  a  principle  of 
uniformity  similar  to  that  with  which  we  eiipeet  an 
acid  te  act  in  a  particular  manner  upon  an  alkali. 
The  action  of  the  acid  we  know  to  be  uniform,  but 
we  know  also,  that  no  action  will  take  place  till  the 
substanees  are  brought  fully  into  contact,  and  in 
certain  circumBtances  which  are  required  for  their 
action ;— ^and  the  action  of  moral  causes  is  unifonn, 
but  they  exert  no  influence  on  a  man  till  he  is  fiilly 
acquainted  with  them,— -directs  hisattenticm  to  them 
with  suitable  care, — and  is  besides  in  a  certain  healthy 
state  of  moral  feeling.  It  is  thus  that  we  calculate  on 
the  full  and  uniform  operation  of  moral  causes  on  some 
individuals,  and  not  on  others ;  namely,  by  having 
previously  ascertained  that  the  former  are  in  those 
intellectual  and  moral  circumstances  which  are  re^ 
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qubed  fey  theb  action.    When,  in  another  individual, 
we  find  these  causes  fail  in  their  natural  actions,  we 
endbatidbr^  as  far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  to  supply 
those  collateral  circumstances^-^by  instructing  him 
intbe  ^facts^  truths,  or  motives  ;^4)y  rousing  his 
attention  to  their  importance ; — by  impressing  them 
upm  him  in  their  strongest  characters,  and  by  all 
such  arguments  and  representations  as  we  think  cal^ 
culated  to  fix  the  impression.     All  this  we  do  under 
a  conviction,  that  these  causes  have  a  certain,  fixed, 
uqiformv  or  necessary  action,  in  regard  to  human 
volition  and  human  conduct ;  and  it  is  this  convic> 
don  vdiioh  encourages  us  to  persevere  in  our  attempts 
to  bring  the  individual  under  their  influence.     If  we 
had  not   this  conviction,   we  should   abandon  the 
attempt  aa  altc^dhet  hopdess;   because  we  could 
have  no  ground  on  which  to  form  any  calculation, 
and  no  rules  to  guide  us  in  our  measures.  >  Precisely 
in  the  same  manner,  when  we  find  a  chemical  agenjt 
fail  of  the  efiect  which  we  expect  from  it,  we  add  it 
in  laarger  quantity,,  or  ki  a  state  of  increased  con- 
centration, or  at   a  higher   temperature, — or   with 
some  other  change  of  circumstances  calculated  to  fa- 
vour its  action ;  and  we  persevere  in  these  measures, 
under  a  conviction,   that  its  action  is  perfectly  uni- 
form or  necessary,  and  will  take  place  whenever  these 
circumstances  have  been-  provided  for.     On  the  same 
principle,  we  see  how.  blame  may  attach  to  the  intel- 
ligent agent  in  both  cases,  though  the  actions  of  the 
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causes  are  imifonn  and  seeessaiy.  Such  is  the  action 
of  chemical  agents,  but  blame  may  attach  to  the 
chemist  who  has  not  provided  them  in  the  necessary 
circumstances,  as  to  qtiantity,  concentration,  and 
temperature.  Such  is  the  action  of  moral  causes, — 
but  deep  guilt  may  attadi  to  the  moral  agent,  who 
has  been  proof  against  their  influence.  There  is 
guilt  in  ignorance,  when  knowledge  was  within  his 
reach  ;«— th^e  is  guilt  in  heedless  inattention,  when 
truths  and  motiyes  of  the  highest  interest  daimed 
his  serious  consideration  ;«-*there  is  guilt  in  that  cor^ 
ruption  of  his  moral  feelings  which  impedes  the  acticm 
of  moral  causes,  because  this  has  originated,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  a  course  of  vicious  desires,  and  vicious 
conduct,  by  which  the  mind,  familiarized  with  vice, 
has  gradually  lost  sight  of  its  malignity.  During 
the  whole  of  this  course,  also,  the  man  felt  that  he 
was  a  free  agent  ;-T-that  he  had  power  to  pursue  the 
course  which  he  followed, — and  that  he-  had  power 
to  refrain  from  it.  When  a  particular  desire  was 
first  present  to  his  mind,  he  had  the  power  immedi- 
ately to  act  with  a  view  to  its  accomplishment ;  or 
he  had  the  power  to  abstain  from  acting,  and  to  direct 
his  attention  more  fully  to  the  various  considerations 
and  motives  which  were  calculated  to  guide  his  de- 
termination.  In  acting  as  he  did,  he  not  only  with- 
held his  attention  from  those  truths  which  were  thus 
calculated  to  operate  upon  him  as  a  moral  being ;  but 
he  did  still  more  direct  violence  to  an  impulse  within^ 
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wKich  warned  him  that  he  was  wandering  from  the 
path  of  rectitude.  The  state  of  moral  feeling,  which 
gradually  results  from  this  habitual  yiolation  of  the 
indications  of  conscience,  and  this  habitual  neglect 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  moral  causes,  every 
individual  must  feel  to  be  attended  with  moral  guilt 
The  effect  of  it  is  not  only  to  prevent  the  due  opera- 
tion of  moral  causes  on  his  &ture  volitions,  but  even 
to  vitiate  and  distort  the  judgment  itself  respecting 
the  great  principles  of  moral  rectitude.  Without 
attempting  any  explanation  of  this  remarkable  con- 
dition of  the  mental  functions,  its  actual  existence 
must  be  received  as  a  fact  in  the  constitution  of  hu« 
man  nature,  which  cannot  be  called  in  question;  and 
it  offers  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  that 
can  be  presented  to  him  who  turns  his  attention  to 
the  moral  economy  of  man* 

Before  concluding  this  incidental  allusion  to  a 
much  controverted  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
mark, tJiat  the  term  necessity,  as  applied  to  moral> 
phenomena,  is  not  fortunate,  and  perhaps  not  philo- 
s(^hieal;  and  something  would  perhaps  be  gained 
in  conducting  the  inquiry,  if,  for  weceMt(y,  wfe  were 
to  substitute  uniformity.  In  strict  propriety,  in- 
deed, the  terms  necessity  and  necessary  ought  to  be 
applied  only  to  mathematical  truth.  Of  physical 
rdfttions,  all  that  we  know  is  the  fact  of  their  uni*^ 
formity ;  and  it  would  appear  equally  philosophical 
to  apply  the  same  term  to  mental  phenomena.     On 
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this  principle,  therefore,  we  should  say ,«•— that  the 
tendency  of  moral  causes  or  motives  is  not  neoeasafy^, 
but  uniform  ;  and  that  on  this  dep^ids  all*  our  eon- 
fidence  in  the  uniformity  of  human  charact^,  aad  in 
the  power  of  truths,  motives,  or  arguments^  to  pro- 
duce particular  results  on  human  conduct.  To  sup* 
pose  the  mind  possessed  of  a  power  of  delermimng, 
apart  from  all  this  influence  of  moral  causes  or 
motives,  would  be  to  overthrow  this  confidence,  and 
to  reduce  our  whole  calculations  on  human  ekaiaofeer 
to  conjecture  and  uncertainty.  When,  indeed,  we 
talk  of  a  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  we  seem 
to  use  a  combination  of  words  without  any  definite 
nieaning.  For  the  will  is  not  distinct  fi*om  the 
being  who  wills ;  and  to  speak  of  an  individual  de- 
termining his  will,  is  only  sayings  in  ol^er  words^ 
that  he  wills.  He  wills  some  act,  for  some  reason 
which  is  known  to  himself:  if  communicated  to  an- 
other, the  reason  might  not  appear  a  satisfactory 
one, — ^but  it  is  to  him  the  reason  which  •  induced 
him  to  will  the  act,  and  this  appears  to  be  all  that 
we  can  make  of  the  subject.  A  power  of  determin- 
ing without  any  reason,  appears  to  be  not  only  uiu 
philosophical,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  inapplicable  to 
any  conceivable  case.  Ignorance,  inattention,  or 
gross  perversion  of  the  moral  feelings,  may  make  the 
worse  reason  appear  the  better  ;  but  we  cannot  con- 
ceive a  cai^e,  in  which  an  individual  could  exert  a 
power  of  determining  without  any  reason,  or  acc(»ding 
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to  wbat  appears  to  him  at  the  time  to  be  a  weaker 
reasotkf  in.  opposition  to  one  which  appears  a  stronger. 
It  wiU  also)  I  think,  he  founds  that  the  wannest 
advocates  for  philosophical  liberty,  and  a  self-d^ter• 
mining  power,  in  actual  practice  recognise  as  much 
as  otbeors  the  principle  of  the'uni&rmity  of  moral 
causes.  Thus,  if  we  find  a  person  acting  in  a  man- 
ner widely  different  from  that  which  we  expected 
from  him,  all  men  concur  in  saying,  ^^  What  mo* 
tive  oo«iId  induce  him  to  act  in  that  manner  ?^^  and 
if  we  cannot  reconcile  his  conduct  to  any  conceiv* 
able  motive,  we  say,  ^<  it  really  looks  like  insanity.^ 
Another  may  remark,  '^  his  conduct  indicates  a 
singular  want  of  consideration  ;^^— ^thus  clearly  re- 
cognising the  existence  of  certain  motives  or  moral 
cituseB,  which  would  have  led  the  man  into  a  differ- 
ent line,  of  conduct,  had  he  allowed  his  attention  to 
fix  upon  them.  The  doctrine  of  a  self-determining 
power  should  remove  every  difficulty  in  such  a  case, 
to  those  who  believe  in  it ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  ever,  was  made  use  of  for  such  a  purpose.  It  will 
also  be  fi}und  to  agree  with  the  universal  conviction 
of  mankind,  that  the  circumstance,  which  gives  to 
an  action  the  character  of  merit  or  depierit,  is  en- 
tirely the  motive  from  which  it  was  done ;  and  that^ 
if  we  could  conceive  such  a  thing  as  an  action  per- 
formed by  the  impulse  of  a  free  self-determining 
power,  apart  from  any  influence  of  motives  or  moral 
causes,  no  man  of  sane  mind  would  for  a  moment 
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aUow  to  such  an  act  the  character  of  virtue.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  familiar  to  every  one,  that  we  ofbai 
find  in  a  man^s  motive  an  excuse  for  conduct  in 
which  we  think  he  has  acted  wrong.  We  say,  he 
erred  in  judgment,  but  his  motive  was  good ;  and 
this  mode  of  reasoning  meets  with  the  cordial  con>« 
currence  of  the  whole  mass  of  mankind. 


The  FiBST  Tbuthsip  or  intuitive  principles  of  bc-» 
lief,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
observations,  are  of  the  utmost  practical  importance, 
as  they  furnish  the  true  and  only  answer  to  many 
of  the  sophisms  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  to 
many  sceptical  arguments  of  more  modem  times. 
They  admit  of  no  other  evidence  than  an  appeal  to 
the  consciousness  of  every  man,  that  he  does  and 
must  believe  them.  "  We  believe  them,*^  says  Dr. 
Brown,  ^^  because  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe 
them.^ — ^  In  all  these  eases,''  says  Mr.  Stewart, 
<<  the  only  account  that  can  be  given  of  our  belief  is, 
that  it  forms  a  necessary  part  of  our  constitution, 
against  which  metaphysicians  may  argue,  so  as  to 
perplex  the  judgment,  but  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  divest  ourselves  for  a  moment,  when  we  are  called 
to  employ  our  reason,  either  in  the  business  of  life  or 
in  the  pursuits  of  science.'' 
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It  is  likewise  to  be  kept  in  mind,  as  was  fbnnerl j 
stated,  that  our  idea  of  reasoning  necessarily  sup- 
poses the  existence  of  a  certain  number  of  truths, 
which  require  and  admit  of  no  evidence.  The 
maxim,  indeed,  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Aristotle, 
and  has  never  been  called  in  question,  <<  that,  ex- 
cept some  first  principles  be  taken  for  granted,  there 
can  be  neither  reason  nor  reasoning ;  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  every  truth  should  admit  of  proof, 
otherwise  proof  would  extend  in  infinitum^  which  is 
incompatible  with  its  nature  ;  and  that,  if  ever  men 
attempt  to  prove  a  first  principle,  it  is  because  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  proof.*"*  As  these 
truths,  therefore,  do  not  admit  of  being  called  in 
question  by  any  sound  understanding,  neither  do 
they  admit  of  being  supported  by  any  process  of 
reasoning  ;  and,  when  paradoxes  or  sophisms  in  op- 
position to  them  are  proposed,  any  attempt  to  argue 
with  such,  upon  logical  principles,  only  leads  to  dis- 
cussions as  absurd  as  themselves.  Of  attempts  of 
both  kinds,  many  examples  are  to  be  met  with 
among  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  as  Des  Cartes  and  Hobbes ;  and  even 
some  eminent  persons,  of  more  modem  times,  are  not 
entirely  free  from  them.  Thus,  Des  Cartes,  Male- 
branche  and  others,  thought  it  necessary  to  prove, 
that  external  objects,  and  the  sentient  beings  with 

*  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  book  iv. 
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whom  we  are  connected^  have  a  real  existence,  Ne- 
ither we  think  of  them  or  not,  and  a]:e  not  merely 
ideas  in  our  own  minds.  Berkeley  showed  the  weak- 
ness of  this  argument,  and  on  this  founded  the  wall- 
known  doctrine  by  which  he  d^iied  the  real  exist- 
ence of  all  material  things. 

Many  of  the  dogmas  of  modem  sophistical  writers, 
such  as  Mr.  Hume,  have  consisted  of  attempts  to 
overturn,  by  processes  of  argument,  these  fundamen- 
tal or  first  truths.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  some  of  the  replies  to  these  so- 
phisms, depends  upon  the  attempts  to  combat  them 
having  been  made  by  reasonings,  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  not  susceptible.  For  these  principle  admit 
of  no  proof  by  processes  of  reasoning,  and,  conse- 
quently, are  in  no  degree  affected  by  demonstrations 
of  the  fallacy  of  attempts  to  establish  them  by  such 
processes.  An  interesting  illustration  of  this  has  been 
preserved  by  Mr.  Stewart,  in  a  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Hume  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot.*  "  From 
the  reply  to  this  letter,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  by  Mr. 
Hume^s  very  ingenious  and  accomplished  corre- 
spondent, we  learn,  that  he  had  drawn  from  Mr. 
Hume^s  metaphysical  discussions,  the  only  sound 
and  philosphical  inference  ;• — that  the  lameness  of 
the  proofs  offered  by  Des  Cartes  and  his  successors^ 


*  Introductory  Essay  to  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica* 
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of  some  fundamental  truths,'  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  mankind,  proceeded,  not  from  any  defect 
in  the  evidence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  their 
being  self-evident,  and  consequently  unsusceptible  of 
demonstration.'"  The  same  view  of  Mr.  Hume's 
sceptical  reasonings  was  taken  by  other  eminent  per- 
sons, by  whom  his  system  was  attacked^ — ^particular- 
ly Reid,  Beattie,  and  Oswald ;  and,  on  the  conti- 
nent, the  nature  and  importance  of  these  first  truths 
had  beeoi,  at  an  earlier  period,  illustrated  in  a  frill 
and  able  manner  by  Father  Buffier. 

Various  characters  have  been  proposed,  by  which 
these  primary  and  fundamental  truths  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. One  of  those  given  by  Father  Buffier 
appears  to  be  the  best,  and  to  be  alone  sufficient  to 
ideniif|r  them.  It  is,  that  their  ^actical  inHuaiee 
extends  even  to  persons  who  affect  to  dispute  their 
authority;  in  other  words,  that,  in  all  the  affairs 
of  life,  the  most  sceptical  philosopher  acts,  as 
much  as  the  mass  of  mankind,  upon  the  absolute 
belief  of  these  truths.  Let  a  person  of  this  descrip- 
tion, for  example,  be  contending  very  keenly,  in 
regard  to  something  which  deeply  concerns  his  in- 
terest or  his  comfort, — he  would  scarcely  be  sfltis« 
fied  by  being  told,  that  the  thing  about  which  he 
contends  has  no  real  existence,  and  that  ^he  who 
contends  about  it  so  eagerly  is  himself  a  nonentity, 
or,  at  best,  nothing  mcHre  than  an  idea.  Let  him 
be  taking  cognizance  of  an  offence  committed  against 
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him  ten  jears  ago,-^he  never  doubts  that  he  is  still 
the  person  against  whom  the  offence  was  committed. 
Let  him  lay  plans  for  future  advantage  or  comfort, 
— it  is  done  under  a  full  conviction  that  he  is  still 
to  continue  the  individual  who  may  enjoy  them. 
Has  a  building  started  up  on  his  premises,  which  he 
did  not  expect  to  see, — ^he  immediately  asks,  who 
ordered  the  masons,  and  would  be  very  ill  satisfied 
by  being  told,  that  the  thing  had  appeared  without 
any  known  cause,  by  a  fortuitous  combination  of 
atoms.  However  much  he  may  reason  to  the  con- 
trary, he  shows  no  doubt,  in  his  own  practice,  that 
every  event  must  have  an  adequate  cause.  The 
same  mode  of  reasoning  will  be  seen  to  apply  to  the 
other  principles  which  belong  to  the  class  under  con- 
sideration,— namely,  that  those  who  argue  against 
them  act  in  all  cases  on  a  belief  of  their  truth. 

The  distinction  between  a  process  of  reasoning, 
and  the  act  of  the  mind,  in  arriving  at  these  funda- 
mental and  intuitive  truths,  is  a  principle  of  the  ut- 
most practical  importance.  For  a  chain  of  correct 
reasoning  requires  logical  habits,  and  a  certain  cul- 
tivation of  the  mental  powers  ;  and,  consequently,  it 
is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  man- 
kind. But  the  process  here  referred  to  is  the  spon- 
taneous and  immediate  induction  of  the  untutored 
mind,  and  the  correct  exercise  of  it  requires  only, 
that  the  mind  shall  not  be  debased  by  depravity,  nor 
bewildered  by  the  refinements  of  a  false  philosophy. 
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The  truths  which  we  derive  firom  it,  accordingly,  do 
not  concern  the  philosopher  alone,  but  are  of  daily 
and  essential  importance  to  the  whole  mass  of  man-* 
kind.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  principle  re- 
ferred to  under  the  fifth  head,  namely,  our  intuitive 
conviction  that  every  change  or  event  must  have  an 
adequate  cause.  This  is  a  principle  of  daily  ap» 
plication,  and  one  which  is  acted  upon  with  absolute 
confidence  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  by  all  classes 
of  men.  By  the  immediate  and  unconscious  ex- 
ercise of  it,  we  infer  the  skill  of  one  workman  from 
works  indicating  skill,  and  the  vigour  of  another 
&om  works  indicating  strength.  We  infer  firom 
every  work,  not  only  a  cause,  but  a  cause  which, 
both  in  degree  and  in  kind,  is  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  effect  produced.  From  a  chronometer,  which 
varies  only  a  second  in  a  year,  we  infer  exquisite 
skill  in  the  artist ;  and,  firom  the  construction  of  the 
pyramids  of  pgypt>  the  united  strength  of  a  mul- 
titude of  men.  We  never  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  the  minute  skill  of  the  artist  raised  the  pyra- 
mid, or  that  the  united  force  of  the  multitude  con- 
>  structed  the  chronometer ;  still  less,  that  these  mon- 
uments of  art  started  into  their  present  condition 
without  a  cause.  We  infer  with  absolute  certainty 
in  both  cases  an  adequate  cause ;  that  is,  a  cause, 
distinguished,  in  the  one  case,  by  design  and  me- 
chanical power, — ^in  the  other,  by  design,  adapta- 
tion, and  exquisite  skill. 
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The  prineiple  which  is  th«s  acted  u^o^  m  die 
ofdinftry  affiurs  of  life,  with  a  conviction  of  iiifidliUe 
certainty,  is  precisely  the  same,  by  which,  firom  the 
stupendous  works  of  creatiion,  we  iniSesr,  by  the  siost 
simple  step  of  reasoning,  the  existence  of  a  great 
first  cause*  This  cause,  also,  we  eondnde  ^  be  a 
designing  and  intelligent  mind,  infinite  m  wifldom, 
and  boundless  in  power  ;  and,  by  a  very  sligikt'BDd 
nai^ural  extension  of  the  same  principle,  we  arrive 
with  equal  certainty  at  the  conviction,  of  this  amse 
being  the  first, — not  arising  out  of  any  thkig*  pre- 
ceding it,  consequently  self-existent  and  eternal.  All 
this  is  not  such  a  process  of  reaa(»iing  as'  requires 
lo^cal  habits,  and  admits  of  debate,  deliberalion,  or 
doubt  ;-<-the  metaphysician  may  Dewilder  himself  in 
its  very  simplicity ;  but  the  unoontaminatod  mind 
finds  its  way  to  the  conclusion  with  unerring  certain- 
ty, and  with  a  conviction,  which  is  felt  to  be  not 
only  satisfactory,  but  irresistible.  , 


When  we  proceed,  from  these  first  or  intuitive 
articles  of  belief,  to  the  farther  investigation  of  truth 
in  any  department  of  knowledge,  various  mental  pro- 
cesses are  brought  into  operation  ;  but,  in  regard  to 
all  of  them,  reason  is  our  ultimate  guide,  in  judging 
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whether  they  are  performed  in  a  legitimate  manner, 
and  upon  principles  calculated  to  lead  to  the  dis> 
oovery  of  truth.  These  processes  may  be  chiefly  re- 
fenred  to  the  following  heads : 

I.  To  make  a  careful  collection  of  facts  relating 
to  the  subject ;  and  to  abstain  from  deducing  any 
condhxsiens  till  we  have  before  us  such  a  series  as 
seems  calculated  to  warrant  them.  The  first  opera- 
tion of  reason  therefore  is,  to  judge  when  we  have  a 
sufficient  collection  of  facts  for  this  purpose. 

II.  To  separate  from  the  mass  those  faefts  which 
are  connected  with  it  incidentally,  and  to  retain  diose 
only  which  we  have  reason  to  consider  as  uniform 
and  essential.  In  some  sciences,  this  is  accomplish- 
ed by  repeated  and  varied  expepments ;  and  in  those 
departments  which  do  not  admit  of  this,  it  is  done 
by  cautious  and  extensive  observation.  Our  object 
in  both  cases  is,  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances observe^?  and  what  particular  combina- 
tions of  them  uniformly  accompany  each  other,  or 
are  really  connected  with  the  effects  which  are  pro- 
duced. In  this  careful  clearing  of  our  statement 
from  all  incidental  combinations,  consists  diat  faith- 
fril  observation  of  nature  which  forms  die  first  step 
in  every  scientific  investigation.  It  is  opposed  to 
two  errors,  both  equally  to  be  avoided,  namely, 
leaving  out  of  view,  or  not  assigning  an  adequate  va- 
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lue  to,  important  and  essential  facts ;  and  giving  a 
place  and  an  importance  to  those  which  are  incidental 
and  trivial.  In  every  scientific  investigation,  this  is 
a  process  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  there  is  an- 
other nearly  connected  with  it,  namely,  to  judge  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  facts.  This  also  is  a  mental  pro- 
cess of  the  utmost  delicacy.  In  conducting  it,  there 
are  two  extremes  from  which  the  exercise  of  sound 
judgment  ought  equally  to  gu^ard  us,  namely,  receiv- 
ing facts  upon  imperfect  evidence,  and  rejecting  those 
which  have  a  sufficient  title  to  credit ;  in  other 
words,  credulity  and  scepticism.  Both  these  extremes 
are  equally  imworthy  of  a  mind  which  is  guided  by 
sound  reason. 

III.  To  compare  facts  with  each  other  so  as  to  trace 
their  resemblances,  or  to  ascertain  those  characters  or 
properties  in  which  a  certain  number  of  facts  or  sub- 
stances agree.  We  thus  arrange  them .  into  classes, 
genera,  and  species. 

IV.  To  compare  facts  or  events  with  each  other, 
so  as  to  trace  their  relations  and  sequences ;  espe- 
cially that  relation  of  uniform  sequence,  on  which  is 
founded  Qur  notion  of  cause  and  effect.  This  deli- 
cate and  most  important  process  consists  entirely  in  a 
patient  observation  of  facts,  and  of  their  relation  to 
each  other.  When,  in  a  certain  number  of  instances, 
we  find  two  events  following  one  another  without  any 
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txceptdon,  we  come  to  consider  the  sequence  as  uni- 
form, and  call  the  one  cause  and  the  other  efifect ; 
and  when,  in  other  instances,  we  are  disappointed  in 
finding  such  a  succession,  this  confidence  is  shaken, 
unless  we  can  discover  a  cause  hy  which  ihe  sequence 
was  interrupted.  Reason,  acting  upon  extensive  ob- 
servation, must 'here  guide  us,-^-on  the  one  hand,  to 
judge  of  the  uniformity  of  the  sequences,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  account  for  apparent  deviations. 

V.  To  review  an  extensive  collection  of  facts,  so 
as  to   discover  some  general  fact   common   to  the 
whole.     This  is  the  process  which  we  call  general- 
izing, or  the  induction  of  a  general  principle.     The 
result  of  it  is  die  last  and  greatest  object  of  human 
science,  and  that  to  which  all  the  other  steps  are 
preliminary  and  subservient.     An  ordinary  mind  is 
satisfied  with  the  o1)servation  of  &cts  as  they  pass 
before  it,  and  those  obvious  relations  which  obtrude 
themselves   upon   its   notice;   but   the  philosopher 
analyzes  the  phenomena,  and  thus  discovers  their 
more  minute  relations.     His  genius  is  distinguished 
above   the  industry  of  the  mere  observer  of  facts, 
when  he  thus  traces  principles  of  accordance  among 
facts  trfaich,  to  the  vulgar  eye,  appear  remote  and 
dissimilar.     A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  fami- 
liar to  every  one.      Between  the  fall  of  an  apple 
firom  a  tree  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
a  common  mind  would  have  been  long  ere  it  dis-^ 
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covered  any  kind  of  relation  ;  but,  on  such  a  relatioir, 
Newton  founded  those  grand  principles  by  which 
he  brought  to  light  the  order  and  harmony  of  the 
universe.  For  it  was  this  simple  fact  that  first  sug* 
gested  to  him  the  great  principle  of  physical  sdience, 
that  matter  attracts  matter  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of 
their  masses. 

In  a  practical  view,  these  processes  may  be  re- 
ferred to  three  heads,  namely,  collecting  authentic 
facts, — tracing  causation, — and  deducing  general 
principles.  Here  varioys  mental  operations  are 
brought  into  action,  especially  attention,  memory, 
conception,  and  abstraction ;  but  it  is  the  province 
of  reason  to  judge  whether  these  are  conducted  in  a 
legitimate  manner,  or,  in  other  words,  to  distinguish 
truth  from  falsehood.  It  may  therefore  be  important 
to  keep  in  mind,  what  those  circumstances  are  in 
which  consist  truth  and  falsehood,  in  reference  to  any 
department  of  knowledge. 

I.  In  collecting  facts,  it  is.  required,  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  shall  be  authentic ;  secondly,  that 
the  statement  shall  include  a  full  and  fair  view  of  aU 
the  circumstances  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  our 
investigation  of  the  case ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  shall 
not  include  any  facts  which  are  not  connected  with 
the  subject,  or  whose  connexion  is  only  incidental. 
When  we  have  thus  formed  a  collection  of  fiusts. 
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authentic,  full,  and  essential,  the  statement,  in  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  &ets,  constitutes  truth.  When  any 
of  the  facts  are  not  authentic ;  when  important  facts 
are  left  out  of  the  statement,  or  misrepresented  ;  or 
wheaa.  facts  are  taken  into  it,  which,  though  true, 
have  no  real  relation  to  the  subject ; — this  constitutes 
&llac7  or  falsehood. 

II.  In  considering  two  events  as  connected  in 
the  manner  of  cause  and  effect ; — when  this  relation 
is  deduced  from  a  full  and  extensive  observation  of 
the  sequence  being  uniform, — this  is  truth.  When 
it  is  assumed  upon  inadequate  grounds,  that  is,  from 
the  observation  of  a  connexion  which  is  only  inci- 
dental or  limited, — this  is  either  &lsehood  or  hypo- 
thesis ;  for  the  relation  may  be  assumed  upon 
grounds  which,  though  not  actually  false,  are  yet  not 
sufficient  to  establish  it  as  true ;  namely,  on  observa- 
tion which  is  too  limited  in  extent.  This  is  conjec- 
ture or  hypothesis  ;  and  it  is,  in  some  cases,  a  legi^ 
timate  process,  provided  it  be  used  only  as  a  guide 
for  farther  observation,  and  be  not  received  as  truet, 
until  such  observation  shall  have  been  sufficient  ta 
confirm  it. 

III.  In  deducing  firom  a  large  collection  of  facts, 
a  general  fact  or  general  principle ; — when  this  in- 
duction is  made  from  a  full  examination  of  all  the 
individual  cases  to  which  the  general  fact  ia  meant  tp» 
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apply,  and  actually  does  apply  to  diem  all, — ^this  in 
truth.  When  it  is  deduced  from  a  smdl  number  of 
observations,  and  extended  to  others  to  which  it  does 
not  apply 9 — this  is  falsehood.  As  in  the  former  case, 
however,  a  general  principle  may  be  deduced  hypo* 
thetically,  or  by  conjecture ;  that  is,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed as  general  so  far  as  we  at  present  know. 
This  process  is  often  legitimate  and  useful  as  a  guide 
in  farther  inquiry,  if  it  be  employed  for  this  purpose 
only,  and  the  result  be  not  received  as  truth  until  it 
be  established  by  sufficient  observation.  A  great  and 
not  unfrequent  error  is,  that,  when  such  hypotfaerical 
principles  are  proposed  in  a  confident  manner,  they 
are  very  often  received  as  true ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  a  degree  of  observation  is  required  for  «xpos- 
ing  their  fallacy,  perhaps  as  extensive  as,  if  properly 
employed,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  discover  the 
truth.  Those  who  are  'acquainted  with  the  history 
of  medical  doctrines  will  be  best  able  to  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  observation,  and  to  estimate  llie  ex- 
tensive influence  whicii  this  error  has  had  in  retard- 
ing the  progress  ef  medical  science. 

The  proper  rules  to  be  observed,  in  deduciasg  a 
general  principle,  are  therefore  opposed,  in  die  first 
place,  to  the  error  of  hasty  generalizing,  or  deducing 
such  a  principle  from  a  limited  number  of  facts. 
They  are  farther  opposed  to  anotlier  error,  preva- 
lent in  the  hypothetical  systems  of  the  old  philoBOphyy 
by  which  phenomena  wer«  referred  to  pri&cipl««  i^ 
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together  fictitious  and  imaginary,  or,  in  other  words, 
which  could  not  he  shown  to  be  facts.  In  opposi- 
tion to  both  these  errors,  the  great  rule  of  induction 
in  modern  science  is,  that  the  principle  which  is  as- 
sun^  as  general  shall  be  itself  a  fact,  and  that  the 
fact  shall  be  uni\ersaL  Thus,  what  we  call  the  law 
of  gravitation,  is  primarily  nothing  more  than  the 
fact,  that  bodies  fall  to  the  earth  :  and  that  this  is 
true  of  all  bodies,  without  a  single  exception..  Of 
the  cause  of  this  &ct,  or  the  hidden  principle  an 
which  it  depends,  we  know  nothii^;  and  all  the 
investigations  of  Newton  were  carried  on  indepen^ 
dently  even  of  the  attempt  to  discover  it.  **  When 
Newton,^^  says  Mr.  Stewart,.  ^<  showed  that  the  same 
law  of  gravity  extends  to  the  cdestial  spaces^  and  that 
the  power  by  whidi  the  moon  and  planets  are  re- 
tained in  their  orbits,  is  precisely  similar  in  its  effects 
to  that  which  is  manifested  in  the  &11  of  a  stone  ;  he 
left  the  efficient  cause  of  gravity  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever,  and  only  generalized  still  farther  the  conclu- 
sions of  his  predecessors.''^ 

Fake  investigation  may  be  briefly  referred  to  three 
heads, — ^feUacies  in  facts, — false  induction,— -and  false 
reasoning.  . 

I.  FaIiLAcies  in  Facts.  A  statement  of  facts  is 
fallacious,  when  any  of  the  alleged  facts  are  not  true, 
—when  it  includes  facts  not  relating  to  the  subject. 
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—and  when  important  facts  are  omitted.  This  last 
error  is  most  frequently  exemplified  in  those  cases  in 
which  facts  are  collected  on  one  side  of  a  question 
only,  or  in  support  of  a  particular  ddctrine.  To  the 
same  class  we  may  likewise  add  those  instances  in 
which  statements  are  received  as  facts,  which  are  not 
£icts  but  opinions. 

II.  False  Indi^ctxon  includes  false  causation, 
and  false  generalization.  False  causation  is,  when 
two  events  are  considered  as  cause  and  effect  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  only 
incidentally  combined  : — when  events  are  consider-* 
ed  as  cause  and  effect  which  are  only  joint  effects  of 
a  common  cause :  and  when,  of  two  events  really 
connected  as-  cause  and  effect,  we  mistake  the  or- 
der of  the  sequence,  considering  that  as  the  cause 
which  is  really  the  effect,  and  that  as  the  effect 
which  is  really  the  cause.  The  error  of  false  cau- 
sation is  most  apt  to  occur  in  those  sciences  in  whidi 
there  is  peculiar  difficulty  in  tracing  effects  to  their 
true  causes,  and  causes  to  their  true  effects.  These, 
as  formerly  mentioned,  are  exemplified  by  medicine 
and  political  economy.  A  physician,  for  example, 
ascribes  the  cure  of  a  patient  to  a  remedy  whidi  he 
has  taken,  though  it  perhaps  had  no  influence  on 
his  recovery ;  arid  a  political  declaimer  refers  some 
circumstance  of  national  distress  or  commercial  em<* 
barrassment  to  certain  public  measures,  which  hap* 
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pened  to  correspond  in  time,  but  were  in  fact  entirely 
unconnected.  False  generalization,  again,  as  was 
lately  stated,  indudes  general  principles  which  are 
deduced  from  a  limited  number  of  facts;  and  hypo- 
theses which  canot  be  shown  to  be  facts,  but  are  en* 
tirely  fictitious  and  imaginary. 

III.  False  Reasoning.  This  consists  either,-— 
in  applying  to  the  explanation  of  facts,  principles 
which  are  unsound, — ^in  applying  sound  principles 
to  facts  which  have  no  relation  to  them, — or  in  de- 
ducing conclusions  which  do  not  follow  from  these 
fiicts  and  principles. 

Reasoning  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
have  been  called  the  intuitive  and  the  discursive. 
Intuitive  reasoning,  or  intuitive  judgment,  is  when 
the  truth  of  a  proposition  is  perceived  whenever  it  is 
announced.  This  applies  to  axioms  or*  self-evident 
truths, — and  to  first  truths  or  fundamental  articles 
of  belief,  formerly  referred  to,  which  rest  upon  the 
absolute  conviction  of  the  whole  mass  of  mankind. 
In  discursive  reasoning,  again,  some  of  these  axioms 
or  first  truths  are  applied  to  particular  facts,  so  as  to 
deduce  from  the  connexion  new  conclusions.  Thus, 
when  we  say  that  "  every  event  must  have  an  ade- 
quate cause,''  we  state  a  principle  of  intuitive  judg- 
ment. When  we  then  collect  from  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  various  examples  of  adaptation  and  design, 
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and,  applying  that  intuitive  principle  to  these  fkctir^ 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  universe  is  the  vork 
of  an  intdligent  and  designing  first  cause,— *-tfais  is 
discursive  reasoning.  The  new  principle  or  eonelu* 
sion  thus  deduced  may  be  applied  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  deduction  of  farther  conclusions,  and  so  on 
through  what  we  call  a  chain  of  reasoning.  Any 
particular  piece  of  reasoning,  then,  may  generally  be 
resolved  into  the  following  elements. 

1.  Certain  principles  or  propositions  which  are 
stated  either  as  axioms,  as  first  truths,  or  as  deduc- 
tions firom  some  former  process  of  reasoning. 

2.  Certain  facts  or  relations  of  facts,  derived  either 
from  observation  or  testimony,  which  are  stated  as 
true,  and  to  which  the  principles  are  to  be  in  some 
manner  apjdied. 

3.  Certain  new  conclusions  deduced  firom  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  to  the  facts. 

In  examining  the  validity  of  such  a  process,  we 
have  not  only  to  attend  to  the  correctness  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  authenticity  of  the  alleged  facts,  but 
likewise  to  inquire  whether  the  &ct8  are  of  that  dass 
to  which  the  principles  are  legitimately  applicable ; 
for  the  principles  may  be  true,  and  the  fiicts  authen- 
tic, and  yet  the  reasoning  may  be  unsound,  from  the 
prfaiciples  being  applied  to  facts  to  which  they  have 
no  relation. 

This  method  of  examining,  separately,  the  de- 
ments of  an  argument,  appears  to  correspond  with 
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the  ancient  syllogism ;  and  this,  accordingly,  when 
divested  of  its  systematic  shape,  is  the  mental  pro- 
cess which  we  perform,  whenever  we  either  state, 
or  examine  any  piece  of  reasoning.  If  I  say,  for 
example,  ^^  the  greatest  kings  are  mortal,  for  they 
are  but  men  C  I  appear  to  state  a  very  simple  pro- 
position; but  it  is  in  fact  a*  process  of  reasoning 
which  involves  all  the  elements  of  the  syllogism; 
namely, 

1.  The  general  foot  or  proposition,  that  all  men 
are  mortal. 

2.  The  fact  referable  to  the  class  of  &cts  which 
are  included  under  this  proposition, — that  kings  are 
men. 

3.  The  deduction  from  thi»  connexion,  that  kings 
are  mortal. 

For  the  validity  and  e£Bcacy  of  such  a  process, 
two  things  are  necessary : 

1.  That  the  general  proposition  which  forms  the 
first  part  of  the  statement,  <Nr,  in  logical  language, 
the  major  proposition,  be  absolutely  and  universally 
true,  or  true  without  exception  in  regard  to  facts  of 
a  certain  class, — and  be  admitted  as  such  by  those  to 
whom  the  reasoning  is  addressed. 

2.  That  the  fact  referred  to  it,  or  the  minor  pro- 
position, be  admitted  or  proved  to  be  one  of  that 
dass  of  facts  whidi  are  included  under  the  general 
proposition. 

The  condusian  then  follows  by  a  very  simple  pro^- 
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cess.  If  either  of  the  two  former  propositions  be 
deficient  or  untrue,  the  argument  is  un^und.  Thus, 
if  I  had  varied  the  statement  as  follows, — ^^  Angels, 
like  other  human  beings,  are  mortal  ;*" — there  is  a 
fallacy  which,  when  put  into  the  syllogistic  form,  is 
immediately  apparent ;  thus. 

All  human  beings  are  mortal, 
Angels  are  human  beings ; 
Therefore,  angels  are  mortal. 

The  general  or  major  proposition  here  is  true ;  but 
the  minor  is  not  one  of  the  class  of  facts  which  are 
included  under  it ;  therefore  the  conclusion  is  false. 
If  I  had  said  again,  "  Angels,  like  other  created 
beings,  are  mortal  ;'**  the  fallacy  is  equally  apparent, 
though  from  a  diflferent  source ;  thus, 

AH  created  beings  are  mortal, 
Angels  are  created  beings ; 
Therefore,  angels  are  mortal. 

Here  the  minor  proposition  is  true,  or  is  a  fact  in* 
eluded  under  the  first;  but  the  first,  or  major,  is 
not  true,  for  we  have  no  ground  to  believe  that  all 
created  beings  are  mortal.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  general  fact  is  assumed  as  true  of  a  certain  dass 
of  cases,  we  must  not  assume  the  converse  as  true 
of  those  which  are  not  included  in  the  class ;  thus, 
firom  the  proposition,  that  all  human  beings  are  mor- 
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tal,  we  are  not  entitled  to  infer  that  angels,  who  are 
not  human  beings,  are  immortal.  Whether  this 
conclusion  be  true  or  not,  the  argument  is  fiilse; 
because  the  conclusion  does  not  arise  out  of  the  pre. 
mises; — ^for,  firom  the  admitted  general  fact,  that 
human  beings  are  mortal,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
all  who  are  not  human  beings  are  not  mortal.  Yet 
this  will  be  found  a  mode  of  fallacious  reasoning  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  The  rule  to  be  kept  in 
mind  for  avoiding  such  fallacies  is, — that  a  general 
truth,  which  applies  invariably  to  a  certain  class, 
may  be  applied  to  any  individual  which  can  be 
shown  to  be  included  in  that  class : — ^but  that  we  are 
not  entitled  to  extend  it  to  any  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  belong  to  the  class ; — ^and  that  we  are  not 
to  assume  the  reverse  to  be  true  of  those  which  do 
not  belong  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to 
assume  a  property  as  belonging  to  a  class,  because 
we  have  ascertained  it  to  belong  to  a  certain  number 
of  individuals.  This  error  comes  under  another  part 
of  our  subject,  and  has  been  already  alluded  to  un- 
der the  head  of  false  generalization.  The  syllogism/ 
therefore,  cannot  properly  be  considered  an  engine 
for  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  rather  for  enabling  us 
to  judge  of  the  application  of,  and  deductions  fromV 
truths  previously  ascertained.  For,  before  we  can 
construct  such  a  process  as  constitutes  the  syllogism, 
we  require  to  have  premised  that  most  important  pro- 
of investigation,  by  which  a  fact  is  ascertained 
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to  be  general  in  regard  to  all  the  indmdaals  of  a. 
dass, — and  likewise,  that  certain  individuals  speci- 
fied in  the  argument  belong  to  this  dass.  Thus 
the  syllogism  is  nothing  more  than  that  proeess  of 
mind  which  we  exercise  every  time  when  we  exa- 
mine the  validity  of  an  argument,  though  we  may 
not  always  put  it  into  this  systematic  form.  And  jet 
there  may  often  be  advantage  in.  doing  so,  as  it  ena- 
bles us  to  examine  the  elements  of  the  argument 
mcae  distinctly  apart.  It  is  related  of  an  eminent 
English  barrister,  afterwards  a  distinguished  judge^ 
that,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  completely  puzzled  by 
an  argument  adduced  by  his  opponent  in  an  impor- 
tant case,  and  that  he  did  not  detect  the  fallacy,  till 
he  went  home  and  put  it  into  the  form  of  a  syllo- 
gism. Though,  a  syllogism,  therefore,  may  not  lead 
to  any  discovery  of  truth,  it  may  be  an  important 
instrument  in  the  detection  of  sophistry,  by  direct- 
ing the  attention,  distinctly  and  separately,  to  the 
various  elements  whidi  compose  a  statement  or  an 
argument,  and  enabling  us  to  detect  the  part  in 
which  the  sophistry  is  involved. 

In  every  process  of  reasoning  there  are  two  dis. 
tinct  objects  of  attention,  pr  circumstances  to  be  ex- 
amined, before  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  argu- 
ment. These  are, — the  premises  or  data  which  die 
reasoner  assumes,  and  which  he  expects  us  to  ad- 
mit  as  true;— and  the  oondusions  which  he  pro- 
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poses  to  found  upon  these  premises.  The  premises 
again  confsist  of  three  parts,  which  we  require  to  ex- 
amine sq>arately  and  rigidly.     These  are, 

1.  Certain^  statements  which  he  brings  forward  as 
£M;t8,  and  idiidi  he  expects  to  be  admitted  as  such. 

2.  Certain  prmciples  or  propositions  which  he  as* 
sumes  as  first  truths,  or  articles  of  belief  universally 
admitted. 

3.  CSertain  odier  propositions  which  he  refers  to, 
as  deductions  from  former  processes  of  investigation, 
or  processes  of  reasoning. 

If  the  statements  referable  to  these  three  heads 
are  admitted  as  true,  the  argument  proceeds,  and  we 
have  then  only  to  judge  of  the  validity  or  correct- 
ness of  his  farther  deductions.  If  they  are  not  at 
once  admitted,  the  argument  cannot  proceed  till  we 
are  satisfied  on  these  preliminary  points.  If  we  do 
not  admit  his  facts,  we  require  him  to  go  back  to 
the  evidence  on  which  they  rest.  If  we  do  not  ad- 
mit the  general  propositions  which  he  assumes,  we 
require  the  processes  of  reasoning  or  investigation 
on  which  these  are  founded.  When  we  are  at  last 
agreed  upon  these  premises,  we  proceed  to  judge  of 
the  conclusions  which  he  proposes  to  deduce  from 
them. 

The  circumstances,  now  referred  to,  may  be  cour 
sidered  as  the  essential  parts  of  a  process  of  reason- 
ing, in  a  logical  view ;  but  there  is  another  point 
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which  we  require  to  keep  carefully  in  mind  in  ex- 
amining such  a  process,  and  that  is,  the  use  of  terms. 
Much  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity  in  reasoning 
consists  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms ;  this  is  refer- 
able to  threie  heads,  namely  :  1.  Terms  of  a  vague 
and  indefinite  character,  the  precise  import  of  which 
has  not  been  defined.  2.  Terms  employed  in  a 
sense,  in  some  respect  different  from  their  common 
and  recognised  acceptation.  3.  Varying  the  import 
of  a  term,  so  as  to  use  it  in  different  meanings  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  argument ;  or  employing 
it  at  different  times,  in  different  degrees  of  compre- 
hension and  extension. 

In  examining  the  validity  of  a  process  of  reason- 
ing, then,  the  mental  operation  which  we  ought  to 
perform  may  be  guided  by  the  following  considera- 
tions : 

1.  What  statements  does  the  author  propose  as 
matters  of  fact ; — are  these  authentic  ;  are  they  all 
really  beariiig  upon,  or  connected  with,  the  subject ; 
do  they  comprise  a  full  and  fair  view  of  all  the  facts 
which  ought  to  be  brought  forward  in  reference  to 
the  inquiry ;  or  have  we  reason  to  suspect  that  any 
of  them  have  been  disguised  or  modified, — that  im- 
portant facts  have  been  omitted  or  kept  out  of  view, 
— ^that  the  author  has  not  had  sufficient  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  the  facts  which  he  ought  to  have 
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been  possessed  of,-— -or  that  he  has  been  collecting 
facts  on  one  side  of  a  question,  or  in  support  of  a 
particular  opinion  P 

2.  What  propositions  are  assumed,  either  as  first 
or  intuitive  truths,  or  as  deductions  arising  out  of 
former  processes  of  investigation ;  and  are  we  sa^ 
tisfied  that  these  are  all  legitimate  and  correct  ? — 
In  particular,  does  he  make  any  statement  in  re- 
gard to  two  or  more  events  being  connected  as  cause 
and  effect ;  and  is  this  connexion  assumed  on  suffi- 
cient grounds : — does  he  assume  any  general  prin- 
ciple as  applicable  to  a  certain  class  of  facts ;  is  this 
principle  in  itself  a  fact,  and  does  it  really  apply  to 
all  the  cases  which  he  means  to  include  under  it ; 
have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  de- 
duced from  an  insufficient  number  of  facts, — or  is  it 
a  mere  fictitious  hypothesis,  founded  upon  a  prin- 
ciple which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  a  real  exist- 
ence? 

3.  Do  these  assumed  principles  and  facts  really 
belong  to  the  same  subject,-^or,  in  other  words,  do 
the  facts  belong  to  that  class  to  which  the  prindples 
apply? 

4.  Are  the  leading  terms  which  he  employs  Ailly 
and  distinctly  defined  as  to  their  meaning ;  does  he 
employ  them  in  their  common  and  recognised  ac- 
ceptation ;  and  does  he  uniformly  use  tnem  in  the 
same  sense ;    or  does  he  seem  to   attach   different 
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meanuigs  to  the  same  term  in  difiPerent  parts  of  Kid 
argument  ? 

5.  What  are  the  new  conclusions  which  he  de- 
duces from  the  whok  view  of  the  subject ;  are  these 
correct  and  valid;  and  do  they  really  follow  from 
die  premises  laid  down  in  the  previous  parts  of  his 
Argument?  For,  on  this  head  it  is  always  to  be 
Icept  in  mind,  that  a  conclusion  may  be  true,  while 
it  does  not  follow  from  the  argument  which  has  been 
Jbrought  to  prove  it :  in  such  a  case,  the  argument  is 
tinsound. 

Mudi  of  the  ccmfiicion,  fallacy,  and  sophistry  of 
reasoning  arises  from  these  points  not  being  tsuffi- 
ciendy  attended  to,  and  distinctly  and  rigidly  inves- 
tigated. An  argument  may  appear  friir  and  conse- 
cutive, but,  wheaa.  we  rigidly  examine  it,  we  may 
find,  that  the  reasoner  has,  in  his  premises,  eontriv- 
■ed  to  introduce  some  statement,  which  is  not  true  in 
pmnt  of  fact,  or  some  bold  general  position,  which 
is  not  correct,  or  not  proved ;  or  that  he  has  lefi;  out 
some  fact,  or  some  principle,  which  ou^t  to  have 
been  brou^t  forward  in  a  prominent  manner,  as 
closely  connected  with  the  inquiry.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  various 
sources  of  fallacy  to  which  every  process  of  reasoning 
is  liable,  and  for  examining  the  elements  rigidly  and 
separately,  before  we  admit  the  conclusion. 
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A  process  of  reasoning  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
a  process  of  investigation  ;  and  both  may  be  illus- 
trated in  the  following  manner.  All  reasoning  must 
be  founded  upon  facts,  and  the  ascertained  rela- 
tions of  these  facts  to  each  other.  The  nature  of 
these  relations  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  re- 
ferable to  the  various  heads  of  resemblance,  cause, 
effect,  &c.  The  statement  of  an  ascertained  rela- 
tion of  two  facts  to  each  other,  is  called  a  proposi- 
tion, such  as — that  A  is  equal  to  B  ; — that  C  has  a 
close  resemblance  to  D ; — that  E  is  the  cause  of  F, 
&c.  These  statements,  propositions,  or  ascertained 
relations  are  discovered  by  processes  of  investiga- 
tion. In  a  process  of  reasoning,  again,  we  take  a 
certain  number  of  such  propositions  or  ascertained 
relations,  and  deduce  from  them  certain  other  truths 
or  relations,  arising  out  of  the  mutual  connexion  of 
some  of  these  propositions  to  each  other.  Thus, 
if  I  state  as  propositions  ascertained  by  processes 
of  investigation,  that  A  is  equal  to  B, — and  that 
B  is  equal  to  C; — I  immediately  decide  by  a 
single  step  of  reasoning,  that  A  is  equal  to  C,  in 
consequence  of  the  mutual  relation  which  both  A 
and  C  have  to  B.  Such  a  process  may  be  rendered 
more  complicated  in  two  ways  : 

1.  By  the  number  of  such  ascertained  relations 
which  we  require  to  bear  in  mind  and  compare  with 
each  other,  before  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion.  Thus, 
the  relation  that  A  is  equal  to  £,  might  rest  on  such 
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a  series  of  relations  as  the  following ;-— A  Is  equal 
to  B;  B  is  the  double  of  C;  C  is  the  half  of  D^ 
D  is  equal  to  E ;  therefore  A  is  equal  to  £!. 

2.  By  propositions^  which  are  the  conclusions  of 
one  or  more  steps  in  a  proceed,  becoming  the  pre- 
mises in  .a  subsequent  step.  Thus, — I  may  take  as 
one  process  ;  A  is  equal  to  B,  and  B  is  equal  to  C  ;. 
therefore  A  is  equal  to  C  ; — ^and,  as  a  distinct  pro- 
cess,— C  is  equal  to  D,  and  D  is  equal  to  E ;  there- 
fore G  is  equal  to  £.  The  conclusions  from  these 
two  processes  I  then  take  as  the  premises  in  a  third 
process, — thus : — ^it  has  been  proved  that  A  is  equal 
to  C,  and  that  C  i»  equal  to  E ;  therefore  A  is  equal 
toE. 

In  examining  the  validity  of  such  processes,  there 
are  two  circumstances  or  objects  of  inquiry  which  we 
ought  to  keep  constantly  in  view.  (1*)  Have  we 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  alleged  facts,  and 
ascertained  relations  which  form  the  premises  :*— -Can 
we  rely  on  the  process  of  investigation  by  which  it  is 
said  to  have  been  ascertained  that  A  is  equal  to  B, 
and  that  B  iis  equal  to  C,  &c.  P  (2.)  Are  the  various 
propositions  in  the  series  so  related  as  to  bring  out  a 
new  truth  or  new  relation  P  For  it  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  a  series  of  propositions  may  all  be  tme, 
and  yet  lead  to  nothing,-*such  propositions, .  lor  ex- 
ample, as  that  A  is  equal  to  B,-— C  is  equal  to  D,-*^ 
£  is  equal  to  F.  There  is  here  no  mutual  relatioii^. 
and  no  new  tnith  arises  oat  of  the  fieries.    But  when. 
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i  say,-— A  is  equal  to  B,  and  B  is  equal  to  C,  a  new 
truth  is  immediately  disclosed,  in  consequence  of  the 
lelation  which  both  A  and  C  have  to  B ;  namely^ 
that  A  is  equal  to  C. 

Inventive  genius,  in  regard  to  processes  of  reason- 
ing,, consists  in  finding  out  relations  or  propositions 
which  are  thus  capable  of  disclosing  new  truths  or 
new  relati(His ;  and  in  placing .  them  in  that  order 
which  is  calculated  to  show  how  these  new  relations 
arise  out  of  them.  This  is  the  exercise  of  a  reflect- 
ing mind ;  and  there  may  be  much  acquired  know- 
ledge, that  is,  many  facts  accumulated  by  memoj^ 
alone,  without  any  degree  of  this  exercise  or  habit  of 
refieetioQ.  But  both  are  required  tor  forming  a  well- 
cultivated  mind  ;— the  xnemory  must  be  stored  with 
information,  that  is,  ascertained  facts,  and  ascertained 
relations ;  and  the  power  of  reflection  must  be  habi- 
tuated to  discover  new  truths  or  new  relations,  by  a 
comparison  of  these  facts  and  ascertained  relations 
with  each  oth^.  F«r,  the  discovery  of  new  truths 
may  consist  either  of  new  facts,  or  of  new  relations 
among  Sonets  previously  known.  Thus,  it  might  hap- 
pen, that  we  had  long  been  familiar  with  two  facts, 
without  being  aware  that  they  had  any  particular 
connexion.  If  we  were  then  to  ascertain,  that  the 
one  of  these  was  the  cause  of  the  other,  it  would  be  a 
real  and  important  discovery  of  a  new  truth,.  4^ough 
it  would  consist  only  of  a  new  relation  between  &cts; 
vhifih  had  long  beea  known  to  us. 
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A  process  of  reflsoning,  as  we  have  seen,  copsists 
of  two  parts,  namely,  the  premises  and  the  conclu- 
sion deduced *fi-om  them.  If  the  premises  be  admit- 
ted as  true,  the  remaining  part  of  the  process  becomes 
comparatively  simple.  But  it  often  happens,  that  a 
reasoner  must  begin  by  establishing  his  premiss. 
This  is  most  remarkably  exemplified  in  what  we  call 
a  chain  of  reasoning,  consisting  of  numerous  distinct 
arguments  or  steps,  so  arranged  that  the  conclusion 
from  one  step  becomes  an  essential  part  of  the  pre- 
mises in  the  next ;  and  this  may  be  continued  through 
a  long  series.  The  process  then  becomes  much  more 
complicated,  and,  in  judging  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
reasoning,  we  require  to  examine  carefully  every  part 
of  it  as  we  proceed,  to  guard  against  the  introduction 
of  fallacy.  Without  this  attention  it  may  often  hap* 
pen,  that  the  more  advanced  parts  of  an  argument 
may  appear  fair  and  consecutive,  while  a  fallacy  has 
been  allowed  to  creep  into  some  part  of  it,  which,  in 
fact,  vitiates  the  whole.  In  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the 
leading  cautions  to  be  observed  in  this  respect,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  admission  of  facts,  the  assump- 
tion of  causation,  and  the  deduction  of  general  prin- 
ciples ;  and  also  the  sources  of  fallacy  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  conducting  these  processes.  But  there  is  an- 
other class  of  fallacies,  which,  though  less  imme- 
diately connected  with  our  inquiries,  it  may  be  right 
briefly  to  point  out  in  relation  to  this  subject.  These 
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are  what  may  be  called  logical  fallacies,  or  perver- 
sions of  reasoning.  In  regard  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
those  formerly  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
that,  however  obvious  they  may  appear  when  simply 
stated,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  when  they  are 
skilfully  involved  in  a  long  process  of  reasoning. 
The  fallacies  of  this  class  may  be  chiefly  referred  to 
the  following  heads: 

I.  When  a  principle  is  assumed,  which  in  fact, 
amounts  to  the  thing  to  be  proved ;  slightly  dis- 
guised, perhaps,  by  some?  variation  in  the  terms. 
This  is  commonly  called  Petitio  Principii,  or  beg- 
ging the  question.  When  simply  stated,  it  appears 
-a  fallacy  not  likely  to  be  admitted;  but  will  be 
found  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable  to  pbserve  the  facility  with  which  a  dogma, 
when  it  has  been  boldly  and  confidently  stated,  is 
often  admitted  by  numerous  readers,  without  a  single 
inquiry  into  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded. 

II.  When  a  principle  is  assumed  without  proof; 
when  this  is  employed  to  prove  something  else  ;  and 
this  is  again  applied,  in  some  way,  in  support  of  the 
first-assumed  principle.  This  is  called  reasoning  in 
a  circle  ;  and  the  diflBculty  of  detecting  it  is  often  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  circle,  or  the  num- 
ber of  principles  which  are  thus  maide  to  hang  upon 
one  another. 
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III.  A  frequent  source  of  fallacy  is,  when  a  tes^ 
soner  assumes  a  principle,  ancl  then  launchesout into 
various  illustrations  and  analogies,  which  are  artftilly 
made  to  bear  the  appearance  of  proofs.  The  cau- 
tions to  be  kept  in  mind  in  such  a  case  are,  that  the 
illustrations  maj  be  useful,  and  the  analogies  may  be 
af  importance,  provided  the  principle  has  been 
proved ;  but  that,  if  it  has  not  been  proved,  the  illus- 
trations must  go  for  nothing,  and  even  analogies  sel- 
dom have  any  weight  which  can  be  considered  as  of 
the  nature  of  evidence.  Fallacies  of  this  class  are 
most  apt  to  occur  in  the  declamations  of  public 
speakers ;  and,  when  they  are  set  off  with  all  the 
powers  of  eloquence,  it  is  often  difficult  to  detect 
them.  The  questions  which  the  hearer  should  pro- 
pose to  himself  in  such  cases,  are, — does  this  really 
contain  any  proof  biearing  upon  the  subject,  or  is  it 
mere  illustration  and  analogy,  in  itself  proving  no- 
thing ?  If  so,  has  the  reasoner  previously  established 
his  principle ;  or  has  he  assumed  it,  and  trusted  to 
these  analogies  as  his  proofs  ? 

IV.  A  fallacy  somewhat  analogous  to  the  pre- 
ceding, consists  in  arguing  for  or  against  a  doctrine, 
on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  tendency,  leaving  out 
of  view  the  primary  question  of  its  truth.  Thus,  a 
speculator  in  theology  will  contend,  in  regard  to  a 
doctrine  which  he  opposes,  that  it  is  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  the  Deity  ;  and,  respecting  anoilier 
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which  he  brmgs  forward,  that  it  represents  the  Deitj 
in  an  aspeot  more  accordant  with  the  benignity  of 
his  character.  The  previous  question  In  all  such 
«ase8,  is,-^not  what  is  most  accordant  with  our  no- 
tions respecting  the  divine  character, — ^but  what  is 

truth. 

» 

V.  When  a  principle  which  is  true  of  one  case, 
or  one  class  of  cases,  is  extended  by  analogy  to 
others,  which  di£Per  in  some  important  particulars. 
The  caution  to  be  observed  here  is,  to  inquire  strict*- 
ly  whether  the  cases  are  analogous,  or  whether  there 
exists  any  difference  which  makes  the  principle  not 
applicable.  We  have  formerly  alluded  to  a  remarks 
able  example  of  this  fallacy,  in  noticms  relating  to 
the  properties  of  matter  being  applied  to  mind,  with- 
out attention  to  the  &ct,  that  the  cases  are  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  have  nothing  in  common.  An  example 
somewhat  analogous  is  found  in  Mr.  Hume^s  objec-c 
don  to  miracles,  that  they  are  violations  of  the  esta^- 
blished  order  of  nature.  The  cases^  we  have  seen, 
are  not  analogous ;  for  miracles  do  not  refer  to  the 
conmion  course  of  nature,  but  to  the  operation  of  an 
agency  altogether  new  atid  peculiar.  Arguments 
founded  upon  analogy,  therefore,  require  to  be  used 
with  the  utmost  caution,  when  they  are  employed  du 
rectly  for  the  discovery  or  the  establishment  of  truth. 
But  there  is  another  purpose  to  which  they  may  be 
applied,  with  much  greater  freedom, — (namely,  for 
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repelling  objections.  Thus,  if  we  find  a  person 
bringing  objections  against  a  particular  doctrine,  it  is 
a  sound  and  valid  mode  of  reasoning  to  contend,  that 
he  receives  doctrines  which  rest  upon  the  same  kind 
of  evidence ;  or  that  similar  objections  might  be 
urged,  with  equal  force,  against  truths  which  it  is 
impossible  to  call  in  question.  It  is  in  tliis  manner 
that  the  argument  from  analogy  is  employed  in  the 
valuable  work  of  Bishop  Butler.  He  does  not  de- 
rive frqm  the  analogy  of  nature  any  direct  argument 
in  support  of  natural  or  revealed  religion  ;  but  shows 
that' many  of  the  objections,  which  are  urged  against 
the  truths  of  religion,  might  be  brought  against  cir* 
cumstances  in  the  economy  and  course  of  nature 
which  are  known  and  undoubted  fac€s. 

VI.  A  fallacy  the  reverse  of  the  former  is  used 
by  sophistical  writers ;  namely,  when  two  cases  are 
strictly  analogous,  they  endeavour  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  so,  by  pointing  out  trivial  differences,  not 
calculated  in  any  degree  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
analogy. 

VII.  When  a  true  general  principle  is  made  to 
apply  exclusively  to  one  fact  or  one  class  of  facta, 
while  it  is  equally  true  of  various  others.  This  is 
called,  in  logical  language,  the  non-distribution  of 
the  middle  term.  In  an  example  given  by  logical 
writers,  one  is  supposed  to  maintain  that  corn   is 
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necessary  for  life,  because  food  is  necessary  for  life, 
and  com  is  food.  It  is  true  that  food  is.  necessary 
for  life  ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  any  one  particu- 
lar kind  of  food ;  it  means  only,  that  food  of  some 
kind  or  other  is  so.  When  simply  stated,  the  fallacy 
of  such  a  position  is  at  once  obvious,  but  it  may  be 
introduced  into  an  argument  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  be  so  immediately  detected. 

VIII.  When  an  acknowledged  proposition  is  in- 
verted, and  the  converse  assumed  to  be  equally  true. 
We  may  say,  for  example,  that  a  badly  governed 
country  must  be  distressed;  but  we  are  not  entitled 
to  assume  that  every  distressed  country  is  badly 
governed ;  for  there  may  be  many  other  sources  of 
national  distress.  I  may  say, — ''  all  wise  men  live 
temperately  ;"  but  it  does  not  follow  that  every  man 
who  lives  temperately  is  a  wise  man.  This  fallacy 
was  formerly  referred  to,  under  the  syllogism.  It  is, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  some  pro- 
positions do  admit  of  being  inverted,  and  still  remain 
equally  true.  This  holds  most  remarkably  of  pro- 
positions which  are  universally  negative,  as  in  an  ex- 
ample given  by  writers  on  logic. — "  No  ruminating 
animal  is  a  beast  of  prey."  It  follows,  as  equally  true, 
that  no  beast  of  prey  ruminates.  But  if  I  were  to 
vary  the  proposition  by  saying,  '^  all  animals  which 
do  not  ruminate  are  beasts  of  prey,""  this  would  bq 
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obviously  £d8e,-*ancl  does  not  arise  out  of  the  farmer 
statement. 

IX.  A  frequent  source  of  fallacy,  among  sophisti- 
cal writers,  consists  in  boldly  applying  a  character 
to  a  class  of  facts,  in  regard  to  which  it  carries  a 
general  aspect  of  truth,  without  attention  to  import- 
ant distinctions,  by  which  the  statement  requires  to 
be  modified.  Thus,  it  has  been  objected  to  our  be- 
lief of  the  miracles  of  the  sacred  writings,  that  they 
rest  upon  the  evidence  of  testimony,  and  that  testi- 
mony is  fallacious.  Now,  when  we  speak  of  testi- 
mony in  general,  we  may  say,  with  an  appearance  of 
truth,  that  it  is  &llacious  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  tes- 
timony is  to  be  referred  to  various  species  ;  and, 
though  a  large  proportion  of  these  may  be  fiskllacious, 
there  is  a  species  of  testimony  on  which  we  rely  with 
absolute  confidence  ; — that  is,  we  feel  it  to  be  as  im- 
probable that  this  kind  of  testimony  should  deceive 
us,  as  that  we  should  be  disappointed  in  our  expec- 
tation of  the  uniformity  of  nature.  The  kind  of 
sophism  now  referred  to,  seems  to  correspcxid  with 
that  which  logical  writers  have  named  the  fdlacy  of 
division.  It  consists  in  applying  to  facts  in  their 
separate  state,  what  only  belongs  to  them  collectively. 
The  converse  of  it  is  the  fallacy  of  composition.  It 
consists  in  applying  to  the  facts  collectively,  what  be- 
longs only  to  them,  or  to  some  of  them,  in  their  se« 
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parate  state ; — as  if  one  were  to  show  that  a  eertain 
kind  of  testimony  is  absolutely  to  be  relied  on,  and 
thence  were  to  contend  that  testimony  in  general  is> 
worthy  of  absolute  confidence. 

X.  A  freqnent  fallacy  consists  in  first  overturn* 
ing  an  unsound  argument,  and  thence  reasoning 
against  the  doctrine  which  this  argument  was  meant 
to  support.  This  is  the  part  of  a  mere  casuist,  not 
of  a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth ;  for  it  by  no  means 
foUows  that  a  doctrine  is  false,  because  unsound  ar- 
guments have  been  adduced  in  support  of  it.  We 
have  formerly  alluded  to  some  remarkable  examples 
of  this  fallacy,  especially  in  regard  to  those  import- 
ant principles,  commonly  called  first  truths  ;  which, 
we  have  seen,  admit  of  no  processes  of  reasoning,  and, 
consequently,  are  in  no  degree  afiected  by  arguments 
exposing  the  fallacy  of  such  processes.  We  learn 
from  this,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  avoid- 
ing all  weak  and  inconclusive  arguments,  or  doubtful 
statements ;  for,  independently  of  the  opening  which 
they  give  for  sophistical  objections,  it  is  obvious,  that, 
on  other  grounds,  the  reasoning  is  only  encumbered 
by  them.  It  is  the  part  of  the  casuist  to  rest  the 
weight  of  his  objections  on  such  weak  points,  leaving 
out  of  view  those  which  he  cannot  contend  with.  It 
may  even  happen  that  a  conclusion  is  true,  though 
the  whole  reasoning  may  have  been  weak,  unsound, 
and  irrelevant.     The  casuist,  of  course,  in  such  a 
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case,  attacks  the  reasoning  and  not  the  conclusion. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  much  in  an  'Sirgu- 
ment  which  is  true,  or  which  may '  be  conceded ; 
while  the  most  important  part  of  it  is  untrue,  and 
the  conclusion  false.  An  inexperienced  reasoner,  in 
such  a  case,  thinks  it  necessary  to  combat  every 
point,  and  thus  exposes  himself  to  sound  replies 
from  his  adversary,  on  subjects  which  are  of  no  im-* 
portance.  A  skilful  reasoner  concedes  or  passes  ovor 
all  such  positions,  and  rests  his  attack  on  those  in 
which  the  fallacy  is  really  involved.  An  example 
illustrative  of  this  subject  is  familiar  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  controversy  respecting  our 
idea  of  cause  and  effect.  Mr.  Hume  stated  in  a  clear 
manner  the  doctrine,  that  this  idea  is  derived  entirely 
from  our  experience  of  a  uniform  sequence  of  two 
events ;  and  founded  upon  this  an  argument  against 
our  belief  in  a  great  first  cause.  This  led  to  a  con- 
troversy respecting  the  original  doctrine  itself;  and 
it  is  not  many  years  since  it  was  contended  by  re- 
spectable individuals,  that  it  is  nothing  less  than  the 
essence  of  atheism  to  maintain,  that  our  notion  of 
cause  and  effect  originates  in  the  observation  of  a 
uniform  sequence.  It  is  now,  perhaps,  universally 
admitted  that  this  doctrine  is  correct, — and  that  the 
sophism  of  Mr.  Hume  consisted  in  deducing  from  it 
conclusions  which  it  in  no  degree  warrants.  This  im- 
portant distinction  we  formerly  alluded  to,-<^naiQely, 
that  our  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  in  regard  to  any  two 
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individual  events,  is  totally  distinct  from  our  intuitive 
impression  of  causation,  or  our  absolute  conviction 
that  every  event  must  have  an  adequate  cause. 

XI.  A  sophism,  somewhat  connected  with  the 
fonner,  consists  in  disproving  a  doctrine,  and  on  that 
account  assuming  the  opposite  doctrine  to  be  true. 
It  may  be  true ;  but  its  truth  does  not  depend  upon 
the  falsehood  of  that  which  is  opposed  to  it ;  yet 
this  will  be  found  a  principle  of  not  unfrequent  oc- 
currence in  unsound  reasonings. 

XII.  Fallacies  are  often  introduced,  in  what  may 
be  termed  an  oblique  manner,  or,  as  if  upon  a  gen- 
erally admitted  authority.  The  eflFect  of  this  is  to 
take  off  the  appearance  of  the  statement  being  made 
directly  by  the  author,  and  resting  upon  his  author- 
ity, by  which  we  might  be  led  to  examine  its  truth. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  put,  perhaps,  in  the  form  of 
a  question ;  or  is  introduced  by  such  expressions  as 
the  following  : — "  it  is  a  remarkable  fact," — "  it  is 
scHnewhat  singular," — "  it  has  been  argued  with 
much  justice," — "  it  will  be  generally  admitted,"  &c. 

XIII.  Fallacy  may  arise  from  leaving  the  main 
subject  of  discussion,  and  arguing  upon  points  which 
have  but  a  secondary  relation  to  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  resources  of  the  casuist  when  he  finds  himself 
in  the  worst  of  the  argument.    Nearly  allied  to  tBis 
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is  the  art  of  skilfully  dropping  part  of  a  statement^ 
when  the  reasoner  finds  he  cannot  support  it,  and 
going  on  boldly  with  the  remainder  as  if  he  still 
maintained  the  whole. 

XIV.  Much  of  the  fallacy  and  ambiguity  of  pro* 
cesses  of  reasoning  depends  entirely,  as  formerly 
'Stated,  on  the  use  of  terms.  This  may  consist  in 
two  contending  parties  using  the  same  word  in 
different  meanings,  without  defining  what  their  mean- 
ings are ; — ^in  one  or  both  using  terms  in  a  sense 
different  from  their  commonly  recognised  acceptation ; 
—or  in  using  them  in  one  sense  in  one  part  of  the 
argument,  and  in  another  in  a  different  part  of  it. 
Such  disputes,  accordingly,  are  oftea  interminable ; 
and  this  mode  of  disputation  is  one  of  the  great  re- 
sources of  the  casuist,  or  of  him  who  argues  for 
victory,  not  for  truth.  The  remedy  is,  that  every 
reasoner  shall  be  required  clearly  to  defijie  the  terms 
which  he  employs ;  and  that,  in  every  controversy, 
certain  premises  or  preliminaries  shall  be  ^xed,  in 
which  the  parties  are  agreed.  The  ambiguity  of 
terms  is  in  fiict  so  extensive  a  source  of  fallacy,  that 
scarcely  any  sophistical  argument  will  be  found  finee 
firom  it;  as,  in  almost  every  language,  the  same 
term  is  used  with  great  diversity  of  meanings.  Let 
ns  take,  for  example,  the  term  Faith.  It  means — 
a  mere  system  of  opinions,— confidence  in  testimony, 
«-4eUance  on  the  integrity,  fidelity,  and  stability  of 
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character  of  other  beings, — an  act  of  the  understand- 
ing in  regard  to  abstract  truth  presented  to  it, — and 
a  mental  condition  by  which  truths,  of  another  de- 
scription, exert  a  uniform  influence  over  the  moral 
feel^gs,  the  will,  and  the  whole  character.  In  the 
controversies  which  have  arisen  out  of  this  word,  it 
will  probably  be  found,  that  these  various  meanings, 
have  not  been  sufficiently  distinguished  firom  eack 
other.  A  celebrated  passage  in  the  Spirit  of  Laws 
has  been  justly  referred  to,  as  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  same  kind  of  sophism.  ^'  The  Deity ,^^  says 
Montesquieu,  ^<  has  his  laws ;  the  material  world-— 
its  laws  ;  intelligences  superior  to  man — tlieir  laws ; 
the  brutes*^their  laws;  man— *his  laws.^  In  thiB 
short  passage,  the  term  laws  is  employed,  probably > 
in  fonr  senses,  remarkably  different. 

XV.  There  are  various  other  sources  of  fallacy, 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  use  of  arguments  which 
cannot  be  admitted  as  relevant  m  regard  to  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  though  they  may  carry  a  certain 
weight  in  reference  to  the  individuals  concerned. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned,  appeals  to  high  au- 
thorities, to  popular  prejudices,  or  to  the  passions  of 
the  multitude ;  and  what  is  called  the  argutnentum 
ad  haminem*  If  a  person,  for  example,  be  arguing 
in  support  of  a  particular  rule  of  conduct,  we  may 
retort  upon  him^  that  his  own  conduct,  in  certain. 
instances,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  it.     This  ma; 
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be  very  true  in  regard  to  the  individual,  but  CfXi  have 
no  influence  in  the  decision  of  the  question. 

XVI.  One  of  the  most  common  soui!oes  of  £macy 
consists  of  distorted  views  and  partial  statements, -*• 
such  as,  facts  disguised,  modified,  or  collected  an  one 
side  of  a  question ; — or  arguments  and  authorities 
adduced  in  support  of  particular  opinions,  leaving 
out  of  view  those  which  tend  to  di£Perent  conclusions. 
Misstatement,  in  one  form  or  another,  may,  inde^ 
be  considered  as  a  most  firuit&l  source  of  controversy  ; 
and,  amid  the  contests  of  rival  disputants,  the  chief 
difficulty  which  meets  the  candid  inquirer  after  truth, 
is  to  have  the  sul]ject  presented  to  his  mind  witiiout 
distortion.  Hence  the  importance,  in  every  inquiry, 
of  suspending  our  judgment, — and  of  patioitly  de- 
voting ourselves  to  clear  the  subject  from  aU  im* 
perfect  views  and  partial  statements.  Without  the 
most  anxious  attention  to  this  rule,  a  statement 
may  appear  satisfactory,  and  a  deduction  legitimate, 
which  are  in  fact  leading  us  widely  astray  from  the 
truth. 

After  every  possible  care  in  any  process  of  reason- 
ing, we  may  still  find,  in  many  cases,  a  degree  of 
doubt,  and  even  certain  varieties  of  opinion  ini  r^aid 
to  the  import  and  bearing  of  the  argument.  This 
arises  partly  from  actual  differences  in  the  power  of 

judging,  or  what  we  call,  in  common  language,  vi- 
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gout  of  mind ;  and  partly  from  ditfSerences  ill  atten- 
tion, or  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  judgment  closely 
to  the  elements  of  an  inquiry.  Hence  the  varieties 
of  opinion  that  may  be  held  by  different  individuals 
on  the  same  i»ubject,  and  with  the  <3ame  facts  before 
them  ;  and  the  degree  of  uncertainty  which  atten4s 
various,  processes  of  reasoning.  There  is  one  species 
of  reasoning  which  is  free  from  all  this  kind  of  un- 
certainty, namely  $  the  mathematical;  and  the  superi- 
ority of  it  depends  upon  the  £)llowing  circumstances. 

1.  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted  or  depends  upon 
mere  authority ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no 
room  {(a  fallacy  or  doubt  in  regard  to  the  premises 
on  which  the  reasoning  is  founded.  No  examina- 
tion of  facts  is  required  in  any  degree  analogous  to 
that  which  is  necessary  in  physical  science.  The 
mathematician  proceeds  upon  simple  relations  of 
quantity  and  space,  which  can  be  correctly  ascertain- 
ed, and  can  be  cleared  from  all  ambiguity,  and  from 
every  thing  not  connected  with  the  subject. 

2.  In  the  farther  progress  of  a  mathematical  argu-» 
ment,  if  we  have  any  doubt  of  a  proposition  which  i^ 
assumed  as  the  result  of  a  former  process,  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  demonstration  of  it,  aiid  be  im- 
mediately satisfied.  Thus,-  if  any  step  of  a  process 
be  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  all  the  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  the 
square  of  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  th^ 
squares  of  the  two  sides,  should  we  have  any  doubt 
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of  the  truth  of  these  ooBclusionsy  the  demoustxation 
of  them  is  before  us.  But,  if  an  argument  be  found- 
ed on  the  principle,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  attract 
one  another  with  a  force,  which  is  directly  a3  their 
quantity  of  matter,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of 
their  distance,  this  great  principle  must  be  received 
on  the  authority  of  the  eminent  men  by  whom  it  was 
ascertained,  the  mass  of  mankind  having  neither  the 
power  nor  the  means  of  verifying  it. 

3.  All  the  terms  are  fully  and  distinctly  defined, 
and  there  is  no  room  for  obscurity  or  ambiguity  in 
regard  to  them* 

4.  The  various  steps  in  a  process  of  .mathematical 
reasoning  follow  each  other  so  closely  and  consecu- 
tively, as  to  carry  a  constant  conviction  of  absolute 
certainty  ;  and,  provided  we  are  in  possession  of  the 
necessary  premises,  each  single  step  is  jshort,  and  the 
result  obvious. 

5.  The  proper  objects  of  mathematical  reasoning 
are  quantity  and  its  relations ;  and  these  are  capable 
of  being  defined  and  measured  with  a  precision,,  of 
which  the  objects  of  other  kinds  of  reasoning  are 
entirely  unsusceptible.  It  is,  indeed,  always  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  mathematical  reasoning  is  only 
applicable  to  subjects  which  can  be  defined  and  mea- 
sured in  this  manner,  and  that  all  attempts  to  es^tend 
it  to  subjects  of  other  kinds  have  led  to  the  greatest 
absurdities* 
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Notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of  precision  which 
thus  distinguishes  mathematical  reasoning,  the  study 
of  mathematics  does  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
necessarily  lead  to  precision  in  other  species  of  resh 
soning,  and  stall  I^s  to  correct  inveatigation  in  phy- 
sical or  mental  science.     The  explanation  that  i» 
given  of  this  fact  seems  to  be  satisfactory.     The 
mathematician  arg^es  certain  conclusions  from  cer- 
tain relations  of  quantity  and  space,  which  are  ascer-^ 
tained  with  absolute  precision ;  and  these  premises 
are  so  clearly  defined,  and  so  free  from  all  extraneous 
matter,  that  their  truth  is  obvious,  or  is  ascertained 
without  difficulty*     By  being  conversant  with  truths 
of  this  nature,  he  does  not  learn  that  kind  of  caution 
and  severe  examination,  which  are  required  in  other 
sciences, — for  enabling  us  to  judge  whether  the  state- 
ments on  which  we  proceed  are  true,  and  whether 
they  include  the  whole  truth  which  ought  to  enter 
into  the  investigation.     He  thus  acquires  a  habit  of 
too  great  £u;ility  in  the  admission  of  data  or  premises, 
which  is  the  part  of  every  investigation  which  the 
physical  or  mental  inquirer  scrutinizes  with  the  most 
anxious  care, — and  too  ^eat  confidence  in  the  mere 
force  of  reasoning,  without  adequate  attention  to  the 
previous  processes^  of  investigation  on  which  all  rea- 
soning must  be  founded.     It  has  been,  accordingly^ 
remarked,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  and  other  accurate  ob- 
servers of  intellectual  character,  that  mathematicians 
are  apt  to  be  exceedingly  credulous,  in  regard  both 
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to  opinions  and  to  matters  of  testimony ;  while,  on 
the  other  hanci,  persons,  who  are  chiefly  conversant 
with  the  uncertain  sciences,  acquire  a  kind  of  scep- 
ticism in  regard  to  statements,  which  is  apt  to  lead 
them  into  the  opposite  error.  These  observations, 
of  course,  apply  only  to  what  we  may  call  a  mere 
mathematician, — a  character  which  is  now,  proba- 
bly, rarei  since  the  close  connexion  was  established 
between  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  in 
the  philosophy  of  Newton. 

In  the  various  steps  constituting  a  process  of  rea- 
soning, or  a  process  of  investigation,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  our  guide  is  reason  or  judgment. 
Its  peculiar  province  is  to  give  to  each  fact,  or  each 
principle,  a  proper  place  and  due  influence  in  the 
inquiry,  and  to  trace  the  real  and  true  tendency  of  it 
in  the  conclusion.  It  is,  of  course,  assisted  by  other 
mental  operations,  as  memory,  conception,  and  ab- 
straction, but  especially  by  attention, — or  a  delibe- 
rate and  careful  application  of  the  mind  to  each  fact 
and  each  consideration  which  ought  to  have  a  plia^e 
in  );h(B  inquiry.  This  is  entirely  a  voluntary  exer- 
cise of  the  mind,  strengthened  and  made:  easy  by 
habit  or  frequent  exercise,  and  weakenied  or  iifapail*- 
ed  by  disuse,  or  misapplication ;  and  there  is,  per- 
haps, nothing  which  has  a  greater  influence  'fti^  the 
^'^rmatlon  of  character,  or  in  determining  the  place 
h  a  man  is  to  assume  among  his  fellow-iiien. 
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Thjs  'soiind  exercise  of  judgment  is  widely  dis- 
tinct from  the  art  of  ingenious  ^sputation.  The 
x)bject  of  the  former  is  to  weigh,  fully  and  candidly, 
all  the  relations  t)f  things,  and  to  give  to  each  fact 
its  projper  weight  in  the  inquiry :  the  aim  of  the  lat- 
te;r  is  to  seize,  with  rapidity,  particular  relations,  and 
to  find  facts  bearing  upon  a  particular  view  of  a  sub- 
ject. This  habit,  when  much  exercised,  tends  rather 
to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
•former.  Thus,  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened, 
that  an  ingenious  pleader  has  made  a  bad  judge; 
and  that  acute  and  powerful  disputants  have  per- 
plexed themselves  by  their  own  subtleties,  till  they 
have  ended ;  by  doubting  of  every  thing.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  controversial  writing  ;  and 
hence  the  hesitation  with  which  we  receive  the  ar- 
guments and  statements  of  a  keen  controvertist,  and 
the  necessity  for  hearing  both  sides.  In  making  use 
of  this  ^caution,  we  may  not  accuse  the  reasoner  of 
any  unsound  arguments  or  false  statements.  We 
only  chiarge  him  with  acting  the  part  of  an  ingenious 
pleader,  who  brings  forward  the  statements  and  argu- 
ments calculated  to  favour  one  side  of  a  question,  and 
leaves  those  of  the  opposite  side  out  of  view.  The 
candid  inquirer,  like  the  just  judge,  considers  both 
sides,  and  endeavours,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
ju4g^^ent,  to  decide  between  them.  To  the  same 
principle  we  trace  the  suspicion,  -with  which  we  Te- 
eeive  the  statements  of  an  author,  who  first  brings 
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•forwflid  his  doctrine,  and  then  ptoceeds  to  collect 
facts  in  support  of  it.  To  a  inmikr  |»roce6s  'we  may 
ascribe  the  paradoxical  opiniotts,  into  whieh  aopfaisti- 
oal  writers  have  broirght  themselves,  often  on  0iil)jeoti» 
of  ^e  highest  importance;  and  which  they  have 
continued  to  advocate,  with  much  appearance  of  an 
honest  conviction  of  their  trul^.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  suppose  that  these  writers  have  alwajs  inteieded 
to  impose  npott^thets;  they  have  very  oftem  imposed 
upon  themselvcMs;  but  they  have  done  so  by  their 
^own  voluntary  act,  in  a  misapplication  of  their  rea- 
zoning  powers.  They  have  directed  IJiieir  attention^ 
exclusively  or  chiefly,  to  one  view  of  a  aabject,  and 
have  lieglected  to  direct  it,  with  the  dame  care,  to  the 
fac^s  and  considerations  which  tend  to  support  the 
opposite  C(mclnsi6n6. 

In  regard  to  the  sound  exercise  of  judgment,  it  is 
farther  to  be  remarked,  that  it  may  &dst  without  die 
habit  c£  observing  the  various  steps  in  the  mental 
process  which  is  connected  with  it.  Thus  we  find 
men  of  diat  character,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
strong  sound  sense,  whci  form  just  and  compreh^sive 
conclusions  on  a  subject,  without  being  able  to  ex- 
plain  to  others  the  oha^n  of  thought  by  which  -they 
arrived  at  them ;  and  who,  when  they  attempt  to  da 
.80,  are  apt  to  bewilder  themsehnes,  and  tell  into  ab- 
surdities. Such  persons^  accordingly,  are  adapted 
fiar  situations  requiring  both  soundness  of  judgment 
and  promptitude  in  action ;  but  they  mako  a  bad 
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^gnre  In  pubHc  speaking  or  reasoning.  They  ime^ 
indeed,  possessed  of  a  faculty  nume  valuable  than  any 
thing  that  met^hysios  or  logic  can  furnish ;  but  a 
due  attention  to  these  sciences  might  increase  their 
nsefnbiess,  by  enabling  them  to  communicate  to 
odiers  the  mental  process  irhich  led  to  their  decisions. 
A  person  of  this  description,  according  to  a  well- 
known  anecdote,  when  appointed  to  a  judicial  situa- 
timi  in  one  of  tUe  colonies,  received  from  an  eminent 
judge  the  advice,  to  trust  to  his  own  good  sense  in 
forming  his  opinions,  but  nevet  to  attempt  to  state 
£tM&  grounds  of  them.  <^  The  judgment,^^  said  he, 
*^  will  probably  be  right,  the  argument  will  infallibly 
be  wroDg.^  When  this  stirong  sound  judgment, 
and  emrrect  logical  halnts,  are  united  in  the  same 
individual,  they  form  the  character  of  one  who  ar- 
rives at  true  conclusions  on  any  subject  to  which 
his  attention  ii  directed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  car- 
MS  fathers  along  with  him  to  a  full  conviction  of 
their  truth. 

We  have,  then,  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
though  there  may  be  original  differences  m  the  power 
of  judgment,  the  chief  source  <^  the  actual  varieties 
in  this  important  function  is  rather  to  be  found  in 
its  eolture  and  regulation.  On  this  subject  there  are 
various  considerations  of  the  iiighest  interest,  claiming 
iltte  attention  of  those  who  wi^  to  have  the  under- 
•tandiBg  txuiaed  to  the  invesdgationof  truth.  These 


are  chiefly  xeSmkie.  to  two  hfiads;  aamely)  the.  man-- 
nerJ&:whioh  tfaejiijdgmexit  suffers  from  defieienticulr 
ture«i  And  the  maniier  in  .which  it  is  diAtarted  by 
w«At  of.  due  zegulation. 

•L  The  jndgouxit  is  impaired  by  deficient  cultntve. 
This  is  exemplified  in  that  listless  and  indifferant 
habit  of  the  mind,  In  which  there  is  no  exercise  of 
c9rrBoe>  thinking,  or  of  a  dose  and  continued  Bpplica- 
tion  of  the  attentMin  to  subjects  of  .real  importance. 
The  Blind  is  engtossed  by  frivolities  and  trifles^  or 
bewildered  by  the  wild  play  of  the  imagiaatioa ;  andt 
in  reg&rd  to  opdnionfl  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
it  either  feels  a  total  indiffenenise,  or  redeives  them 
fram  others  without  the  exertion  of  thinking  or  ex* 
amini'ng  &r  itself.  The  individuals,  who  are  thus 
afFeoted,  either  become  the  dupes  of  sophistical  «pi* 
niooos  iipposed  upon  them  by  other  men,  or  spciid 
.their  lives  in  fiivolous  and  unwortliy  pursuits,  with.a 
total  incapacity  for  all  important  inquiries.  A  slight 
degree  removed  from  this  condition  of  mind  is  an- 
other, in  which  opinions  are  formed  on  slight  .and 
partial  examination,  peijiaps  from  viewing  one  •  side 
of  a  question,  or,  at  least,  without  a  full  and  candid 
direction  of  die  attention  to  all  the  &cts  which  ought 
to  bci  taken  into  the  inquiry.  Both  these  coniiitions 
of  mind  may  perhaps  <»*iginate  partly  in  constiiu* 
tional  peculiarities  or  erroneous  education ;  but  they 
^re  £xed  and  increased  by  habit  and  indulgence^ 
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until,  after  a  e^tain  rime,  they  probiUy  become  irre- 
mediable. They  can  be  corrected  oniy  by  a  diUgent 
culf&vatidn  of  the  important  haUt,  whieh,  in  common 
language,  we  call  sound  and  oorreot  thinking ;  and 
which  is  of  equal  value,  whether  it  be  applied  to  the 
fonutttion  of  opinions,  or  to  the  segolsttoii  #f  con- 
duct; 

IL*  The  judgmeneis  vitiated  by  want  of  doe  re- 
golaition;  and  this  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  two 
souieeB,--^prejudice  and  passion.  *  Prejudice  oonsists 
in  tiie  formation  of  opinions  before  the  subject  has 
been  tieally  examined.  By  meansof  this,  the  atten- 
tion is  misdirected,  and  the  judgment  biassed,  in  a 
manner  .of  which  the  individual  is  often  in  a  great 
measure  unconscious^  The  highest  degvee  of  it  is 
exemplified  in  that  condition  of  the  mind  in  which  a 
man  first  forms  an  opinion^  which  interest  or  indana^ 
don  may  have  suggested;  then  proceeds  to  collect 
arguments  m  support  of  it ;  and  concludes  by  reasoB'- 
ing  himself  into  the  belief  of  what  he  wishes  to  be 
true.  It  is  thus  that  the  judgment  is. apt  to  be  mis- 
led,  in  a  greater  or  less  d«giee,  by  party  apudi,  and 
penonal  attachments  or  antipathies  ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  all  such  isfliience  is  directly  opposed  to  its  sound 
and  healthy  exercise.  The  same  observations  aj^ly 
to  pasfian,  .or  tho.  influence  exerted  by  the  moral  feel- 
ings. The  most  atciking  example  of  thia^s  present* 
ed  by' thati  depraved  condition  4)f  tbe  mind,  which 
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-distortB  the  judgment  in  rq^rd  to  the  great  prinvU 
pies  of  moral  rectitude.  ^  A  man^s  understanding,^ 
sajTB  Mr.  Locke,  ^<  seldom  fails  him  in  this  part,  un^ 
less  his  will  would  have  it  so;  if  he  takes  a  wrong 
ooftfse,  it  is  most  oommcmly  because  he  goes  wiUUDy 
«rat  of  tbe  way,  or  at  least  chooses  to  be  bewildered ; 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  dreadfully  mistadce^ 
that  are  willing  to  be  right.**' 

These  facts  are  worthy  of  mucb  consideration, 
and  they  appear  to  be  equally  interesting  to  all 
dasses  dt  m«i,  whatever  may  be  die  degree  of  dieir 
mental  cultivation,  and  whatev^  the  subjects  axe  to 
which  their  attention  is  more  particularly  diieeted. 
There  is  <me  class  of  truths  to  which  they  upply 
with  peculiar  force,— -namely,  those  which  relate  to 
the  moral  government  of  Gk)d,  and  the  condition  of 
man  as  a  responsible  being.  These  great  traths^ 
a»d  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  founded,  ate  ad« 
dressed  to  our  judgment  as  rational  beings;  they 
are  pressed  upon  our  attention  as  creatures  destined 
for  another  state  of  existence ;  and  the  sacred  duty 
irom  which  no  individual  can  be  absolved,  is  a  ro^ 
luntary  exercise  of  his  thinking  and  reasoningpowers, 
— dt  is  solemnly,  seriously,  and  deliberately  to  con- 
aider.  On  these  subjects  a  man  may  frame  any 
system  fur  himself,  and  may  rest  in  that  syntem  as 
truth ;  but  the  solemn  inquiry  is,  not  what  optBions 
be  has  formed,  but  in  what  manner  hehaafomied 
them.     Has  he  appit>ad!ied  the  great  inqiury  with  a 
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siBoere  desire  to  discover  tlie  trulh ;  and  has  be 
brought  to  it  a  mind,  neidier  miided  fay  prejudiee^ 
nor  distorted  by  the  condition  of  its  moral  fecltiigs; 
— 4i»  he  directed  his  attention  to  all  the  facts  aad 
evidences,  with  an  intensity  suited  to  their  moflK»* 
tous  importance;  and  hm  he  conducted  ftye  wfank 
investigation  with  a  deep  and  serious  feeliag,  that 
it  carries  with  it  an  interest  which  readies  into  eter* 
nity  F  Truth  is  immutable  and  eternal,  bat  it  may 
dude  the  fiivolous  or  prejudiced  inquirer;  and,  even 
whesi  he  thinks  his  conclusions  are  the  result  of 
much  examination,  be  may  be  resting  hb  highest 
concems  in.  delusion  and  £dsehood. 

The  human  mind,  indeed,  even  in  its  highest  state 
of  culture,  has  been  found  inadequate  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Deity;  but  a  light 
ftom  heaven  has  shone  upon  the  scene  of  doubt  and 
of  darkness,  which  will  conduct  the  humble  inquirer 
through  every  difficulty,  until  he  arrive  at  the  full 
perception  and  commanding  influence  of  the  truth ; 
-*-of  truth  such  as  humanjntellect  never  could  have 
reached,  and  which,  to  every  one  who  receives  it, 
brings  its  own  evidence  that  it  oomes  from  God. 

Finally,  the  sound  exercise  of  judgment  has  a 
renuurkabb  ii^enoe  in  producing  and  makitaii&kg 
that  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  results  ftom  a  ^daa 
ap^^ieatum  of  its  powers,  and  a  coireot  estimate  ^ 
the  xdatkna  of  things.    The  want  Joi  this  exeicise 
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kads.d  mBJk  to  be  unduly  ei^rossed  with  the  £ci¥oU^ 
ties  of  life,  unreasonably  elated  by  its  joys, 'aoid  nm-^ 
reasonably  depressed  by  its  sorrows.  A  sound  ^and 
welL-regulaied  judgment  tends,  to  presei^ve  firoiiL'  all 
siu^h  disproportioned  pursuits  and  « emotions.  It 
does  so,  by  leading  us  to  view  all  preseDt  things  in 
thedr  true  relations,  to  estimate  aright  their  relalave 
value,  and  to  fix  the  de^ee  of  attention  of  which 
they  are  worthy ; — it  does  so  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner, by  leading,  us  to  compare  the  present  life,  which 
is<so  rapidly  passing  over  us,  with  the  paramount 
importance  and  overwhelming  interest  of  the  lifo 
which  is  to  come. 


§2.  ... 

OF  THE  USE  OF  REASON 

IN 
,CQRKBCTING  THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  MIND 
.  IN  REGARD.  TO  EXTERNAL  THINGS. 

This  subject  leads  to  an  investigaticm  of  g^i^t 
and  extensive  interest,  of  which  I  cannot  hope,  to 
give  more  than  a  slight  and  imperfect  outline. .  ,My 
anxiety  is,  that  what  is  attempted  may  be.  cppjSned 
to  authentic  &cts,  and  the  .most  cautiouts:  cqqcIu* 


sions  ;-  and  tirat  it  msf  be  of  some  use  in  leading  to 
farther  inquiry.  ' 

We  have  seen  the  pow^r  which  the'  mind  pos^ 
sesses^  of  recalling  the  vivid  impression  of  scenes,  or 
events  long  gone  by,  in  that  mental  process  whieh 
we  call  conception.  We  have  seen  also  its  power  tf 
taking  -the  elements  of  actual  scenes,  and  forming 
them  int»  new  combinations,  so  as  to  represent  to  il- 
self  scenes  and  events  which  have  no  real  existence; 
We  have  likewise  observed  the  remarkable  manner 
in  wbiob  persons,  events,  or  scenes,  long  past,  per- 
haps fixrgotten,  are  recalled  into  the  mind  by  means 
of  association  ; — trains  of  thought  taking  possession 
of  the  mind,  in  a  manner  which  we  often  cannot  ac- 
count for,  and  bringing  back  facts  or  occurrences, 
which  had  long  ceased  to  be  objects  of  attention. 
These  remarkable  processes  are  most  apt  to  take  place,: 
when  the  mind  is  in  that  passive  state  which  we  call 
a  reverie  ;  and  they  are  more  rarely  observed,  when 
the  attention  is  actively  exerted  upon  any  distinct 
and  continued  subject  of  thought. 

During  the  presence  in  the  mind  of  such  a  repre- 
sentation, whether  recalled  by  conception  or  associa- 
tion, or  fabricated  by  imagination,  there  is,  pro- 
bably, for  the  time,  a  kind  of  belief  of  its  real  atid 
present  existence.  ,  But  on  the  least  return  of  the 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  life,  the  vision  is  instant- 
ly'  dissipated ;  and  this  is  done  by  reason,  com- 
paring' the  vision  vfith  the  actual  state  of  things*  in 
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tlie  external  world.  The  poet  or  the  novelist,  it  is 
probable,  feels  himself,  for  the  time,  aetnally  embo- 
died in  the  person  of  his  hero,  and,  in  that  character, 
judges,  talks,  and  acts  in  the  scene  whidx  he  is  d&^ 
picting.  This  we  call  imagination ;  but,  were  the 
visioii  not  to  be  dissipated  on  his  return  to  the  oft^ 
dinary  relations  of  life, — ^were  he  then  to  act  in  a 
single  instance  in  the  character  of  the  being  of  his 
imagination, — this  would  constitute  insanity. 

The  condition  of  mind  here  referred  to  does  ac- 
tually take  place;  namely,  a  state  in  which  the 
visions  or  impressions  of  the  mind  itself  are  believed 
to  have  a  real  and  present  existence  in  the  external 
world,  and  in  which  reason  fails  to  correct  this  belief 
by  the  actual  relations  of  iextemal  things.  There 
are  two  conditions  in  which  this  occurs  in  a  striking 
manner, — Insanity  and  Dreaming.  Considered  as 
mental  phenomena,  they  have  a  remarkable  affinity 
to  each  other.  The  great  difference  between  them  is, 
that,  in  insanity^  the  erroneous  impression  being 
permanent  affects  the  conduct ;  whereas  in  dreaming, 
no  influence  on  the  conduct  is  produced,  because  the 
vision  is  dissipated  upon  awaking.  The  difference, 
again,  between  the  mind  under  the  influence, of  ima- 
gination, and  in  the  state  now  under  consideration, 
is,  that  in  the  former  the  vision  is  built  up  by  a 
voluntary  effort,  and  is  varied  or  dismissed  at  plea- 
sure ;  while,  in  dreaming  and  insanity,  this  power  is 
suspended,  and  the  mind  is  left  entirely  under  the 
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influence  of  the  chain  of  thoughts  which  happens  to 
be  present,  without  being  able  either  to  varj  or  dis- 
miss it.  The  particular  chain  or  series  seettis,  in 
general^  pethaps  always,  to  depend  upcm  associatioiis 
pceviousljr  farmed ;  the  various  elements  of  whigh 
bring  up  one  another  in  a  variety  of  singular  eomU- 
nations,  and  in  a  manner  which  we  oftai  cannot 
trace,  or  in  any  degree  account  for.  The  facts  ooa- 
nected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  investigation. 

There  are  some  other  affections,  which  come  un* 
der  the  same  class  ;  but  insanity  and  dreaming 
are  the  two  extreme  examples.  In  dreaming^  the 
bodily  senses  are  in  a  great  measure  shut  up  from 
extcxual  impressions ;  and  the  influence  of  the  will 
iipon  bodily  motions  is  also  suspended,  so  that  no 
actions  in  general  follow.  We  shall  afterwards  see, 
that  there  axe  exceptions  to  this, — ^but  it  is  the  com* 
mon  state  in  dreaming.  In  insanity,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bodily  senses  are  awake  to  impressions 
from  without,  and  bodily  motion  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will;  hence  the  maniac  acts,  under 
his  erroneous  impressions,  in  a  manner  which  often 
makes  him  dangerous  to  the  community.  There  is 
an  affection  which  holds  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  and  presents  a  variety 
of  interesting  phenomena.  This  is  Sonmambulism. 
It  differs  fi:om  dreaming,  in  the  senses  being,  to  a 
pertain  diegree,  awake  to  external  things;   though 
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that  power  is  suspended,  by  which  the  mental  ixu*' 
pressions  are  corrected  by  the  influence  of  the  esOer- 
nal  world.  Thus  the  somnambulist  often  understands 
what  is  said  to  him,  and  can  converse  with  another 
person  in  a  tolerably  connected  manner,  though  al- 
ways with  some  reference  to  his  erroneous  mental 
impressions.  He  acts,  also,  under  the  influence  of 
these;  but  the  remarkable  difference  between  him 
and  the  maniac  is,  that  the  somnambulist  can  be 
roused  from  his  vision,  and  then  the  whole  is  dissipat- 
ed. There  are  cases,  indeed,  in  which  the  hallucina- 
tion is  more  permanent,,  and  cannot  be  at  once  inter* 
lupted  in  this  manner  : — these  of  course  come  to 
border  on  insanity. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  condition  connected  with 
this  curious  subject ;  namely,  that  in  which  a  person 
awake,  and  in  other  respects  in  possession  of  his 
rational  powers,  perceives  spectral  illusions.  This, 
we  shall  see,  is  allied  in  a  singular  manner  to  the 
affections  now  referred  to. 

The  subject,  therefore,  divides  itself  into  four  parts, 
which  will  form  the  separate  topics  of  the  following 
observations : — 

1.  Dreaming. 

2.  Somnambulism. 

3.  Insanity. 

4.  Spectral  Illusions. 

The  causes  of  these  remarkable  conditions  of  the    ' 


mental  Sanctions  are  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  out 
in^ities ;  but  the  phenomena  connected  with  them 
present  a  subject  pf  most  interesting  investigation. 
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The  pecuHar  condition  of  the  mind  in  dreaming 
appears  to  be  referable  to  two  heads. 

1.  The  impressions  which  arise  in  the  mind  are 
believed  to  have  a  real  and  present  existence ;  and 
thi^  belief  is  not  corrected,  as  in  the  waking  state, 
by  comparing  the  conception  with  the  things  of  the . 
external  world. 

2.  The  idea^  or  images  in  the  mind  follow  one 
another  according  to  associations  over  which  we  have 
no  control ;  we  cannot,  as  in  the  waking  state,  vary 
the  ^ries,  or  stop  it  at  our  will. 

One  of  the  most  curious  objects  of  investigation  is 
to  trace  the  manner  in  which  the  particular  visions 
or  series  of  images  arise.  When  considered  in  this 
view,  a  great  variety  may  be  observed  in  dreams. 
Some  of  those  which  we  are  able  to  trace  most  dis- 
tinctly appear  to  be  the  following. 

I.  Recent  events,  and  recent  mental  emotions, 
mingled  up  into  one  continuous  series,  with  each 
other,  or  with  old  events, — ^by  means*  of  some  feel- 
ing which  had  been  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  allied 
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to  each  of  them,  though  in  other  respects  they  w^re 
entirely  unconnected?     We  hear,  perhaps,  of  a  dis- 
tressing accident ;  we  have  reo^ved  some  unpleasant 
news  of  an  absent  friend ;  and  we  hare  been  con- 
cerned' in  some  business  which  gave  rise  to  anxiety  : 
A  dream  takes  place,  in  which  all  these  are  combined 
together ;  we-are  ourselves  connected  with  the  acci- 
dent ;  the  absent  frieind  is  in  our  company  ;  and  the 
person  with  whom  the  business  was  transact^  also 
appears  in  the  scene.    The  only  bond  of  union  among 
those  occurrences  was,  that  each  of  them  gave  rise  to 
a  similar  kind  of  emotion ;  and  the  train  was  proba- 
bly excited  by   some  bodily  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
perhaps  an  oppression  at  the  stomach,  at  the  time 
when  the  dream  occurred.     Without  this,  the  par- 
ticular series  might  not  have  taken  place  at  all ;  or 
some  of  the  dements  o£  it  might  have  occurred  in  a 
totally  different  association.    The  absent  friend  might 
have  appeared  in  connexion  with  old  and  pleasing 
recollections,   combined   perhaps  with   persons  and 
events  associated  with  these,  and  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  painful  intelligence  by  which  the  attention 
had  been  directed  to  him.— We  meet  a  person  whom 
we  have  not  seen  for  many  years,  and  are  led  to  in- 
quire after  old  friends,  and  to  allude  to  events  long 
past    Dreams  follow,  in  which  these  persons  appear, 
and  other  persons  and  occurrences  connected  with 
them ;  but  the  individual,  whose  conversation  gsive 
rise  to  the  series,  does  not  appear  in  it^  because    he 


was  not  coaneeted  with  ih^  pardeular  chain  of  events 
which  was  thus  lecalled  into  the  mindi 

A  WQman^  who  was  a  patient  in  the  Clinical  Ward 
of  the  Infinnary  of  £dinbufgh^  under  the  eare  of  my 
friend  the  late  Dr.  Duncan,  talked  a  great  deal  in 
her  sleep^  and  made  numerous  and  very  distinct 
allusions  to  the  fases  of  other  sick  persons.  These 
allusions  did  not  apply  to  any  patients  who  were  in 
4he  ward  at  that  time ;  but,  after  some  obserration^ 
they  were  found  to  refer  correctly  to  the  oases  of  in- 
dividuals who  were  there,  when  this  woman  was  a 
patient  in  the  ward,  two  years  before. 

II.  Trains  of  images  brought  up  by  association 
with  bodily  sensations.  Examples  of  diis  kind  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  By  the  kind  attention  of 
my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Dr.  James  Gh-egory, 
I  received  a  most  interesting  manuscript  by  hi^  late 
eminent  father,  which  contains  a  variety  of  curious 
matter  on  this  subject.  In  this  paper.  Dr.  Gregory 
mentions  of  himself,  that,  having  on  one  occasion 
gone  to  bed  with  a  vessel  of  hot  water  at  his  feet,  he 
dreamt  of  walking  up  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna, 
and  of  feeling  the  ground  warm  under  him.  He 
had,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  visited  Mount 
Vesuvius,  and  actually  felt  a  strong  sensation  of 
warmth  in  his  feet,  when  walking  up  the  side  of  the 
crater ;  but,  it  was  remarkable  that  the  dream  was 
not  of  .Vesuvius,  but  of  Etna,  of  which  he  had  only 
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read  Brydcne^s  description.  This  was  ptobftbly  froth 
the  latter  impression  having  been  the  more  reoent. 
On  Another  oecdsion,  he  dteamt  of  spending  a  winter 
at  Hndscm'^s  JBay5  and  of  suffering  mnch  distress 
from  die  intense  firost.  He  found  that  hoi  had  throwd 
off  the  hed-idothes  in  his  sleep ;  and,  a  few  days  be^ 
foi^e,  he  had  been  reading  a  very  particular  aeeount 
of  the  vState  (^  the  colonies  in  that  country  during 
winter.  Again,  when  suflering  from  toothache,  he 
dreamt  of  undergoing  the  operation  of  tooth^rawing, 
with  the  additional  circumstance,  that  the  operator 
drew  a  sound  tooth,  leaving  the  aohing  one  in  its 
place.  But  the  most  striking  anecdote  in  this  inter- 
esting document,  is  one  in  which  similar  dreams  were 
produced  in  a  gentl^aaan  and  his  wife,  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  liie  same  cause.  It  happened  at  the 
period  when  there  ^as  an  alarm  of  French  invasion, 
and  ahnost  every  man  in  Edinburgh  was  a  soldier. 
AU  things  had  been  arranged  in  expectation,  of  the 
landing  of  an  enemy  ;  the  first  notice  of  which  was 
to  be  given  by  a  gun  from  the  Castle,  and  this  was 
to  be  followed  by  a  chain  of  »gnals  calculated  to 
alarm  the  country  in  all  directions.  Farther,  there 
had  been  recently  in  Edinburgh  a  splendid  military 
spectacle,  in  which  five  thousand  men  had  been 
drawn  up  in  Princes  Street,  fronting  the  castle.*^- 
The  gentleman  to  whom  the  dream  occurred,  and  who 
had  been  a  most  zealous  volunteer,  was  in  bed  be- 

tween  two  and  three  o'^dock  in  the  mornings  when  he 
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dratml  of  hearing  the  sigaal-gaii.  He  was  imme- 
distelj  at  the  Castle^  witnessed  the  proceedings  hK 
displaybag  the  signals,  and  saw  and  heard  a  great 
bustle  over  the  town,  frona  troc^s  and  artillery  asaem^* 
bUng,  especiaBy  in  Princes  Street.  At  this  tkne»  he 
was  roused  by  his  wife,  who  awoke  in  a  fright,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  a  similar  dream^  connected  with  much 
noise  and  the  landing  of  an  enemy,  and  eondhiding 
with  the  death  of  a  particular  friaid  of  her  bus- 
bandX  ^^o  had  sei^ved  with  him  as  a  volunteer 
daring  the  late  war.  The  origin  of  this  remarkable 
concurrence  was  asoatained,  in  the  morning, .  to  be 
the  noise  produced  in  the  room  above,  by  the  GiU  of 
a  pair  of  tongs,  which  had  been  kft  m  some  very 
awkw^d  positiim,  in  support  of  a  dodies-screen*--* 
Dr.  Beid  relates  of  himself,  that  the  dressing,  ap-^ 
plied  after  a  Uister  on  his  head,  having  become  ruffled 
so  as  to  produce  considerable  uneasiness,  he  dxeamt 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  savages  and  being  scalped 
by  them« 

To  this  part  of  the  subject  are  to  be  referred 
some  remarkable  cases,  in  which,  in  particular  indi- 
viduals,  dreams  can  be  produced  by  whispering  in- 
to  their  ears  when  they  are  asleep.  One  of  the 
most  curious,  as  well  as  authentic  examples  of  this 
kind,  has  been  referred  to  by  several  writers :  I 
£nd  the  particulars  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Gregory, 
and  they  were  related  to  htm  by  a  gentleman  who 
cwitnessed  Uiem,     The  subject  of  it  was  an  ofiicer  in 
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the  expeditidti-'to  Louisburgh  in  1768,  whd  had  tiris 
peculiarity  ih  so  temarkabie  a  degree,  thit  hii'eotti- 
panions  in  the' transport  were  in  the  constant  h^bit 
of  amusing  thetnsdVes  at  his  expense.  They  c6tdd 
produce  in  hhn  any  tind  of  dream,  by  whispering 
inta  his  ear,  especially  if  this  was^^^  done'  by  a  friend 
with  ^hbse  voice  he  was  familiar.  At  one  timej 
they  conducted  him  through  the  whole  progress  rf  a 
quarrely  which  ended  in  a  duel ;  and,  when  the  par- 
ties were'  supposed  to  be  met,  a  pistol  was  put  into 
his  hand,  which  he  fired,  and  wa«  awakened  by  the 
report.  On  another  occasion,  they  found  him  askep 
on  the  top  of  a  locker  or  bunker  in  the  cabin,  when 
^hey  made  him  believe  he  had  fallen  overboard,  and 
exhorted  him  to  save  himself  by  swimming.  He 
immediately  imitated  all  the  motions  of  swimming. 
They  then  told  him  that  a  shark  was  pursuing  him, 
and  entreated  him  to  dive  for  his  life.  He  instantly 
did  so,  with  such  force  as  to  throw  himself  entirely 
from  the  locker  upon  the  cabin-floor,  by  which  he 
was  ttiuch  bruised,  and  awakened  of  cburse.  After 
the  landing  of  the  army  at  Lotiisbuigh,  his-  friends 
found  him  one  day  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  evidently 
much  annoyed  by  the  cannonading^  They  then 
made  him  believe  that  he  was  etigaged,  wheaa-he  ex- 
pressed great  fear,  and  showed  an  evident  disposition 
to  run  away.  Against  this  they  remtmstratedr',  Wit, 
at  the  same  time,  increased  his  fears,  by  iiiiitttting 
the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  dyittg ;  ^  and> 


whenr  he  ask^d,  as  he  often  did,  who  was  down,  they 
named  his  particular  friends.  At  last  they  told  him 
that  the  man  next  himself  in  the  lin,e  had .  fallen, 
when  he  instantly  sprung  from  his  bed^  rushed  out 
of  the^tent,  and  was  roused  from  his  danger  and.  his 
dream  together  by  falling  over  the  tent-ropes.  A 
remarkable  circumstance  in  this  case  was,  that,  after 
these  experiments,  he  had  no  distinct  recollection  of 
his  dreams,  but  only  a  confused  feeling  of  oppression 
or  fatigue ;  and  used  to  tell  his  friends  that  he  was 
sure  they  had  been  playing  some  trick  upon  him. 
A  case  entirely  similar  is  related  in  Smellie's  Natu- 
ral pistory,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  medical  stu- 
dent at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

.  A  singular  fact  has  often  been  observed. in  dreams 
which  are  excited  by  a  noise ;  namely,  that  the  same 
sound  awakes  the  person,  and  produces  a  dream 
which  appears  to  him  to  occupy  a  considerable  time. 
The  jGallowing  example  of  this  has  been  related  to 
me.  A  gentleman  dreamt  that  he  had  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  joined  his  regiment,  deserted,  was  appre- 
hended, carried  back,  tried,  condemned  to  be  shot, 
and  at  la^,  led  out  for  execution.  After  all  the 
usual  preparations,  a  gun  was  fired ;  he  awoke  with 
the  report,,  and  found  that  a  noise  in  an  adjoining 
room  had  both  produced  the  dream  and  awaked  him. 
This  same  want  of  the  notion  of  time  is  observed  in 
dreamS'  fr<»a  other  causes.  Dr.  Gregory  mentions  a 
gentleman,  who>,  after  sleeping  in  a  damp  place,  was 
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for  a  long  time  liable  to  a  feeling  of  sufibcatiott 
whenever  he  slept  in, a  lying  posture  ;  and  this  was 
^ways  accompanied  by  a  dream  of  a  skdeton  which 
grasped  him  violently  by  the  throat.  He  eoM 
sleep  in  a  sitting  posture  without  any  uneasy  feel* 
ing ;  and»  after  trying  various  expedients,  he  at  last 
had  a  sentinel  placed  beside  him,  with  oiders  to 
awake  him  whenever  he  sunk  down.  On  one  oeca- 
sion  he  was  attacked  by  the  skeleton,  and  a  severe 
and  long  struggle  ensued  before  he  awdke.  Ob  find- 
ing fault  with  his  attendant  for  allowing  him  to  lie  so 
long  in  such  a  state  of  suffering,  he  was  assured  that 
be  had  not  lain  an  instant,  but  had  been  awakened 
the  moment  he  began  to  sink.  The  gentleman^  after 
a  considerable  time,  recovered  from  the  affection.  A 
friend  of  mine  dreamt  that  he  crossed  the  Atlmtic^ 
and  spent  a  fortnight  in  America.  In  embarking  cm 
his  return,  he  fell  into  the  sea ;  and,  having  awaked 
with  the  fright,  discovered  that  he  had  not  been 
asleep  above  ten  minutes. 

III.  Dreams  consisting  of  the  revival  of  old  amo* 
ciaiions,  respecting  things  which  had  entirely  passed 
out  of  the  mind,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been 
forgotten.  It  is  often  impossible  to  trace  thenumnttr 
in  which  these  dreams  arise :  and  some  of  the  jfaeis 
eonneeted  with  them  scarcely  appear  re&rable  to  any 
principle  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted. 
The  fiillowing  example  occurred  to  a  particulair  friead 


of  miae,  and  may  be  relied  upon  in  its  most  minute 
particulars.  . 

The  gentleman  was  at  the  time  connected  with 
one  of  the  principal  benk»  in  Glasgow,  and  was  at 
Ws  place  at  the  tellew'  taUe,  where  money  is  paidf 
when  a  person  entered  demanding  payment  of  a  sum 
of  SOX  pounds.  There  were  several  people  waiting, 
who  were,  in  turn,  entitled  to  be  attended  to  before 
him,  hut  he  was  extremely  impatient,  and  rather 
noiqr ;  and,  being  besides  a  remarkable  stammerer, 
be  became  so  annoying,  that  another  gentleman  re- 
quested my  friend  to  pay  him  his  money  and  get  rid 
of  him.  He  did  so,  accordingly,  but  with  an  ex- 
pijession  of  impatience  at  being  obliged  to  attend  to 
him  before  his  turn,  and  thought  no  more  of  the 
trsDBaeiian.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  which  was 
eight  «r  nine  months  after,  the  books  of  the  bank 
could  not  be  made  to  balance,  the  deficiency  beix^ 
exactly  ax  pounds.  SeTeral  days  and  nights. had 
been  spent  in  endeavouring  to  draoover  the  error,  b^ 
without  success ;  when,  at  last,  my  friend  returned- 
home,  much  fatigued,  and  went  to  bed.  He  dreamt 
of  being  at  his  place  in  the  bank,«*-4ind  the  whole 
transaction  with  the  stammerer,  as  now  detailed, 
poaoed  bc^re  him  in  all  its  particulars.  He  awoke 
tmdier  a  AiQ  impression  that  the  dream  was  to  lead 
him  to  the  discovery  of  what  he  was  so  anxiously  in 
search  of;  and,  on  examination,  soon  discovered  that 
liie  sum  paid  to  this  person  in  the  manner  now  men- 
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tioDcid,  had  been  neglected  to  be  inserted  in  the  b^ok 
otf  interests,  ,and  that  it  exactl^r  account^  fee  the  ^rnur 
in  the  balance. 

This  case,  upon  a  little  consideration^  will  appear 
to  be  exceedingly  remajrkabie,  because  the  impres- 
sion, caUed  up  in  this  singular  manner,  was  one  of 
which  thc^e  was  no  consciousness  at  the  time  when 
it  occurred  ;  and,  consequently,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose, that  any  association  took  place  which  could 
have  assisted  in  recalling  it.  For  the  fact,  upon 
which  the  importance  of  the  case  rested,_was,  not 
his  having  paid  the  money,  but  having  neglected  to 
insert  the  payment.  Now  of  this  there  was  no  im- 
pression made  upon  the  mind  at  the  time«  and  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  on  what  principle  it  otuld.  be 
recalled.  The  deficiency  being  six  pounds,  we  may, 
indeed,  suppose  the  gentleman  endeavourii^  to  recol- 
lect, whether  there  could  have  been  a  payment  of 
this  sum  made  in  any  irregular  manner,  which  could 
have  kd  to,  an  omission,  or  an  error;  but,  in  the 
transactions  of  an  extensive  bank,  in  a  great  com- 
in^cial  4rity,  a  payment  of  six  pounds,  at  the  dis- 
taiiice  of  eight  or  nin^  months,  could  have  made  but 
a  very  &int  impressiiHi;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 
case  presents,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remArk^Ue 
mental  phenomena  connected  with  this  citriaus  s\^ 
ject- 

The  foUowing  is  of  the  same  nalure,  thougbtiiuoh 
less  e)(traordinary,  from  the  shortness  of  the  interval; 
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and  it  nmy  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  simple  act  of 
meinoiy,'  though,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  former 
case,  we  cannot  trace  any  association  which'  eonld 
have  redalled  the  circumstance.  A  gentleman  who 
was  appointed  to  an  ofSee  in  one  of  the  "prindpal 
banks  in  Sidinburgfa,  found,  on  balancing  Msr  first 
day-s  transactions,  that  the  money  under  his  charge 
was  deficient  by  ten  pounds.  After  many  JBruitless 
attempts  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  error,'  he  went 
home,  not  a  little  annoyed  by  the  result  of  his  first 
experiment  inr  banking.  In  the  night,  he-  dreamt 
that>  he  was  at  his  place  in  the  bank,  and  that  a  gen- 
tlem^m,  who  was  personally  known  to  him,  presented 
a  draught  for  ten  pounds.  On  awaking,  he  recol- 
lected tiie  dream,  and  also  recollected,  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  appeared  in  it  had  actually  received  ten 
potttids.  On  going  to  the  bank,  he  found  that  he 
had  neglected  to  enter  the  payment,  and  that  the 
gentleman^  order  had  by  accident  fallen  among  some 
pieces  of  paper,  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  floor 
to  be-  swept  away. 

I  have  formerly  referred  to  some  remarkable  causes 
in  which  languages  long  fi)rgotten  were  recovered 
during  a  state  of  delirinm.  Something  ver^  aualo* 
goofr  seems  to  occur  in  dreaming,  of  which  »I  iharvfe 
received  the  followiiig  example  from  an  abfe*  and  in- 
telligent friend.  In  his  youth  he  was  very  fond  of 
tl^  6reek  language,  and  made  considerable  progress 
'm  it ; '  but,  being  afterwards  actively  engaged  in 
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Other  pursuits,  he  so  entirely  fiirgot  it  that  he  cannot 
now  even  read  the  words.  But  he  has  often  dreamt 
of  reading  Greek  works  which  he  had  heen  accustomed 
to  use  at  college,  and  with  a  most  vivid  impression 
of  fiilly  understanding  them. 

A  farther  and  most  interesting  illustration  of  the 
class  of  dreams  referred  to  under  this  head,  is  found 
in  an  anecdote  published  by  the  distinguished  author 
of  th^  Waverley  novels,  and  considered  by  him  as 
authentic  :<>— ^^  Mr.  R.  of  Bowland,  a  gentleman  of 
Imded  property  in  the  vale  of  Gala,  was  prosecuted 
for  a  very  considerable  sum,  the  accumulated  arrears 
of  teind  (or  tithe)  for  which  he  was  said  to  be  in- 
debted to  a  noble  fiimily,  the  titulars  (lay  impropria- 
tors of  the  tithes.)  Mr.  R.  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  bdief  that  his  fether  had,  by  a  form  of  pro- 
cess peculiar  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  purchased  these 
teinds  from  the  titular,  and,  therefore,  that  the  pre- 
sent prosecution  was  groundless.  But,  after  an  in- 
dustrious search  among  hiii  £ither'*s  papers,  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  public  records,  and  a  carefiil  inquiry 
among  all  persons  who  had  transacted  law-business 
for  his  &ther,  no  evidence  could  be  recovered  to  sup- 
port his  defence.  The  period  was  now  near  at  hand 
when  he  conceived  the  loss  of  his  lawsuit  to  be  inevi- 
table, and  he  had  formed  his  determination  to  ride 
to  Edinburgh  next  day,  and  make  the  best  bargain 
he  could  in  the  way  of  compromise.  He  went  to  bed 
with  this  resolution,  and,  with  all  the  circumstances 
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of  the  case  iSoating  upon  his  mind,  had  a  dream  to 
the  fallowing  purpose.  His  father,  who  had  been 
many  years  dead,  appeared  to  him,  he  thought,  and 
asked  him  why  he  was  disturbed  in  his  mind.  In 
dreams  men  are  not  surprised  at  such  ^paritions* 
Mr.  B.  thought  that  he  informed  his  fadier  of  the 
cause  of  his  distress,  adding,  that  the  payment  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  was  the  more  unpleasant 
to  him,  because  he  had  a  strong  consciousness  that  it 
was  not  due,  though  he  was  unable  to  recover  any 
evidence  in  support  of  his  belief.  ^  You  are  right, 
my  son,**  replied  the  paternal  shade ;  ^  I  did  acquire 
right  to  these  teinds,  for  pajrment  of  which  you  are 
now  prosecuted.  The  papers  relating  to  the  tratts* 
action  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  — — ,  a  writer,  (or 
attorney,)  who  is  now  retired  from  professional  busi- 
ness, and  resides  at  Inveresk,  near  Edinburgh.  He 
was  a  person  whom  I  employed  on  that  occasion  for 
a  particular  reason,  but  who  never,  on  any  other  oc^ 
casion,  transacted  business  on  my  account.  It  is 
very  possible,**  pursued  the  vision,  <  that  Mr.  .  ■ 
may  have  forgotten  a  matter,  which  is  now  of  a  very 
old  date ;  but  you  may  call  it  to  his  recollection  by 
this  token,  that,  when  I  came  to  pay  his  account/ 
there  was  difficulty  in  getting  change  for  a  Portugal 
piece  of  gold,  and  that  we  were  forced  to  drink  out 
the  balance  at  a  tavern.** 

'<  Mr.  R.  awaked  in  the  morning,  with  all  the 
words  of  the  vision  in^rinted  on  his  mind,  and 
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thought  it  worth  while  to  ride  a^oss  the  country  to 
iBverefik,  instead  «f  going  straight  to  Edihburgh. 
When  he  came  there  he  waited  on  the  geiUlenaii 
xneQtioned  in  the  dream,  a  very  old  man ;  without 
saying  aay  thing  of  the  vision,  he  inq^uited  whcfdier 
he  rememhered  having  conducted  such  a  mattec  for 
his  deceased  father.  The  old  gentleman  could  not 
at  first  bring  the  circumstance  to  his  recollectiom,  but, 
on  mention  of  the  Portugal  piece  of  gold,  the  whole 
returned  upon  his  memory ;  he  made  an  immediate 
search  f4^  the  papers,  and  recovered  them,-^so  that 
Mr.  R.  carried  to  Edinhurgh  the  documents  neces- 
sary to  gain  the  cause  which  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
losing.'*** 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  very 
interesting  case  is  referable  to  the  principle  lately 
mention^ed ;  that  the  gentleman  had  heard  the  cir- 
cumstances from  his  father,  but  had  entirely  forgot^ 
tei^  them,  until  the  frequent  and  intense  appliciation 
of  his  mind  to  the  subject  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected, at  length  gave  rise  to  a  train  of  association 
which  recalled  them  in  the  dream.  To  the  same 
principle  are  referable  the  two  following  anecdotes, 
which  I  have  received  as  entirely  authentic^— the 
first  of  them  from  the  individual  to  whom  it  ocouned. 
A  gentleman  of  the  law  in  Edinburgh  had  mislaid 
an  important  paper  connected  with  the  conveyance  oi 
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a  property  whieh  was  to  be  settled  on  a  partieohur 
d&y.  Most  anxious  search  had  been  made  for  it,  for 
many  days,  but  the  evening  of  the  day  previous  to 
thae  on  which  the  parties  were  to  meet  for  the  final 
setdetaent  had  arrived,  without  the  paper  being  dis^ 
covered.  The  son  of  the  gentleman  then  went  to 
bed  under  mruch  anxiety  and  disappointment,  and 
dreamt,  that  at  the  time  when  the  missing  paper  Was 
delivered  to  his  father,  his  table  was  covered  with 
papers  connected  with  the  affairs  of  a  particular  client. 
He  awoke  under  the  impression,  went  immediately 
•to- a  box  appropriated  to  the  papers  of  that  client, 
and  there  found  the  paper  they  had  been  in  search 
of,  which  had  been  tied  up  by  mistake  in  a>. parcel 
to  which  it  was  in  no  way  related.  Another  indi- 
vidual connected  with  a  public  office,  had  mislaid  a 
paper  of  such  importance,  that  he  was  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  his  situation  if  he  did  not  produce 
it.  After  a  long  but  unsuccessful  search,  under 
intense  anxiety,  he  also  dreamt  of  disoovefing  the 
paper  in  a  particular  place,  and  found  it  there  ac^- 
cordingly. 

There  is  therefore  little  reason  to  doubt^  that 
fac^  or  events  may  be  brought  up  by  association  in 
dreams,  which  had  entirely  passed  out  of  the  mind, 
andr  had  long  ceased  to  be  objects  either  of  attention 
or  memory.  But  there  is  reason,  farther,  to  believe, 
that  events  may  be  brought   up  in  this  manner, 
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which  had  been  so  communicated  to  the  mind  $8 
never  to  become  objects  of  memory.  The  case  lately 
referred  to,  respecting  the  banker  in  Glasgow,  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  of  this  nature ;  and  there 
are  other  authentic  facts  which  can  only  be  e?:plained 
on  this  principle.  During  a  late  investigation  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  respecting  an  atrocious  mur- 
der committed  on  a  pedler,  a  man  came  forward  vo- 
luntarily and  declared,  that  he  had  had  a  dream,  in 
which  there  was  represented  to  him  a  house,  and  a 
voice  directed  him  to  a  spot  near  the  house,  in 
which  there  was  buried  the  pack,  or  box  for  small 
articles  of  merchandise,  of  the  murdered  person.  On 
search  being  made,  the  pack  was  found,  not  precise- 
ly at  the  spot  which  he  had  mentioned,  but  very 
near  it.  The  first  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
public  authorities  was,  that  he  was  either  the  mur- 
derer, or  an  accomplice  in  the  crime.  But  the  indi- 
vidual accused  was  soon  after  clearly  convicted ; — 
before  his  execution  he  fully  confessed  his  crime,  and, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  exculpated  the  dreamer 
from  any  participation  in,  or  knowledge  of,  .the  mur- 
der. The  only  fact  that  could  be  discovered,  calcu- 
lated to  throw  any  light  upon  the  occurrence  was, 
that,  immediately  after  the  murder,  the  dreamer  and 
the  murderer  had  been  together,  in  a  state  of  almost 
constant  intoxication,  for  several  days ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  latter  might  have  allowed  statements 


ID  escape  fiotn  Uni)  whiich  had  been  fecaUed  to  the 
other  in  his  d^eam^  thou^  he  had  no  remembrance 
of  them  in  his  sober  hours. 

IV.  A  dass  of  dreams,  which  presents  an  inter-* 
esting  subject  of  obcervation,  inchides  liiose  in  which 
a  s^ong  propenaty  of  chaxacter,  w  a  strong  mental 
emotion,  is  embodied  into  a  dream,  and,  hj  some 
natural  coincideiice,  is  fialfiUed.  Anmrdexer  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Combe  had  dreamt  of  oommitting 
murder  some  years  before  the  event  happened  ;-*-and 
I  have  reeeived,  from  a  distingoidied  officer  to  whom- 
it  occurred,  the  followii^  hist<Mry,  in  which  a  dieam 
of  a  very  impmbable  kind  was  fulfilied  ten  years 
after  it  UhAl  plaee,  and  when  the  dream  was  entirely 
finrgotten.  At  the  age  of  between  fourteoi  and  fifteen, 
being  then  livii^  m  England,  be  dreamt  that  he  had 
ascended  ihe  crater  of  Mount  Etna ;  that,  not  con- 
tented with  what  he  saw  on  the  outside,  he  deter- 
mined to  descend  into  the  interior,  and  proceeded 
accordingly.  About  the  top  there  seemed  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  flame  and  smc^e,  but  a  short  way 
down  all  was  quiet,  and  he  managed  to  descend  by 
means  of  steps  like  the  hdes  in  a  pigeon-house.  His 
footing,'  however,  socm  gave  way,  and  he  awoke  in 
all  the  horrors  of  having  narrowly  escaped  the  fate 
of  the  phikeopher  Empedocles.  In  the  year  1811, 
being  then  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  and  sta* 
tioned'  at  Messina,  he  made  one  of  a  party  of  Bii- 
u 
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tish  txfficees,  who  proceeded  to  visit  tlie  top  <£  Mount 
£tn8.      By  the  time  they  reached  the  bottom  ^f 
the  oone^  sev^^nal  of  the  pariy  became  so  unwell  that 
they  could  proceed  no  farther ;  but  this  gentlemiaa) 
accompanied  by  two  other  officers,  and  two  guides, 
proceeded  upwards  ;  and,  after  a  severe  scramble  of 
seveval  hours,  they  reached  the  summit  in  time  to 
witness  the  rising  of  the  sun.    ^^  After  having  rested 
for  about  an  hour,^^  says  my  informs,  ^^  and  had  some- 
thing to  eat,  I  said  to  my  companions, — we  are  now 
on  the  top  of  this  famous  crater^  why  should  we  not 
pay  a  visit  to  the  bottom  ?     I  was  of  course  laughed 
at,  and,  on  applying  to  the  guides  to  know  if  they 
would  accompany  me,  they,  said,  we  have  always 
heard  that  the  English  are  mad,  but  now  we  know 
it.     I  was  not,  however,  to  be  put  ofiV  and  bdug 
strong  and  active,   determined  to  go   alone,— >but 
Captain  M— —  at  last  i^rreed  to  go  with  me  ;-^the 
guides  would  not  assist  in  any  way.     The  circum- 
ference of  the  crater  is  about  three  miles  outside,  the 
interior  is  like  a  large  amphitheatre,  with  an  area  of 
about  an  acre,  I  should  say,  at  the  bottom.     It  is 
only  towards  the  upper  lips  of  the  crater  that  smoke 
now  issues,-^no  eruption  having  taken  place  from  the 
bottom  for  very  many  years.   At  one  particular  part  of 
the  crater  the  matter  had  given  way,  and  slid  down, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  sloping  bank  to  the  very  bottom. 
To  this  point  we  proceeded,  and  found  our  descent 
easy  enough ;  and  without  much  difficulty  or  any 
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gteat  danger,  we  stood,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  to 
die  no  small  astonishment  of  the  guides,  on  the  very 
lowest  stone  on  the  inside  of  the  a»ter  of  Mount 
SItna.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  hole,  like  an  dd 
draw-well,  partly  filled  up  with  large  stones  and 
ashes.  Our  ascent  was  tremendous,  and  the  &tigue 
excessive.  I  suppose  we  were  at  least  500  feet  be- 
low the  lowest  part  of  the  upper  mouth  of  the  crater, 
and,'  as  our  footing  was  entirely  on  ashes,  and  stuff 
which  gave  way,  the  struggle  upwards  was  a  trial  of 
bottomy  which  I  believe  very  few  would  have  gone 
through.  We  reached  the  top  much  exhausted,  but 
very  proud  of  our  achievement ;  and  we  had  the  sa- 
tisfiu^tion  to  learn,  at  Catania,  that  we  were  not  only 
the  first  who  ever  went  down,  but  the  first  who  had 
ever  thought  of  it.  When  in  bed  that  night,  but 
not  asleep,  the  dream  of  ten  years  back^  came  to  my 
recollection  for  the  first  time  ;  and  it  does  appear  to 
me  remarkable,  that  I  should  have  dreamt  of  what  I 
never  could  have  heard  of  as  being  possible,  and  that 
ten  years  afterwards  I  should  accomplish  what  no 
one  ever  had  attempted,  and  what  was  looked  upon 
by  the  natives  as  an  impossibility.'" 

To  this  part  of  the  subject  we  are  to  refer  those 
instances,  many  of  them  authentic,  in  which  a  dream 
has  given  notice  of  an  event  which  was  occurring  at 
the  time,  or  occurred  soon  after.  The  following  story 
has  been  long  mentioned  in  Edinburgh,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  its  authenticity.     A  clergy- 
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man  had  come  to  this  dty  from  a  short  distance  in 
the  country,  and  was  sleeping  at  an  inn,  when  he 
dreamt  of  seeing  a  fire,  and  one  of  his  children  in  the 
midst,  of  it.  He  awoke  with  the  impression^  and  in- 
stantly left  town  on  his  return  home.  When  he 
arrived  within  sight  of  his  house,  he  found  it  on  fire^ 
and  got  there  in  time  to  assist  in  saving  one  of  his 
children,  who,  in  the  alarm  and  concision,  had  heen 
left  in  a  situation  of  danger.  Without  calling  in 
question  the  possibility  of  supernatural  communica- 
tion in  such  cases,  this  striking  occurrence,  of  which 
I  believe  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  truth, 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  on  simple  and  natural 
principles.  Let  us  suppose,  that  the  gentleman  had 
a  servant  who  had  shown  great  carelessness  in  regard 
to  fire,  and  had  often  given  rise  in  his  mind  to  a 
strong  apprehension  that  he  might  set  fire  to  the 
house.  His  anxiety  might  be  increased  by  being 
from  home,  and  the  same  circumstance  might  make 
the  servant  still  more  careless.  Let  us  farther  sup- 
pose, that  the  gentleman,  before  going  to  bed,  had, 
in  addition  to  this  anxiety,  suddenly  recollected,  that 
there  was  on  that  day,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
house,  some  fair  or  periodical  merry-making,  from 
which  the  servant  was  very  likely  to  return  home  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  It  was  most  natural  that 
these  impressions  should  be  embodied  into  a  dream 
of  his  house  being  on  fire,  and  that  the  same  cir- 
cumstances might  lead  to  the  dream  being  fulfilled. 
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A  gentleman  in   Edinburgh  was  afiected  with 
aneurism  of  the  popliteal  arterjr,  for  which  he  was 
under  the  care  of  two  eminent  surgeons,  and  the  day 
was  fixed  for  the  operation.     About  two  days  before 
the  time  appointed  for  it,  the  wife  of  the  patient 
dreamt  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  disease, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  operation  would  not  be 
required.     On  examining  the  tumor  in  the  morning, 
the  gentleman  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  pulsa- 
tion had  entirely  ceased ;  and,  in  short,  this  turned 
t)ut  to  1be  a  spontaneous  cure.     To  persons  not  pro- 
fessional, it  may  be  right  to  mention,  that  the  cure  of 
popliteal  aneurism  without  ah  operation  is  a  very  im- 
eoHunon  occurrence,  not  happening  in  one  out  of  nu- 
ma'ous  instances,  and  never  to  be  looked  upon  as  pro- 
bable in  any  individual  case.     It  is  likely,  however, 
that  the  lady  had  heard  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
tenmnaticm,  and  that  her  anxiety  had  very  naturally 
embodied  this  into  a  dream  :    the  fulfilment  of  it  at 
the  very  time  when  the  event  took  fdbce  is  certainly 
a  very  remarkable  coincidence.     The  following  anec- 
dotes also  I  am  cabled  to  give  as  entirely  authentic. 
•-—A  lady  dreamt  that  an  aged  female  relative  had 
been  murdered  by  a  black  servant,  and  the  dream 
occurred  more  than  once.      She  was  then  so  im- 
pressed by  it,  that  she  went  to  the  house  of  the  lady 
to  whom  it  related,  and  prevailed  upon  a  gentleman  to 
watch  in  an  adjoining  room  during  the  following  night. 
About  three  o^clock  in  the  morning,  the  gentleman, 
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hearing  footsteps  on  the  stair,  left  his  pkoe  of  con^ 
cealment,  and  met  the  servant  carrying  up  a  ^(irantily 
of  coals.  Being  questioned  as  to  where  he  wob  go- 
ing, he  replied,  in  a  confused  and  hurried  nianner, 
that  lie  was  going  to  mend  his  mistress'*  fire,-^— wUofa, 
at  three  oVlock  in  the  morning,  in  the  middle  of  sum*- 
mer,  was  evidently  impossible;  and,  on  farther  imcsti- 
gation,  a  strong  knife  was  found  concealed  benestfa  the 
coals.— Another  lady  dreamt  that  a  boy,  hermepher, 
had  been  drowned  along  with  some  young  eompft* 
nions  with  whom  he  had  engaged  to  go  on  a  sailing 
excitrsioii  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  She  sent  for  him 
in  the  morning,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  pcerailfid 
upon  him  to  give  up  his  engagement ;  his  companons 
went  and  were  all  drowned. — ^A  gentleman  dreonatt  Aat 
the  devil  carried  him  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  eoai  pit^ 
where  he  thteatened  to  bum  him,  unless  he  wmM 
agree  to  give  himsdf  up  to  his  service.  l%ift  he  le^ 
fused  to  do,  and  a  iv^arm  altercatron  followed^  •  He 
was  at  last  allowed  to  depart,  upon  condition  of  send^ 
ingdoWibtan  individual  whom  the  devil  nemed,  m 
worthless  character  well  known  in  theneighboiiaiiluifod. 
A  feW  days  after,  this  person  was  found  drownedy  aond 
umlfidi^dfcumstances  which  gave  every  mison  tO"li«^ 
lieve  iJiat  his  death  had  been  volmntely.^^Alftd^f  <ui 
Edinburgh  liad  se<kt  her  watch  t»  be  repaindr  n 
long  t^e  elapsed  witfaeut  h^  being  able  t#'l 
it,  and,  lifter  many  ekec^s,  she  b^gan^  «»*' 
that  something  was  wrong.    She  now  dieetilt  ^dset 
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the  watdnbaker^fl  boy,  by  whcffii  the  watch  was  sent^ 
Ipad  fbopped  it  in  the  street,  and  injured  it  in  such 
a^inaniier  that  it  could  nOt  be  repaired.  She  then 
to  the  master,  and,  without  any  allusion  to  her 
put  the  question  to  him  directly,  when  he 
eonfesBed  that  it  was  true. 

'  finch  coincidences  derive  their  wonderful  charae« 
tcr  fiem,  sAanding  alone,  and  apart  from  those  nume^ 
nras  imtaaees  in  which  sucltdreaims  take  plai»  with- 
out any  fulfilment.  An  instance  of  a  very  singular 
kind,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  and  is 
gii;ien  by  him  as  an  undoubted  fact.  A  young  man^ 
who  wa»  at  on  aeademy  a  hundred  miles  icsm  home, 
dieamtthat  he  went  to  his  father'^s  house  in  the 
nighty  tried  the  firont-door,  but  found  it  locked ;  got 
m  by  a  hadi^^oor,  and,  finding  nobody  out  of  bed^ 
went  directly,  to  the  bed*room  of  his  paarents.  He 
thea  said  to  his  mother,  Vfhoax  he  &und  awake, 
<^  Mother,  I  am  going  a  long  journey,  and  am  come 
ta  ind  you  good  bye.^^  On  this,  she  answered  imder 
mueh  agitation,  ^^  Oh  dear  son,  thou  art  dead  IT  He 
UsAtmAy  awoke,  and  thought  no  more  ofhjji  dream, 
matilf  a  lewdays  after,  he  received  a  letter  ^opithis 
firther,  in^piiraig  very  anxippsly  after  I^s^Wlthj»  in 
consequence  of.  a  firigfatful.dream  his  motkeo;  had  on 
theMmetuigbtift  which  the  dream  now  me^ipttianed 
«Q6umed.to  himk  She  dreamt  that  she  hea];d  some 
Mie4itteinpt>|0  open  the  i»mt-door,  then  go  tp.  the 
harfr  itfTfrj  and  at  last  come  into  her  bedrrooixu    She 
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then  saw  it  was  her  scm^  who  came  to  the  iiAe  of  her 
bed,  and  said,  <^  Mother,  I  am  going  a  long  jomr« 
ney,  and  am  come  to  bid  you  good  by«  ;^  on  vlbck 
she  exdaimed,  <<  Oh  dear  son,  thou  art  dead  !'^  Bui 
nothing  miusual  happened  to  any  of  the  partm;-*-* 
the  singular  dream  must  have  originated  in  same 
strong  mental  impressicsi  which  had  been  rarnkt  on 
both  the  individuals  abomt  the  same  time ;  and  ta 
have  traeed  the  source  of  it  would  have  been  a  sid»B 
ject  of  great  interest.  * 

.  On  a  similar  principle,  we  are  to  aoeount  iar  senm 
of  the  stories  of  second  sight  A  gentlemaji  sittii^ 
by  the  fire  on  a  stormy  night,  and  anxious  about 
some  of  hk  domestics  who  are  at  sea  in  a  boat,  drops 
asleep  for  a  few  seconds,  dreama  very  natura&y  of 
drowning  men,  and  starts  up  with,  tile  exelamaticni . 
that  his  boat  is  lost*  If  the  boat  returns  in  saftc^^ 
the  vision  is  no  more  thought  of.  If  it  is  lea^  aa  ia 
very  likdy  to  happen,  the  steny  pasaes-  £ar  seoond 
sight ;  and  it  is,  in  £ict,  one  of  the  «riecdcitea  that 
are  given  as  the  most  authentic  instances  af  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  exampks  of  the  fok 
filment  of  dreams  on  the  principles  which  have  nim^ 
been  mentioned ;  but  I  am  induced  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing, as  it  is  certainly  ci  a  very  inteiesting  kind^^ 
and  as  I  am  enabled  to  give  it  as  entirdy  ftuthenniQ 
in  all  its  particulars.  A  most  rospectaUe  (dngyxuniy 
in  a  country  parish  of  Scotland,  made  a.  coUeMm  a^ 
his  church  for  an  olijeet  of  puhUc  bcnoyt^kace^  inu 


whudi  he  felt  deeply  interested.     The  amount  of 
ihe  eolleetiony  whkh  was  received  in  ladles  carried 
througfa  jdbe  dbtureh,.  SsiH  greatly  short  <^  his  expec-^ 
tation ;  and,  during  the  evening  of  the  day,  he  fre- 
qucBtfy  riluded  to  this  with  expressions  of  much  di^ 
appcdntment*   .  In  the  following  night  he  dreamt  that 
three  «Di&^oimd  notes  had  been  left  in  one.  of  the 
ladles,  having  been  so  compressed  by  the  money 
vfhixh  had  been  thrown  in  above  them,  that  they  had 
«tudk  in  the  oomer  when  the  ladle  was  emptied.     He 
was  «o  isapresaed  by  the  vision,  that  at  an  early  hour 
inil&e  morning  he  went  to  the  church ;-— found  the 
iadle^ieh  he  had  seen  in  his  dream,,  and  drew  from 
one.  dT.the  comers  of  it  three  cme  pound  notes.     This 
intcreataDg  case  is  perhaps  capable  of  explanation 
upon  jsimple  prin^ples.     It  appears,  that)  on  the 
evenu^  preceding  the  day  of  the  coUieetion^  the  der* 
gyman  had  been  amusing  himsdf  by  calculating  what 
suin  hia.  congregatum  would  probably  c^mtribute^  and 
that,  in  doing  so,  he  had  calculated  on  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  fikmiUes,  who  would  not  give  him  less  than  a 
pound  eaeh.     liCt  us  then  suppose,  that  a  particular 
ladH  which  he  knew  to  have  been  presented  to  three 
of  4hese  fiimilieaf  had  been  emptied  in  his  presence^ 
and  found  to  contain  no  pound  notes.     His  first  feel^ 
ing  wmild  be  that  of  disappointment ;  but,  in  after- 
wasda  ahiidung  'of  the  subject,  and  connecting  it  with 
his  iaoBUK  calculation^  the  possibility  of  the  ladle  not 
baTiBg  heea  fully  emptied  m%ht  dan  across  bis  ^ 
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mind.  This  impression,  which  perhaps'  he  ^did  not 
himself  recollect,  might  then  be  embodied  i&M'^ 
dream,  which,  by  a  natural  coincidence,  was  lulfilled. 

The  four  classes  which  have  now  been  mentioned, 
appear  to  include  the  principal  varieties  of  dreaixis ; 
and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  trBoe  the 
manner  in  which  the  particular  associations  arise. 
Cases  of  dreams  are  indeed  on  record,  which  ai«  not 
referable  to  any  of  the  classes  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  which  do  not  admit  of  explanation  on  any 
principle  which  we  are  able  to  trace.  Many  of  these 
histories,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  derive  their 
marvellous  character  from  embellishment  and  exi^- 
gelation ;  and,  in  some  instances  whidi  have  been 
related  to  me  in  the  most  confident  manner,  I  have 
found  this  to  be  the  Case  after  a  little  investigation. 
Others,  however,  do  not  admit  of  this  explanation, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  receive  them  as  fitcts  which 
we  can  in  no  degree  account  for.  Of  this  kind  I  shall 
add  the  following  example ;  and  I  shall  d6  so  with- 
out any  attempt  at  explanation,  and  without  any 
other  comment  than  that  its  accuracy  may  be  rdied 
on,  in  all  its  particulars. — Two  ladies,  sisteni)  hkd 
been  for  several  days  in  attendance  upon  their  ^bfo^ 
ther,  who  was  ill  of  a  common  sore  throat,  severe  amd 
protracted,  but  not  considered  as  attended  wHb  4br^ 
ger.  At  the  same  time,  one  of  them  had'  btttiowed 
^  watch  from  a  female  friend,  in  cotisequenoe  ^  het 
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emti  h^ng^  under  xepair; — ^this  watch  was  (me  to 
vhick  particular  value  was  attached  on  account  of 
familjr  associations^  and  some  anxiety  was  expressed 
that  it  might  not  meet  with  any  injury.     The  sisters  • 
wei0  /sleeping  together  in  a  room  communicating  with 
thaJb  aS  their  brother,  when  the  elder  of  them  awoke 
ina  fMie  of  great  agitation,  and  having  roused  the 
otb^r,  told  her  that  she  had  had  a  fri^tful  dream. 
^<  I  iteamt,'^  she  said,  ^^  that  Mary^s  watch  stopped ; 
and  th^it,  when  I  told  you  of  the  circumstance,  you 
iq[dieid,  much  worse  than  that  has  happened,  for 
.  ■  '  "^s  })reath  has  stopped  also,^ — naming  their  bro- 
ihaTy   who  was  ill.     To   quiet  her  agitation,   the 
younger  sister  ipimediately  got  up,  and  found  the 
brother  sleeping  quietly,  and  the  watch,  which  had 
l^een  carefully  put  by  in  a  drawer,  going  correctly. 
The  fellpwing  night  the  very  same  dream  occurred, 
foUoii^ed  by  similar  agitation,  which  was  again  com- 
posed in  the  same  manner, — the  brother  being  again 
found  in  a  quiet  sleep,  and  the  watch  going  well. 
On  (I\e  following  mpming,  soon  after  thq  family  had 
breakfasted,  one  of  the  sisters  was  sitting  by  her  bro« 
Hun^'  whiJe  the  other,  was  writing  a  note  in  the  ad« 
joining  room*     When  ber  note  was  ready  fox  being 
seejhedai  she  was  proceeding  to  take  out,  for  this  pur- 
p06ait4J9ua,  watch  alluded  tq,  which  had  been  put  by 
m.heVtimtmg-^i^ ; — she  w^  astonished  to  find  it 
b44t#fpg^ped..;  At  the  same  instant  she  heai9d% scream 
of.  iiiten^o^  diati^  from  her  sis^  in  the  othei;  rpom. 
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-<-their  brother,  who  had  still  been  considered  as 
going  on  favourably,  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden 
£t  of  6u£)cation,  and  had  just  breathed  his  last. 

Many  examples  have  been  related  of  dreams  whichi 
gave  warning  of  events  which  were  taking  plac9e  at 
the  time,  or  took  place  soon  after;  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  received  with  great  caution.  The  foU 
lowing  instances  I  can  state  as  perfectly  authentic, 
having  received  them  from  most  respectable  and  in* 
telligent  individuals. to  whom  they  occurred. 

A  gentleman  of  Scotland  was  residing  in  Italy, 
^hen  he  dreamt  ^that  he  was  standing  on  a  bridge 
near  his  property  in  Scotland,  and  saw  preparations 
for  a  funeral,  and  a  servant  riding  by  him  in  great 
haste,  whom  he  recognised  as  wearing  the  livery  of 
a  neighbouring  proprietor.     He  mentioned  his  dream 
lo  a  friend  who  was  with  him,  and  expressed  his  fear 
that  something'  had  occurred  in  the  family  of  his 
neighbour, — but  was  only  laughed  at  for  his  ap- 
prehension^     In  due  time,  however,  he  learnt,,  that 
the  wife  <^  the  gentleman,  whom  he  named,  had  died 
at  the  time  when  the  dream  occurred  to  him ;  and  it 
may  be  right  to  state,  that  she  was  a  young  woman, 
previously  in  good  health,  and  died  of  a  short  illness 
after  her  accouchement. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  mentioned  in  several  of 
llie  newspapers,  a  dream  which  gave  notice  of  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Percival.  Through  the  kindness  of 
an  eminent  medical  friend  in  England,  I  have  re- 
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ceived  the  authentic  particulais  of  this  remarkable 
case,  from  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  dream  oecur-* 
red.     He  resides  in  Cornwall,  and  eight  days  before 
tbe  murder  was  committed,  dreamt  that  he  was  in  the 
lobby  of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  and  saw  a  smalt 
man  enter,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  waist- 
coat.    Immediately  after,  he  saw  a  man  dressed  in  a 
brown  coat  with  yellow  basket  metal  buttims,  draw  a 
pistol  from  under  his  coat,  and  discharge  it  at  the 
former,  who  instantly  fell,-^die  blood  issuing  from  a 
wound  a  little  below  the  left  breast.     He  saw  the 
murderer  seized  by  some  gentlemen  who  were  pre^ 
sent,  and  observed  his  countenance ;  and,  osi  asking 
who  the  gentleman  was  who  had  been  shotj  he  was 
told  it  was  the  Chancellor.     (Mr.  Pezcival  was,  at 
the  time.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.)     He  then 
awoke,  and  mentioned  the  dream  to  bis  wife,  who 
made  light  of  it,-^but  in  the  course  of  the  n^ht  the 
dream  occurred  three  times  without  the  least  varia^ 
tion  in  any  of  the  circumstances.     He  was  now  sd 
much  impressed  by  it,  that  he  felt  much  inclined  to 
give   notice  to  Mr.  Percival,  but  was  dissuaded  by 
some  friends  whom  he  consulted,  who  assured  him 
he  would  only  get  himself  treated  as  a  &natic.     On 
the  evening  of  the  eighth  day  after,  he  received  the 
account  of  the  murder.     Being  in  London  a  short 
time  after,  he  found  in  the  print-shops,  a.  represent 
tation  of  the  scene,  and  recognised  in  it  the- counter* 
nances  and  dress,  of  the  parties,  the  blood  on  Mi^ 
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Percivars  waistcoat,  and  the  peculiar  yellow  basket 
buttons  on  Bellingham^s  coat^  precisely  as  he  had 
seen  them  in  his  dream. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  indebted  far  the 
following  case,  was  bom  in  Madras ;  and  was  brought 
from  thence  at  the  age  of  three  years,  to  be  educated 
in  England,  where  he  grew  up  without  the  least  re- 
collection of  any  thing  relating  to  Madras,  or  to  his 
parents  who  remained  in  India.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  dreamt  that  he  saw  his  mother  sitting  in  the 
dress  of  a  widow,  and  apparently  under  deep  distress ; 
and  he  gave  a  distinct  account  of  the  apartment  in 
which  he  saw  her,  with  the  position  of  various  pro- 
minent articles  of  furniture  which  he  described  mi- 
nutely. It  afterwards  turned  out^  that  his  father 
died  about  the  time  of  the  dream ;  and  that  he  had 
^correctly  described  a  drawing-room  in  the  house  at 
Madras  in  which  his  mother  was  in  the  habit  of  sit- 
ting. This  last  feature  of  the  case,  I  think,  we  may 
fairly  consider  as  the  revival  of  an  old  impression 
respecting  the  drawing-room,  though  it  had  long 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  memory ; — of  the  other  part 
I  do  not  attempt  an  explanation. 

There  are  various  other  circumstances  relating  to 
the  philosophy  of  dreams,  which  may  be  mentioned 
very  briefly.  It  has  been  alleged  that  we  never  dream 
of  objects  which  we  have  not  seen.  On  this  I  can- 
not decide ;  but  we  certainly  dream  of  things  in  com- 
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bmations  in  which  they  never  occurred  to  us.     Our 
dreams  appear  to  be  very  much  influenced  by  the  in- 
tensity of  our  conceptions,  and,  in  this  respect,  there 
is  great  variety  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  differ- 
ent senses.    Our  most  vivid  conceptions  are  certainly 
of  objects  of  sight ;  and  they  appear  to  be  mu^h  less 
distinct  in  regard  to  tastes,  smells,  and  even  sounds. 
Accordingly,  I  think  dreams  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  objects  of  sight ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
dream  of  tastes,  or  smells,  or  even  of  sounds,  unless 
when  a  sound  actually  takes  place,  as  in  several  in- 
stances which  have  been  mentioned.     This,  indeed, 
only  applies  to  simple  sounds,  for  we  certainly  dream 
of  persons  speaking  to  us,  and  of  understanding  what 
they  say, — rbut  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  necessarily 
accompanied  with  a  conception  of  sound.     I  am  in- 
fomied  by  a  friend,  who  is  a  keen  sportsman,  that  he 
often  dreams   of  being  on  shooting   excursions ; — 
that .  he  starts  his  game,  and  points  his  gun,  but 
never  succeeds  in  firing  it.     It  sometimes  seems  to 
miss  fire,  but  in  general  there  appears  to  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  lock,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
moved.     A  gentleman,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Darwin, 
had  been  for  thirty  years  so  deaf  that  he  could  be 
conversed  with  only  in  writing,  or  by  forming  letters 
with  the  fingers.      He  assured  Dr.  Darwin  that  he 
never  dreamt  of  persons  conversing  with  him  except 
by  the  fingers  or  in  writing,  and  that  he  never  had 
the  impression  of  hearing  them  speak.     Two  persons 
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who  had  long  been  blind,  also  infoimed  him>  that 
they  never  dreamt  of  visiUe  objects  since  the  loss  of 
their  sight.  Mr.  Bew,  however,  in  the  Mandiester 
Memoirs,  mentions  a  blind  gendeman  who  dreamt 
of  the  figure,  though  he  could  not  distinguish  the 
varieties,  of  the  human  countenance;  and  Smellie 
mentions  of  Br.  Blacklock,  who  lost  hi$  sight  at  the 
age  of  a  few  months,  that,  in  his  dreams,  he  had  a 
distinct  impression  of  a  sense  which  he  did  not  pos- 
sess when  awake.  He  described  his  impi^ssion  bj 
saying,  that  when  awake  there  were  three  ways  by 
which  he  could  distinguish  persons,-*-namely5  by 
hearing  them  speak,  by  feeling  the  head  and  dioul- 
ders,  and  by  attending  to  the  soimd  and  manner  of 
their  breathing.  In  his  dreams,  however,  he  had  a 
vivid  impression  of  objects,  in  a  manner  distinct 
from  any  of  these  modes.  He  imagined  that  he  was 
united  to  them,  by  a  kind  of  distant  contact,  which 
was  effected  by  threads  or  strings  passing  from  their 
bodies  to  his  own. 

On  a  similar  principle,  probably,  we  may  explain 
the  fact,  that  dreams  refer  chiefly  to  persons  or  events 
which  we  have  actually  seen,  though  they  are  put 
into  new  combinations;  and  that  we  more  rarely  dream 
of  objects  of  simple  memory,  unless  they  have  been 
strongly  associated  with  some  object  of  conception. 
Thus  we  seldom  dream  of  events  or  characters  in  an- 
cient history.  Dr.  Beattie,  indeed,  mentions  having 
*^jeamt  of  crossing  the  Alps  with  Hannibal ;  but  such 
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^nnmsy  I  diink,  are  Very' rare.  It  would  be  curious 
to  observe  their  occurrence,  and  to  trace  the  train 
that  leads  to  them. 

It  appears,    then,    that   the  mental  operations 
which  t£^e  place  in  dreaming,  consist  chieHj  of  old 
conceptions  and  old  associations,  following  one  an- 
other according  to  some  principle  of  succession,  over 
which  we  have  no  control.     But  there  are  facts  on 
record  which  show  mental  operations  in  dreams,  of  a 
much   more   intellectual   character.      Many   people 
have  been  conscious  of  something  like  composition  in 
dreams.       Dr.   Gregory  mentions,   that   thoughts, 
which  sometimes  occurred  to  him  in  dreams,  and  even 
the  particular  expressions  in  which  they  were  con^ 
veyed,  appeared  to  him  afterwards,  when  awake,  so 
just  in  point  of  reasoning  and  illustration,  and  so 
good  in  point  of  language,  that  be  has  used  them  in 
his  college  lectures,  and  in  his  written  lucubrations. 
Condorcet  related  of  himself,  that,  when  engaged  in 
some  profound  and  obscure  calculations,  he  w^s  often 
obliged  to  leave  them  in  an  incomplete  state,  and 
retire  to  rest ;  and  that  the  remaining  steps,  and  the 
conclusion  of  his  calculations,  had  more  than  once 
presented  themselves  in  his  dreams.      Dr.  Franklin 
also  informed  Cabanis,  that  the  bearings  and  issue  of 
political  events,  which  had  puzzled  him  when  awake, 
were  not  unfrequently  unfolded  to  him  in  his  dreams. 
A  gentleman  of  Edinburgh,  whose  naine  is  deeply 
associated  with  the  literature  of  his  country,  had 
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Jbeeh  one  daj  mndi  amuaed  by  reading  a  wrjr  wittjr 
epigraan^  bjr  Piron^  ooa  the  Frendi  Academy.  In  ^ 
dream  the  following  night,  he  composed  a  parodjr  or 
imitatiim  of  it,  mnch  at  the  expense  of  a  learned  so- 
eiety  in  Edbbnrgh,  and  seme  individuals  of  thia 
€tty.««— A  gentleman  had  be«i  reading  ao  aeooont  of 
the  crueltiea  pmctised  upm  some  Christians  in  Toxw 
kejf  by  the  mudlatian  of  their  noses  and  ears.  In 
a  dream  the  BdUowing  night,  he  witnessed  the  exeeu«» 
tion  of  a  {mnishment  of  this  kind,  and  heard  a  Tisok, 
who  was  standing  by,  address  the  snffearer  in  some 
doggerel  rhymes,  which  he  distinctly  recollected  and 
repeated  in  the  morning*  Another  gentleman  in^ 
vented  a  French  verb  in  a  dream.  He  thought  he 
was  in  a  very  close  sort  of  pent*house,  with  such  A 
number  of  persons,  that  they  were  threatened  with 
auflbcation,  as  there  ^appeared  no  way  of  letting  in 
air«  In  this  state  he  called  out,"--27^«^  deUdter. 
There  is  no  such  word,  but  it  was  evidently  fi»med 
from  toity  the  roof  of  a  building. 

The  foUdwing  anecdote  has  been  preserved  in  a 
family  of  rank  in  Scotland,  the  descendants  of  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  of  the  last  agei.  This  eminent 
person  had  been  consulted  respecting  a  case  of  great 
importance  and  much  difficulty  ;  and  he  had  been 
studying  it  with  intense^  anxiety  and  attention.* 
After  several  days  had  been  occupied  in  thismaoncr, 
he  was  d)served  by  his  wife  to  rise  from  his  bed  m 
the  night,  and  go  to  a  writing-desk  which  stood  u 
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ihe  bed'-reom.  He  ihen  sat  down,  mid  wrote  a  long 
paper,  which  he  pat  carefully  by  in  the  desk,  and  re- 
torted to  bed.  The  following  morning  he  told  his 
wHe  thait  he  had  had  a  most  interesting  dream  ;*-~ 
that  he  had  dreamt  of  ddivermg  a  clear  and  luminous 
opiaion  respecting  a  case  which  had  exceedingly  per- 
plexed him ;  and  that  he  w^ld  give  any  thing  to 
recoveir  the  train  of  thought  which  had  passed  before 
him  in  his  dream.  She  then  directed  him  to  the 
wtxting-desk,  wh«e  he  found  the  opinion  clearly  and 
taVty  written  out,  and  which  was  afterwards  found  to 
be  perfectly  ooneet. 

Thore  can  be  no  doubt,  that  many  dreams  take 
^ace'  which  are  not  remembered,  as  appears  from 
the  fact  of  a  person  talking  in  his  sleep,  so  as  to 
be  distinctly  understood,  without  remembering  any 
thing  of  the  impression  that  gave  rise  to  it.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  the  dreams  which  are  most  dis* 
ti&ctly  lemeaxibered,  are  those  which  occur  during 
imperfect  sleep,  or  when  the  sleep  begins  to  be  bro- 
ken by  an  approach  towards  waking.  Another 
very  peculiar  state  has  perhaps  occurred  to  most 
people,  in  which  there  is  a  distressing  dream,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  impression  that  it  probably  is 
only  a  dream.  This  appears  to  take  place  in  a  still 
more  imperfect  state  of  sleep,  in  which  there  is  the 
mnoediate  approach  to  waking,  and  to  the  exercise 
ef  the  reasoning  powers.  But  there  are  some  very 
-singular  &eta  on  record,  of  this  kind  of  reasoning 
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being  applied  to  dreams  for  the  purpose  of  disifipace- 
ing  them.  Dr.  Beattie  mentions  of  himself^  that, 
in  a  dream,  he  once  found  himself  standing  in  a 
very  peculiar  situation  on  the  parapet  of  a  bridge. 
Recollecting,  he  says,  that  he  never  was  given  t^ 
pranks  of  this  nature,  he  began  to  fancy  that  it 
might  be  a  dream,  ahd  determined  to  throw  him* 
self  headlong,  in  the  belief  that  this  would  restore 
his  senses,  which  accordingly  took  place.  In  the 
same  manner,  Dr.  Reid  cured  himsdf  of  a  tendency 
to  frightful  dreams,  with  which  he  had  been  annoyed 
from  his  early  years.  He  endeavpured  to  fix  strongly 
on  his  mind  the  impression,  that  all  such  dangers  in 
dreams  are  but  imaginary ;  and  determinedj  when- 
ever, in  a  dream,  he  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  to  throw  himself  over,  and  so  dissipate  the 
vision.  By  persevering  in  this  method,  he  so  re- 
moved the  propensity,  that,  for  forty  years,  he  was 
never  sensible  of  dreaming,  though  he  was  very  at- 
tentive in  his  observation  on  the  subject. 

Some  persons  are  never  conscious  of  dreamii^; 
and  a  gentleman,  mentioned  by  Locke,  was  not 
sensible  of  dreaming  till  he  had  a  fever  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven. 

A  leading  peculiarity  in  the  phenomena  of  dream- 
ing is  the  loss  of  power  over  the  succession  of  our 
thoughts.  We  have  seen  that  there  are  som^.  .ex- 
ceptions to  this,  but  the  fact  applies  to  by  fcr  the 
greater  number  of  dreams,  and  some  curious  pheno- 
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mena  appear  to  be  referable  to  it.  Of  this  kind  are 
probably  some  of  those  singular  instances  of  ima- 
ginary difficulties  occurring  in  dreams,  on  subjects 
on  which  none  could  be  felt  in  the  waking  state. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  clergyman  to  dream  that 
he  is  going  to  preach,  and  cannot  find  his  text ;  or 
for  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  that  he 
cannot  find  the  place  in  the  prayer-book.  This,  I 
think,  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing,  that,  in 
the  chain  of  ideas  passing  through  the  mind;  the 
church  and  prayer-book  had  come  up,  but  had  then 
led  off  into  some  other  train,  and  not  into  that  of 
actually  gcnng  on  with  the  service;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  arose  in  the  mind  a  kind  of  im- 
pression that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  ought  to 
have  been  gone  on  with. 

The  remarkable  analogy  between  dreaming  and 
insanity  has  already  been  referred  to ;  and  I  shall 
only  add  the  following  illustration.  Dr.  Gregory 
mentions  a  maniac  who  had  been  for  some  time  un- 
der his  care,  and  entirely  recovered.  For  a  week  after 
his  recovery  he  was  harassed,  during  his  dreamy,  by 
the  same  rapid  and  tumultuous  thoughts,  and  the 
same  violent  passions^  by  which  he  had  been  agitated 
during  his  insanity. 

The  slight  outline  which  has  now  been  given  of 
dreaming  may  serve  to  show  that  the  subject  is  not 
only  carious  but  important.    It  appears  to  be  worthy 
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of  carefnl  inrestigation,  and  there  is  inu(^  reason^  t9 
t>elieve  that  an  extensive  eoUection  of  aollientieftolSy 
carefully  analyzed,  tpvuM  unfeld  jnihciples  ijS  "^ery: 
great  interest  in  reference  to  the  philosophy  c^  the 
mental  powen». 


II.— SOMNAMBULISM. 

Somnambulism  appears  to  differ  from  dreaming 
chiefly  in  the  degree  in  which  the  bodily  functions 
are  affected.  The  mind  is  fixed,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  in  dreaming,  upon  its  own  impressions,  as 
possessing  a  real  and  present  existence  in  external 
things ;  but  the  bodily  organs  are  more  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  so  that  the  individual  acts  under 
the  influence  of  his  erroneous  conceptions,  and  holds 
conversation  in  regard  to  them.  He  is  also,  tOf  a 
certain  degree,  susceptible  of  impressions  from  with* 
out  through  his  organ$  of  sense  ;  not  however  so  as 
to  correct  his  erroneous  impressions,  but  rather  to  be 
mixed  up  with  them.  A  variety  of  remarkable  phe- 
nomena arise  out  of  these  peculiarities,  which  wiD  be 
illustrated  by  a  slight  outline  of  this  singular  aflbc- 
tion. 

The  first  degi^ee  of  somnambulism  generally  shows 
itself  by  a  propensity  to  talk  during  sleep  ;^^die  per- 
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wa.ginng  a  fuH  and  connected  account  of  what 
ffMfies  be£are  him  in  dreams^  and  often  revealing  his 
«wii  secrets  or  those  of  his  Mends.  Walking  during 
d^epis  the  next  degree,  sod  that  6om  which  the  af* 
fection  derives  its  name.  The  phenomena  connected 
with  this  form  are  familiar  to  every  one.  The  indi-> 
Tidual  gets  out  of  bed ;  dresses  himself;  if  not  pre^ 
Tented,  goes  out  of  doors;  walks,  frequently  over 
dangerous  places  in  safety ;  sometimes  escapes  by  a 
window,  and  gets  to  the  roof  of  a  house ;  after  a  con- 
siderable interval,  returns  and  goes  to  bed ;  and  all 
that  has  passed  conveys  to  his  mind  merely  the  im- 
jiressum  of  a  dream.  A  young  nobleman,  mentioned 
by  Horstius,  living  in  the  citadel  of  Breslau,  was 
^Mserved  by  his  brother,  who  occupied  the  same 
room,  to  rke  in  his  sleep,  wrap  himself  in  a  cloak, 
and  escape  by  a  window  to  the  roof  of  the  building. 
He  there  tore  in  pieces  a  magpie^s  nest,  wrapped  the 
young  birds  in  his  cloak,  returned,  to  his  apartment, 
and  w^it  to  bed.  tn  the  morning,  he  mentioned 
the  circumstances  as  having  occurred  in  a  dream, 
and  could  not  be  persuaded  that  there  had  been  any 
thing  more  than  a  dream,  till  he  was  shown  the  mag- 
pies in  his  cloak.  Dr.  Prichard  mentions  a  man  who 
rose  in  his  sleep,  dressed  himself,  saddled  his  horse,- 
and  rode  to  the  place  of  a  market  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  once  every  week :  and  Martin 
net  mentions  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  rise  in 
his  sleep,  and  pursue  his  business  as  a  saddler.     An 
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American  flnrmer)  mentiotted'  by  Prbfessor  VphsiB^ 
rose  in  his  deep,  went  to  his  bam,  and  thfes&edjMi^ 
in  the  daik  &rb  bnehels  of  tye,  separating  the  gam 
from  the  straw  with  the  greatest  correetness/  *  Theve 
are  many  instances  on  record  of  persons  composbig; 
dnriiig  the  state  of  somnambulism ;  as  of  boy^  ri^ 
ing  in  th^r  sleep,  and  finishing  their  tasks  which 
thejr  bad  left  incom^ete.  A  gentleman,  at  one  'Of 
ibe  fomign  universities^  had  been  very  intent  dor*' 
ing  the  day  in  the  oomposition  of  some  veiies.v^icfa 
he  had  not  been  able  to  complete :  during  tbe  M-^ 
lowing  night  he  rose  in  his  sleep,  and  finidied  his 
composition;  then  cKpressed  great  exultcMn^  and 
returned  to  bed. 

I  have  received)  from  an  eminent  medical  gentle^ 
man  in  London,  a  case  presenting  some  intewcipg 
features,  which  occurred  in  the  person  of  aynnig 
man,  residing  in  his  house  asa  pupil.  This  young 
gentleman  was  a  zealous  botai&tst,  and  had  lately 
received  the  highest  botanical  prize  fnvm  a  pidilio  ixb* 
stitution.'  One  night,  about  an  hour  after '4ib  had 
gone  to  b(^,  after  his  return  from  a  long  iiotanioal 
excttrsioh,  bis  master,  who  was  sitting  in  a  room  bo*- 
loWf  heard  a  person  comi^  down  staif  t  nitti  a  heavy 
measured  iitep,  and,  on  going  into  the pasBage^feund 
his  pupil,  with  nothing  on  him  but  his  h«t<aiid  Jam 
shirt,  his  tin  -case  swung  across  hisskoulders^and  a: 
large  stick  in  his  hand.  «<His  eyes,**"  aaysrtay  m^o' 
fermerA  ^^wore  more  open  than  natural,  biit  Xobn 
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Sttittd  he  tOFioc  directed  thnn  to  ine»  or  to  the  candle 
wUcb  I-hdd.  While  I  was  contemplating  the  beat 
motfaod  of  getting  him  to  bed  again,  he  oomkneneed 
tfaa>fiiUowiiig  dialogue :  <  Ate  you  going  to  Green*- 
liicshiBis  ?'  ♦  Yes,  Sir/  ^  Going  by  water.  Sir  ?' 
^  Yps,  Su".'  >  May  I  go  with  you,  Sir??  <  Yes, 
Sir ;  butfl  am  going  directly,  therefore  please  to  foU 
low  me/  Upon  this  I  walked  up  to  his  roonA,  and 
he  AUnwed  me  without  the  least  error  in  stq[q»ng  up 
die  stairs.  At  the  side  of  his  bed,  I  bqgged  he 
would  get  into  the  boat^^as  I  must  be  off  imviediiitelyi 
I  then  xemoved  the  tin  case  from,  his  shoiuldersy  his 
hat  dropped  off,  and  he  got  into  bed}  observing  he 
knew  my  face  very  well, — he  had  often  seen  me  at 
the  river  aide.^  A  long  conversation  then  ^Kiifed 
betaraea  him  and  the  suppos^  boa^an^  ui  trhieh  he 
iinderstoodall  that  was  said  to  himi  and  anaiiFerod^uite 
correctly  respecting  botanical  exoun^ons  to  Green* 
wjchjbadfiiby  the  professor  of  botany  and  hif^  pupils; 
and  oAmed  a  rare  plant  he  had  lately  fi^gund,  of  whush 
the.  superintendent  of  the  botanic  garden  had  i  seen 
only.  jQOft  specimen  in  his  Ufe^  and  the  prq^S^cnr  only 
two»  .  After  soige  iartber.  canversati4^ni  he  w^.asj^^d 
wbeether  he  knew  who  hud  ^uoed  the  h%be^  botanjr 
c&l*pri2se»  whan  he.  named  a  gentleman,  but  didnot 
nottieiliimaelf.  ^^  Indeed  T  was  the  reply ;  «^4id  be 
gaituidie-highftstprisse  ?^  To  this  he  made  no  an^ 
8war.\ .  Hewas  then^askedy  ^*  do  you  knesr  a.'Mi&rw-.*^''^ 
naJnitgiimnielf;  jafter  mud  hesitetiony  berepUedi 
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^<  if  I  must  eon&ss  it,  my  B«Be  is  ■■■'^■■>'*^  Thig 
conversatiim  lasted  thxee  quarters  of  an  Imur^  during 
which  time  he  never  made  an  irrelevant  answer,  imd 
never  h^^ted,  exoept  about  the  prise  and  his  omk 
name.  He  then  lay  down,  in  bed,  saying  he  fek 
tired,  and  would  lie  upcm  die  grass  tiU  the  .pro^»or 
fsame.  But  he  soon  sat  up  again,  and  held  a  loiig 
conversation  with  another  genitleman  who  then  eame 
into  the  room,  when  he  agaio  understood,  every  thiug 
that  was  said  to  him,  and  answered  readily  and  eor- 
xecAjf  sometimes  uttering  long  sentenoes  without  the 
Jeast  faesitaia|in»  After  a  oonversation  of  about  an 
hour,  he  said,  ^^  it  is  very  cold  on  this  grass,  but  I 
am  so  tired,  I  must  lie  down.^^  He  soon  after  lay 
4own,  and  remained  quiet  the  rest  of  the  nig^. 
Next  morning  he  had^not  the  least  reeoUectioiivf 
what  had  passed,  and  was  not  even  aware  of  havijoig 
dreamt  of  any  ttung. 

In  these  oemmon  cases  the  affection  occurs  duxiiig 
ordinary  sleqp;  but  a  condition  very  analogous  is 
fiBMet  Willi,  Ijomii^  on  in  the  day-time,  in  psroxysma, 
during  which  die  person  is  affected  in  the  same  man- 
net  as  in  the  state  of  somnambulism,  particulaxiy 
with  ai^  iiMensifaility  to  external  impressions  ;^HtlH8 
piBsents  sotne  singular  phenomena.  These  attacks  in 
oome  eases  come  on  without  any  warning ;  in  othesB, 
they  are  preceded  by  noise  or  a  sense  of  oonfusion  in 
the  head*  The  individuals  then  become  more  os  less 
abstracted,  and  are  either  unconscious  of  any  es;ter«- 
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nal  impression,  or  very  eonfitsed  in  ik&i  notions  of 
eactemal  tilings.  •  They  are  very  frequently  abte  to 
talk  in  an  intelligible  and  consistent  manner,  bttt 
always  in  reference  to  the  impression  wliidi  is  present 
in  their  own  minds.  They,  in  some  cases,  repeat 
long  pieces  of  poetry^  often  mere  eortectly  than  they 
«an  do  in  their  waMng  state,  and  not  unfrequently 
things  which  they  could  not  repeat  in  their  state  of 
health,  or  of  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  entirely 
ignorant.  In  other  cases,  they  hold  eonversati^n 
with  imaginary  beings,  or  relate  circumstances  or 
conversations  which  occurred  at  remote  periods,  and 
which  they  were  supposed  to  have  foigotten.  Some 
have  been  known  to  sing  in  a  style  far  Hapeftor  to 
«iy  thing  they  could  do  in  their  waking  state ;  and 
Ihere  are  some  well-authenticated  instances  of  per^ 
iMMis  in  this  condition  expressing  diemst^es  correctly, 
in  languages  with  which  they  Were  imperfectly  ac« 
c^uainted.  Some  years  ago  I  had  uttder  my  esore  a 
young  lady,  who  was  liable  to  an  alSeetion  eif  Ihis 
Idnd,  which  came  on  repeatedly  during*  the  4aj,  $mi 
eontinried  from  ten  minutes  to  an  hour  at  a  tiBie. 
Without  any  warning,  her  body  became  motionless, 
her  eyes  op^,  fixed,  and  eiitirely  insenrible ;  and  she 
heexme  totally  unconsdous  of  any  esrbemal  impression. 
She  was  firequendy  seized  while  playing  en  the  piano, 
and  cmititmed  to  play  over  and  over  a  part  of  a  tune, 
with  perfect  correctness,  but  without  advancing  be* 
yond  a  certain  point.     On  one  occasion,  she  wa^ 
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seized  after  she  had  hegun  to  play  from  the  book  a 
piece  of  music  which  was  new  to  her.  During  the 
paxoxysm,  she  continued  the  part  which  she  had 
pfaiyed,  and  repeated  it  five  or  six  times  with  perfect 
correctness;  but,  on  coming  out  of  the  attack,  she 
could  not  play  it  without  the  book. 

During  the  paroxysms,  the  individuals  are,  in 
some  instances,  totally  insensible  to  any  thing  that 
is  said  to  them ;  but  in  others,  they  are  capable  of 
holding  conversation  with   another  person  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  consistency,  though  they  are  in- 
fluenced to  a  certain  degree  by  their  mental  visions, 
and  are  Very  confused  in  their  notions  of  external 
things.     In  many  cases,  again,  they  are  capable  of 
going  on  with  the  manual  occupations  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged  before  the  attack.     This  occurred 
remarkably  in  a  watchmaker'^s  apprentice  inentioned 
by  Martinet.     The' paroxysms  in  him  appeared  once 
in  fourteen  days,  and  commenced  with  a  feeling  of 
heat  extending  from  the  epigastrium  to  the  head. 
This  was  followed  by  confusion  of  thought,  and  this 
by  complete  insensibility ;  his  eyes  were  open,  but 
fixed  and  vacant,  and  he  was  totally  insensible  to  an  j 
thing  that  was  said  to  him,  or  to  any  external  im- 
pression.    But  he  continued  his  usual  employment, 
9nd  was  always  much  astonished,  on  his  recovery,  to 
find  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  work 
since  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm.      This 
» vfierwanls  passed  into  epilepsy. 
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•  Some  remarkable  phenomena  are  presented  by  tbU 
singular  a$ection,  especially  in  regard  to  esKeseises  of 
memory,  and  the.  manner  in  which. old  &s9wmtiema 
are  recalled  into  the  mind ; — aUo  in  the  diBtiuM 
manner  in  which  the  individuals  sometimef^.^jq^ffess 
themselves,  on  subjects  with  which  they  had  fom^dy 
shown  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance.  In  saawe  of 
the  French  cases  of  epidemic  ^^extase^^  ^t^  has 
been  magnified  into  speaking  unknown  languiigjes, 
predicting  future  events,  and  describing  oficui^eQees 
of  which  the  persons  could  not  have  possessed  any 
knowledge.  jThese  stories  seem  in  some- c^se^.ta  re«- 
solve  themselves  merely  into  embellishment  of  whaA 
really  occurred,  but  in  otliers  there  can  be; no  doubt 
of  connivance  and  imposture.  Some  facts  hpwever 
appear  to  be  au^entic,  and  are  sufficiently  reioark^ 
able.  Two  females,  mentioned. by  Bertrand,  ex- 
pressed themselves  during  the  pax»iiysm  vary  dis- 
tinctly in  Latin.  They  afterwards ,  a^itted  thab 
they  had  some  acquaintance  with  tb^,  JU^iigus^g^ 
though  it  was  imperfect.  An  i^ora^t  servant  girl,' 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Dewar,  during  paroxysms  of.  .*hi» 
kind,  sho.wed  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  ^epgfap^^ 
and  astronomy ;  and  expressed  herself,  in  her  ^wn 
language,  in  a  manner  which,  though  pften.  ludi*« 
crous,  showed  an  understanding  of  the  subjept*.  The 
alternations  of  the  seasons,  for  example,  she  explain- 
ed by  saying,  that  the  earth  wa^  set  a-gee.  It  waa 
afterwards  discovered  that  her  notions  on  these  sub- 
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jeets  bad  been  derived  fxom  overhearing  a  tutor  giv'* 
ing  instmctioms  to  the  young  people  of  the  family. 
A  woman  who  was^  somQ  time  ago,  in  the  Infimmrjr 
of  Edinburgh^  on  aoeount  of  an  affection  of  thia 
kind,  during  the  paroxysms  mimicked  the  waanney 
of  the  physicians,  and  repeated  oorusctly  some  of 
their  prescriptions  in  the  Latin  language. 

Another  very  singular  phenomenon,  presented  by 
some  instances  of  this  affection,  is  what  has  been 
called,  rather  incorrectly,  a  state  of  double  oonsdons* 
ness.  It  ocmsists  in  the  individual  recollecting, 
during  a  paroxysm,  mcumstances  which  occurred  in 
a  former  attack,  though  there  was  no  remembrance 
of  them  during  the  interval.  This,  as  well  as  various 
other  phenomena  connected  with  the  affection,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  a  case  described  by  Dr. 
Dyce  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Transactions.  The  patient  was  a  servant  girl,  and 
the  affection  began  with  fits  of  somnolency,  whidi 
came  upon  her  suddenly  during  the  day,  and  from 
which  die  could,  at  first,  be  roused  by  shaking,  or  by 
being  taken  into  the  open  air.  She  soon  began 
to  talk  a  great  deal  during  the  attacks,  regardnag 
things  which,  seemed  to  be  passing  before  her  as  a 
dr^am ;  and  she  was  not,  at  this  time,  sensible  of 
any  thing  that  was  said  to  her.  On  one  occasion, 
she  repeated  distinctly  the  baptismal  service  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  concluded  with  an  extemh- 
porary  prayer.     In  her  subsequent  paroxysms  she 
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b^an  to  understand  what  was  said  to  her,  and  to 
answer  whh  a  considerable  degree  of  eonsistency, 
thov^  the  answers  were  generally  to  a  certain  de- 
gree influenced  by  her  hallucinations.  8he  also 
beeajise  capable  of  following  her  usual  employments 
duiiog  the  paroxysm ;  at  one  time  she  laid  out  the 
table  correctly  for  breakfast,  and  repeatedly  dressed 
herself  and  the  children  of  the  &mily,  her  eyes  re- 
maining shut  the  wholci  time.  The  remarkable  eir- 
eumstanee  was  now  discovered,  that,  during  the 
paroocysm,  she  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  what  took 
plaOer  in  formed  paroxysms,  though  she  had  no  remem- 
faranee  of  it  during  the  intervals.  At  one  time,  she 
was  taken  to  dhurch  while  under  the  attack,  and 
there  behaved  with  propriety,  evidently  attending  to 
the  pceadber ;  and  she  was  at  one  time  so  much 
a&cted  as  to  shed  tears.  In  the  interval,  she  had 
no  recollection  of  having  been  at  church ;  but  in 
the  next  paroxysm  she  gave  a  most  distinct  account 
of  the  sermon,  and  menticmed  particularly  the  part 
of  it  by  which  she  had  been  so  much  affected. 

This  wdman  described  the  paroxysm  as  coming  on 
wkh  a  cloudiness  before  her  eyes,  and  a  noise  in  the 
head.  During  the  attack,  her  eyelids  were  generally 
hal£«fauc ;  her  eyes  sometimes  resembled  those  of  a 
person  aflfected  with  amaurosis,  that  is,  with  a  dilated 
and  insensible  state  of  the  pupil,  but  sometimes  they 
weaee  quite  natural.  She  had  a  dull  vacant  look, 
bat,  when  excited,  knew  what  was  said  to  her,  though 
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she  often  mistook  the  person  who.  was  speaking  $  B,nA 
it  was  observed,  that  she  seemed  to  discern  obje^^ 
best  which  were  faintly  illuminated.  The  paroxysms 
generally  continued  about  an  hour,  but  she  could 
often  be  roused  out  of  them  ;  she  then  yawned  and 
sdretehed  herself,  like  a  person  awaking  out  of  sleep, 
and  instantly  knew  those  about  her.  At  one  time, 
during  the  attack,  sh'e  read  distinctly  a  portion  of  a 
book  which  was  presented  to  her :  and  she  often 
sung,. both  sacred  and  common  pieces,  .incomparably 
better.  Dr.  Dyce  affirms,  than  she  could  do  in.  the 
waking  state.  The  affection  continued  to  recur  for 
about  six  months,  and  ceased  when  a  particular 
change  took  place  in  her  Constitution. 

Several  points  in  this  remarkable  case  will  be 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following  history  which 
I  have  received  &om  a  lady  of  high  intelligence, 
who  was  herself  a  witness  of  the  facts  she  has  re- 
lated. A  girl  aged  sevei;!  years,  an  orphan  of  the 
lowest  rank,  residing  in  the  house  of  a  farmer,  by 
whom  she  was  employed  in  tending  cattle,  was 
accustomed  to  sleep  in  an  apartment  separated  by  a 
very  thin  partition  from  oiie  which  was  frequently 
occupied  by  an  itinerant  fiddler.  This  person  was 
a  musician  of  very  considerable  skill,  and  often 
spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  performing  pieces  of  a 
refined  description;  but  his  performance  was  not 
taken  notice  of  by  the  child  except  as  a  disagreeabU 
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noise.  Alter  a  residence  of  six  months  in  this  fa- 
miiy  she  fell  inte  bad  health,  and  was  removed  to  the 
famifie  of  a  benevolent  lady,  where,  on  her  recovery 
after  a-  protracted  illness,  she  was  employed  as  a 
servant.  Some  years  after  she  came  to  reside  with 
this  lady,  the  most  beautiful  music  was  often  heard 
in  the  house  during  the  night,  which  excited  no 
small  interest  and  wonder  in  the  family ;  and  many 
a  waking  hour  was  spent  in  endeavours  to  discover 
the  invisible  minstrel.  At  length  the  sound  was 
traoed  to  the  sleeping-room  of  the  girl,  who  was 
found  fast  asleep,  but  uttering  from  her  lips  a  sound 
exactly  resembling  the  sweetest  tones  of  a  small 
violin.  On  farther  observation  it  was  found,  that, 
after  being  about  two  hours  in  bed,  she  became  rest- 
less and  began  to  mutter  to  herself; — she  then  ut- 
tered sounds  precisely  resembling  the  tuning  of  a 
vidlin^  and  at  length,  after  some  prelude,  dashed  off 
into  daborate  pieces  of  music,  which  she  performed 
in  a  clear  and  accurate  manner,  and  with  a  sound 
exactly  resemblmg  the  most  delicate  modulations  of 
that  instrument.  During  the  performance  she  some-^ 
times  stopped,  made  the  sound  of  re-tuning  her 
instrument,  and  then  began  exactly  where  she  had 
stopped  •  in  the  most  correct  manner.  These  pa- 
roxysms occurre.d  at  irregular  intervals,  varying  from 
one  to  fourteen  or  even  twenty  nights;  and  they  were 
generally  followed  by  a  degree  of  fever,  and  pains, 
over  various  parts  of  her  body. 
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After  a  year  or  two,  her  music  was  not  confined  to 
the  imitation  of  the  violin,  but  was  often  exchanged 
for  that  of  a  piano  of  a  very  old  descripticm  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  hear  in  the  house  wh^e  she  now 
lived;  and  she  then  also  began  to  sing,  imitating 
exactly  the  voices  of  several  ladies  of  the  &mily.     In 
another  year  firom  this  time  she  began  to  talk  a  great 
deal  in  her  sleep,  in  which  she  seemed  to  fancy  her- 
self instructing  a  younger  companion.     She  often 
descanted  with  the  utmost  fluency  and  correctness  on 
a  variety  of  topics,  both  political  and  religious,  the 
news  of  the  day,  the  historical  parts  of  scripture^ 
public  characters,  and  particularly  the  characters  of 
members  of  the  family  and  their  visitors.     In  these 
discussions  she  showed  the  most  wonderful  discrimi- 
nation, often  combined  with  sarcasm,  and  astonishing 
powers  of  mimicry.      Her   language  through  the 
whole  was  fluent  and  correct,  and  her  illustrations 
often  forcible  and  even  eloquent.     She  was  fond  of 
illustrating  her  subjects  by  what  she  called  a  fabky 
and  in  these  her  imagery  was  both  appropriate  and 
elegant.     **  She  was  by  no  means,'**  says  my  infcnrm- 
er,  ^^  limited  in  her  range,— Buonaparte,  Wellington, 
Blucher,   and  all  the  kings   of  the   earth,  figured 
among  the  phantasmagoria  of  her  brain ;    and   all 
were   animadverted   upon  with  such  fireedom  from 
restraint,  as  often  made  me  think  poor  Nancy  had 
been   transported  into  Madame  Genlis'  Palace   of 
Truth.     The  justness  and  truth  of  her  ronarks  on 
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ali  subjects  excited  the  utmost  astonishment  in 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  her  limited  means 
of  acquiring  information.^^  She  has  been  known 
to  conjugate  correctly  Latin  verbs  which  she  had 
probably  heard  in  the  school-room  of  the  family ; 
and  she  was  once  heard  to  speak  several  sentences 
very  correctly  in  French, — at  the  same  time  stating 
that  she  heard  them  from  a  foreign  gentleman  whom 
she  had  met  accidentally  in  a  shop.  Being  ques- 
tioned on  this  subject  when  awake,  she  remembered 
having  seen  the  gentkman,  but  could  not  repeat  a 
word  of  what  he  said.  During  her  paroxysms  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  awake  her,  and  when  her  eye- 
lids were  raised,  and  a  candle  brought  near  the  eye, 
the  pupil  seemed  insensible  to  the  light.  For  several 
years  she  was,  during  the  paroxysms,  entirely  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  other  persons;  but, 
about  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  began  to  observe  those 
who  were  in  the  apartment,  and  she  could  tell  cor- 
rectly their  numbers,  though  the  utmost  care  was 
taken  to  have  the  room  dark^ied.  She  now  also  be- 
came capable  of  answering  questions  that  were  put 
to  her,  and  of  noticing  remarks  made  in  her  pre- 
sence ;  and,  with  regard  to  both,  she  showed  aston- 
ishing acuteness.  Her  observations  indeed  were 
often  of  such  a  nature,  and  corresponded  so  accurately 
with  characters  and  events,  that,  by  the  country 
people,  she  was  believed  to  be  endowed  with  super-^ 
natural  powers. 
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During  the  whole  period  of  this  remarkable  affee- 
tion»  which  seems  to  have  gone  on  for  ^at  least  ten 
or  eleven  years,  she  was,  when  awake,  a  dull  awk- 
ward girl,  very  slow  in  receiving  any  kind  of  in« 
struction,  though  much  care  was  bestowed  upon 
her ;  and,  in  point  of  intellect,  she  was  much  infe- 
rior to  the  other  servants  of  the  family.  In.  parti- 
cular she  showed  no  kind  of  turn  for  music.  She 
did  not  appear  to  have  any  recollection  of  what  pass- 
ed during  her  sleep ;  but,  during  her  nocturnal  ram- 
blings,  she  was  more  than  once  heard  to  lament  her 
infirmity  of  speaking  in  her  sleep,  adding  how  for- 
tunate it  was  that  she  did  not  sle^  among  the  other 
servants,  as  they  teased  her  enough  about  it  as  it 
was.  About  the  age  of  twenty-one,  she  became  im- 
moral in  her  conduct,  and  was  dismissed  from  the 
family.  Her  propensity  to  talk  in  her  sleep  conti- 
nued, to  the  time  of  her  dismissal,  but  a  great  chaage 
had  taken  place  in  her  nocturnal  conversation.  It 
had  gradually  lost.its  aouteness  and  brilliancy,  and 
latterly  became  the  mere  babblings  of  a  vulgar  mind, 
often  mingled  with  insolent  remarks  against  her 
superiors,  and  the  most  profane  scoffing  at  mofaUty 
and  religion.  It  is  believed  that  she  afterwards  be- 
came insane. 

« 

To  this  remarkable  history  I  shall  only  add  a 
short  account  of  another  servant  girl,  whose  caie 
I  have  received  from  her  master,  a  mosfe  intelligent 
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clergyman.  This  woman  was  very  much  addicted 
to  talking  in  her  sleep  ;  and,  after  fiome  observation, 
it  was  discovered,  that,  in  doing  so,  she  went  over 
all  the  trantsactions  of  the  preceding  day;  every  thing, 
especially,  that  she  had  herself  said,  was  distinctly 
repeated  in  the  order  in  which  she  had  spoken  it. 
In  general  she  commenced  immediately  after  she  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  began  by  repeating  the  first  words 
she  had  spoken  in  the  morning;  and  then  went 
through  the  other  conversation  of  the  day,  adapting 
her  tone  and  manner  to  the  real  occurrences.  Thus, 
whether  she  had  called  aloud  to  a  person  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  whispered  something  which  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  overheard, — whether  she  had  laughed  or 
sung,  every  thing  was  repeated  in  the  order  and  in 
the  tone  of  voice  in  which  it  had  actually  occurred. 
In  repeating  conversations  with  others,  she  regularly 
left  intervals  in  her  discourse  corresponding  to  the 
period  when  the  other  party  was  supposed  to  be  re- 
plying ;  and  she  also  left  intervals  between  different 
conversations,  shorter  in  reality,  but  corresponding 
in  relative  length  to  the  intervals  which  had  in  fact 
taken  place.  .  Thus,  if  she  had  been  for  two  hours 
without  conversing  with  any  other  person,  the  inter- 
val in  her  nocturnal  conversation  was  about  ten  mi- 
nutes.^ In  this  manner  she  generally  required  about 
two  hours  to  rehearse  the  occurrences  of  the  day. 
-She  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  repeat  any  thing  she 
had  read  ;  but  she  occasionally  repeated  psalms,  as 
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if  she  had  been  teaching  them  to  a  chiM ;  and  k 
was  observed  that  she  repeated  them  much  move 
correctly  than  she  could  do  when  awake.  Along  with 
these  peculiarities,  she  exhibited  the  more  common 
characters  of  somnambulism,  frequently  rising  in 
her  sleep,  and  pursuing  her  ordinary  occupations  in 
the  kitchen,  and  even  out  of  doors.  On  one  occasion 
she  awoke  in  the  act  of  mounting  a  horse  at  the 
stable  door, — and,  at  another  time,  was  roused  by 
spraining  her  ancle  while  cutting  grass  in  a  ditdi,  at 
some  distance  from  the  house.  These  occupations 
were  observed  to  have  a  relation  to  her  engagements 
during  the  day,  being  either  a  repetition  of  some* 
thing  she  had  done,  or  the  accomplishment  of  what 
she  had  intended  to  do,  but  had  been  prevented  from 
performing ;  and  sometimes  it  appeared  to  be  some- 
thing which  she  meant  to  do  at  the  earliest  hour  on 
the  following  day.  These  various  peculiarities  had 
been  matter  of  interesting  observation  fbr  a  consi- 
derable time,  when  she  at  length  fell  into  a  state  of 
continued  unconsciousness  to  external  things,  which 
went  on  for  three  days,  during  which  time  she  at- 
tended to  alt  her  usual  occupations.  This  began  on 
a  Sunday,  and  continued  to  the  Wednesday.  On 
that  day,  her  master  met  her  returning  from  an  out- 
house, carrying  a  number  of  eggs,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  attempt  rousing  her  by  shouting  loudly  in 
her  ear.  On  his  doing  so,  she  awoke  as  from  a  sleep, 
«nd  spoke  to  him  sensibly, — ^but  could  give  no  ac- 
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coxmt  of  the  eggs,  and  could  scarcely  be  persuaded 
that  the  day  was  not  Sunday.  In  an  hour  she  re- 
lapsed into  the  unconscious  state,  and  was  again 
roused  in  the  same  manner ;  but,  after  some  farther 
experiments,  this  expedient  failed,  in  consequence  of 
which  she  was  taken  to  the  house  of  her  parents,  and 
did  not  recover  entirely  for  several  weeks.  After  this 
her  former  peculiarities  became  less  remarkable,  and 
gradually  ceased. 

Among  the  histories  of  this  singular  affection,  I 
have  not  found  any  thing  resembling  the  nocturnal 
conversatiim  which  occurred  in  this  case.  One  of  a 
different  kind,  and  also  very  remarkable,  is  mention- 
ed by  Von  Hoven,  as  quoted  by  Treviranus.  It 
occurred  in  a  young  man,  a  student,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  fell  asleep,  began  to  speak  aloud.  The  subject  of 
his  discourse  was  found  to  be  a  continued  and  con- 
nected dream,  which  each  night  began  exactly  where 
it  had  left  off  on  the  preceding.  It  had  no  relation 
to  any  thing  that  had  occurred  to  him  in  his  waking 
state,  and  when  awake  he  had  no  recollection  of  his 
dream.     The  affection  continued  about  three  weeks. 

Another  very  remarkable  modification  of  this  af- 
fection is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Combe,  as  described 
by  Major  Elliot,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
United  States'  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
The  patient  was  a  young  lady  of  cultivated  mind, 
and  the  affection  began  with  an  attack  of  somnolen- 
cy, which  was  protracted  several  hours  beyond  the 
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usual  time.  When  she  came  out  of  it,  she  was 
found  to  have  lost  every  kind  of  acquired  knowledge. 
She  immediately  began  to  apply  herself  to  the  first 
elements  of  education,  and  was  making  considerable 
progress,  when,  after  several  months,  she  was  seised 
with  a  second  fit  of  somnolency.  She  was  now  at 
once  restored  to  all  the  knowledge  which  she  possessed 
before  the  first  attack,  but  without  the  least  recollee- 
tion  of  any  thing  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
interval.  After  another  interval,  she  had  a  third 
attack  of  somnoleticy,  which  left  her  in  the  same  state 
as  after  the  first.  In  this  manner,  she  suffered  these 
alternate  conditions  for  a  period  of  four  years,  with 
the  very  remaikable  circumstance, — that,  during  the 
one  state,  she  retained  all  her  original  knowledge,  but, 
during  the  other,  that  only  which  she  had  acquired 
since  the  first  attack.  During  the  healthy  interval, 
for  example,  she  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her 
penmanship,  but,  during  the  paroxysm,  wrote  a  poor 
awkward  hand.  Persons  introduced  to  her  during 
the  paroxysm,  she  recognised  only  in  a  subsequent 
paroxysm,  but  not  in  the  interval;  and  persons  whom 
she  had  seen  for  the  first  time  during  the  healthy 
interval,  she  did  not  recognise  during  the  attack. 

Of  the  remarkable  condition  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties exemplified  in  these  cases,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  explanation.  Something  very  analogous  to 
it  occurs  in  other  afiections,  though  in  a  smaller  de- 
gree.    Dr.  Prichard  mentions  a  lady  who  was  liabk 
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to  sudden  attacks  of  delirium,  which,  after  continuing 
for  various  periods,  went  off  as  suddenly,  leaving  her 
at  once  perfectly  rational.  The  attack  was  often  so 
sudden,  that  it  commenced  while  she  was  engaged  in 
interesting  conversation  ;  and,  on  such  occasions,  it 
happened,  that,  on  her  recovery  from  the  state  of 
delirium,  she  instantly  recurred  to  the  conversation 
she  had  been  engaged  in  at  the  time  of  the  attack, 
though  she  had  never  referred  to  it  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  affection.  To  such  a  degree  was  this 
carried,  that  she  would  even  complete  an  unfinished 
sentence.  During  the  subsequent  paroxysm,  again, 
she  would  pursue  the  train  of  ideas  which  had  occu- 
pied her  mind  in  the  former.  Mr.  Combe  also  men- 
tions a  porter,  who,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  left  a 
parcel  at  a  wrong  house,  and,  when  sober,  could  not 
recollect  what  he  had  done  with  it.  But  the  next 
time  he  got  drunk,  he  recollected  where  he  had  left 
it,  and  went  and  recovered  it. 

On  this  curious  subject,  I  shall  only  add  a  remark- 
able case  which  I  have  received  from  a  most  respect- 
able clergyman  in  England,  and  the  facts  of  which  oc- 
curred under  his  own  immediate  observation.  A 
young  woman  of  the  lower  rank,  aged  19)  became 
insane ;  but  was  gentle,  and  applied  herself  eagerly 
to  various  occupations.  Before  her  insanity  she  had 
been  only  learning  to  read,  and  to  form  a  few  letters ; 
but  during  her  insanity  she  taught  herself  to  write 
perfectly,  though  all  attempts  of  others  to  teach  her 
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failed,  as  she  could  not  attend  to  any  person  who 
tried  to  do  so.  She  has  intervals  of  reason,  which 
have  frequently  continued  three  weeks,  sometimes 
longer.  During  these,  she  can  neither  read  nor 
write ;  but,  immediately  on  the  return  of  her  insa- 
nity, she  recovers  her  power  of  writing,  and  can  read 
perfectly. 


III.— INSANITY. 

Reason  we  have  considered  to  be  that  exercise  of 
mind  by  which  we  compare  facts  with  each  other, 
and  mental  impressions  with  external  things.  By 
means  of  it  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  relations 
of  &cts,  and  of  the  agreement  between  our  impres- 
sions and  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  external 
world.  We  have  seen  also  that  peculiar  power, 
which  is  possessed  by  the  mind  in  a  healthy  state, 
of  arresting  or  changing  the  train  of  its  thoughts  at 
pleasure,-— of  fixing  the  attention  upon  one,  or  trans- 
ferring it  to  another,— of  changing  the  train  into 
something  which  is  analogous  to  it,  or  of  dismiss^ 
ing  it  altogether.  This  power  is,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  lost  in  insanity ;  and  the  result  is  one 
of  two  conditions.  Either  the  mind  is  entirely  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  single  impression,  without  the 
power  of  varying  or  dismissing  it,  and  comparing  it 
with  other  impressions ;  or  it  is  left  at  the  mercy  of 
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a  ehain  of  impressions  which  have  been  set  in  mo- 
tioD,  and  which  succeed  one  another  according  to 
some  principle  of  connexion,  over  which  the  indivi- 
dnal  has  no  control.  In  both  cases,  the  mental  im« 
pression  is  b^ved  to  have  a  real  and  present  ex- 
istence in  dlie  external  world ;  and  this  false  belief 
is  not  corrected  by  the  actual  state  of  things  as  thejr 
present  themselves  to  the  senses,  or  hj  any  facts  or 
considerations  which  can  be  commimicated  by  other 
sentient  beings.  Of  the  cause  of  this  remarkable 
deviation  from  the  healthy  state  of  the  mental  func- 
tions we  know  nothing.  We  may  trace  its  connexion 
with  concomitant  circumstances  in  the  bodily  func- 
tions, and  we  may  investigate  certain  effects  which 
result  from  it ;  but  the  nature  of  the  change,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced,  are  among  those 
points  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Almighty  Creator 
whidi  entirely  elude  our  researches. 

It  appears,  then,  that  thero  is  a  remarkable  ana- 
lly between  the  mental  phenomena  in  insanity  and 
in  dreaming;  and  that  the  leading  peculiarities  of 
both  these  conditions  are  referable  to  two  heads  : 

1.  The  impressions  which  arise  in  the  mind  are 
believed  to  be  real  and  present  existences,  and  this 
belief  is  not  corrected  by  comparing  the  concep- 
tion with  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  external 
world. 

2.  The  chain  of  ideas  or  images  which  arise  fol- 
low one  another  according  to  certain  associations, 
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over  which  the  individual  has  no  control;  he  can- 
noty  as  in  a  healthy  state,  vary  the  series  or  stop  it 
at  his  will. 

In  the  numerous  forms  of  Insanity,  we  shall  see 
these  characters  exhibited  in  various  degrees ;  but 
we  shall  be  able  to  trace  their  influence  in  one  de- 
gree or  another  through  all  the  modifications ;  and, 
in  the  higher  states,  or  what  we  call  perfect  mania, 
we  see  them  exemplified  in  the  same  complete  man- 
ner as  in  dreaming.  The  maniac  fancies  himself  a 
king,  possessed  of  boundless  power,  and  surrounded 
by  every  form  of  earthly  splendour ;  and,  with  all 
his  bodily  senses  in  their  perfect  exercise,  this  hal- 
lucination is  in  no  degree  corrected  by  the  sight  of 
his  bed  of  straw  and  all  the  horrors  of  his  cell. 

From  this  state  of  perfect  mania,  the  malady  is 
traced  through  numerous  gradations,  to  forms  which 
exhibit  slight  deviations  &om  the  state  of  a  sound 
mind.  But  they  all  show^  in  one  degree  or  an- 
other, the  same  leading  characters,  namely,  that  some 
impression  has  taken  possession  of  the  mind,  and  in- 
fluences the  conduct,  in  a  manner  in  which  it  would 
not  afiect  a  sound  understanding  ; — and  that  this  is 
not  corrected  by  facts  and  considerations  which  are 
calculated  immediately  to  remove  the  erroneous  im- 
pression. The  lower  degrees  of  this  condition  we 
call  eccentricity ;  and,  in  cdmmon  language,  we 
often  talk  of  a  man  being  crazed  upon  a  particular 
subject.     This  consists  in  giving  to  an  impression  or 
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a  fancy*  undue  and  extravagant  importance,  without 
taking  into  account  other  facts  and  considerations 
which  ought  to  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  it. 
The  man  of  this  character  acts  with  promptitude 
upon  a  single  idea,  and  seems  to  perceive  nothing 
that  interferes  with  it ; — he  forms  plans,  and  sees 
Golj  inaportant  advantages  which  would  arise  from 
the  accomplishment  of  them,  without  perceiving,  dif- 
ficulties or  objections.  The  impression  itself  may 
be  eorreet,  but  an  importance  is  attached  to  it  dis* 
proportioned  to  its  true  tendency  ;  or  consequences 
are  deduced  from,  and  actions  founded  upon  it, 
which  would  not  be  warranted  in  the  estimate  of  a 
sound  understanding.  It  is  often  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  certain  degrees  of  this  condition 
and  insanity ;  and,  in  fact,  they  very  often  pass  into 
each  other.  This  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
example. 

A  clergyman  in  Scotland,  after  showing  various 
extravagances  of  conduct,  was  brought  before  a  jury 
to  be  cognosced ;  that  is,  by  a  form  of  Scotch  law, 
to  be  declared  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  trustees.  Among  the 
acts  of  extravagance  alleged  against  him  was,  that 
he  had  burnt  his  library.  When  he  was  asked  by 
the  jury  what  account  he  could  give  of  this  part  of 
hia  conduct,  he  replied  in  the  following  terms:— 
^<  In  the-  ^rly  part  of  my  life  I  had  imbibed  a 

liking  &ft  a  most  unprofitable  study,  namdy,  coni- 
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troversial  divinity.  On  reviewing  my  library,  I 
found  a  great  part  of  it  to  consist  of  boc^s  of  this 
description,  luid  I  was  so  anxious  that  my  femily 
should  not  be  kd  to  follow  the  same  pursuit,  that  I 
determined  to  bum  the  wh<de.^^  He  gave  answers 
equally  plausible  to  questions  which  were  put  to 
him,  respecting  other  p»ts  of  his  conduct ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  jury  found  no  sufficient  ground 
for  cognoscing  him ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
from  that  time,  he  was  in  a  state  of  decided  mania. 

It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  say  of  insanity,  as 
has  be»i  said,  that  the  maniac  reasons  correctly 
upon  unsound  data.  His  data  may  be  unsound, 
that  is,  they  may  consist  of  a  mental  image  which 
is  purely  visionary,  as  in  the  state  of  perfect  mania 
lately  referred  to;  but  this  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  disease  ;  for  his  premises  may 
be  sound,  though  he  distorts  them  in  the  results 
which  he  deduces  from  them.  This  was  remark- 
ably the  case  in  the  clergyman  now  mentioned. 
His  premises  were  sound  and  consistent,  namely, 
his  opinion  of  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  study 
of  controversial  divinity,  and  his  anxiety  that  his 
family  should  not  prosecute  it.  His  insanity  con- 
sisted in  the  rapid  and  partial  view  whidi  he  took  of 
the  means  for  accomplishing  his  purpose,— -burn- 
ing his  whole  library.  Had  he  sold  his  library,  or 
that  part  of  it  which  consisted  of  controversial  di- 
vinity, the  measure  would  have  been  in  correct  re- 
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lafcion  to  the  object  which  he  had  in  view ;  and  if 
we  suppose  that,  in  going  over  his  library,  he  had 
met  with  some  books  of  an  immoral  tendency,-;— to 
have  burnt  these,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
the  bands  of  any  individual,  would  have  been  the  act 
both  of  a  wise  and  a  virtuous  man.  But  to  burn 
his  whole  library,  to  prevent  his  family  from  study* 
ing  controversial  divinity,  was  the  suggestion  of  in- 
sanity,— distorting  entirely  the  true  relation  of  things^ 
and  carrying  an  impression,  in  itself  correct,  into 
consequences  which  it  in  no  degree  warranted. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity,  in  many  cases  of  in-^ 
sanity,  is  a  great  activity  of  mind,  and  rapidity  of 
conception, — a  tendency  to  seize  rapidly  upon  inci- 
dental or  partial  relations  of  things, — and  often  a 
fertility  of  imagination,  which  changes  the  character 
of  the  mind,  sometimes  without  remarkably  distort- 
ing it.  The  memory,  in  such  cases,  is  entire,  and 
even  appears  more  ready  than  in  health ;  and  old 
associations  are  called  up  with  a  rapidity  quite  un- 
known to  the  individual  in  his  sound  state  of  mind. 
A  gentleman,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Willis,  who  was 
liable  to  periodical  attacks  of  insanity,  said  that  he 
expected  the  paroxysms  with  impatience,  because  he 
enjoyed  during  them  a  high  degree  of  pleasure. 
"  Every  thing  appeared  easy  to  me.  No  obstacles 
presented  themselves,  either  in  theory  or  practice. 
My  memory  acquired,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  singular 
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degree  of  perfection.  Long  passages  of  Latin  au- 
thors occunred  to  my  mind.  In  general  I  have 
great  difficulty  in  finding  rhythmical  terminations, 
but  then  I  could  write  verses  with  as  great  fecility 
as  prose.'^  "  I  have  often,'^  says  Pind,  "  stojiped  at 
the  chamber-door  of  a  literary  gentleman,  who, 
during  his  paroxysms,  appears  to  soar  above  the  me- 
diocrity of  intellect  that  was  familiar  to  him,  solely 
to  admire  his  newly-acquired  powers  of  eloquence. 
He  declaimed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Revolution  with 
all  the  force,  the  dignity,  and  the  purity  of  language 
that  this  very  interesting  subjecf  could  admit  of. 
At  other  times  he  was  a  man  of  very  ordinary 
abilities.^^ 

It  is  this  activity  of  thought,  and  readiness  of  as- 
socianon,  that  gives  to  maniacs  of  a  particular  class 
an  appearance  of  great  ingenuity  and  acuteness. 
Hence  they  have  been  said  to  reason  acutely  upon 
false  premises ;  and  one  author  has  even  alleged, 
that  a  maniac  of  a  particular  kind  would  make  an 
excellent  logician.  But  to  say  that  a  maniac  reasons 
either  soundly  or  acutely,  is  an  abuse  of  terms.  He 
reasons  plausibly  and  ingeniously  ;  that  is,  he  catches 
rapidly  incidental  and  partial  relations ;  and,  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  seized  upon,  it  may 
sometimes  be  difficult  at  first  to  detect  their  fallacy. 
He  might  have  made  a  skilful  logician  of  the  schools, 
whose  ingenuity  consisted  in  verbal  disputes,  and 
frivolous  distinctions ;  but  he  never  can  be  consider- 
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ed  as  exeidsing  that  sound  logic,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  trace  the  real  relations  of  things,  and  the  object 
of  which  is  truth. 

The  peculiar  character  of  insanity,  in  all  its  mo- 
difications, appears  to  be,  that  a  certain  impression  < 
has  fixed  itself  upon  the  mind,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  exclude  all  others  ;  or  to  exclude  them  from  that 
influence  which  they  ought  to  have  on  the  mind  in 
its  estimate  of  tibe  relations  of  things.  This  impres- 
sion may  be  entirely  visionary  and  unfounded ;  or 
it  may  be  in  itself  true,  but  distorted  in  the  appli- 
cations which  the  unsound  mind  makes  of  it,  and  the 
consequences  which  are  deduced  from  it.  Thus,  a 
man  of  wealth  &ncies  himself  a  beggar,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  dying  from  hunger.  Another  takes  up  the 
same  impression,  who  has,  in  fact,  sustained  some  con- 
siderable loss.  In  the  one,  the  impression  is  entirely 
visionary,  like  that  which  might  occur  in  a  dream. 
In  the  other,  it  is  a  real  and  true  impression,  carried 
to  consequences  which  it  does  not  warrant. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  degree  to  which  the 
mind  is  influenced  by  the  erroneous  impression.  In 
some  cases  it  is  such  as  entirely  excludes  all  others, 
even  those  immediately  arising  from  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  as  in  the  state  of  perfect  mania  formerly 
refi^rred  to.  In  many  others,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  this,  it  is  such  as  to  change  the  whole 
character.  The  particular  manner,  in  which  this 
more  immediately  appears,  will  depend  of  course  up- 
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on  the  nature  of  the  erroneous  impression.  A  per- 
son,  formerly  most  correct  in  his  conduct  and  habits, 
may  become  obscene  and  blasphemous ;  accustomed 
occupations  become  odious  to  him ;  the  nearest  and 
most  beloved  friends  become  objects  of  his  aversion 
and  abhorrence.  Much  interesting  matter  of  obser- 
vation often  arises  out  of  these  peculiarities  ;  and  it 
is  no  less  interesting  to  observe,  during  convalescence, 
the  gradual  return  to  former  habits  and  attachments. 
A  young  lady,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Rush,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  had 
shown,  for  several  weeks,  every  mark  of  a  sound 
mind,  except  one, — she  hated  her  father.  At  length, 
she  one  day  acknowledged,  with  pleasure,  the  return 
of  her  filial  attachment,  and  was  soon  after  discharg- 
ed, entirely  recovered.  Even  when  the  erroneous 
impression  is  confined  to  a  single  subject,  it  is  re- 
markable how  it  absorbs  the  attention,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  feelings  of  a  most  intense  and  powerful 
kind.  I  knew  a  person  of  wealth,  who  had  fallen 
into  a  temporary  state  of  melancholic  hallucination, 
in  connexion  with  a  transaction  in  buriness  which  he 
regretted  having  made,  but  of  which  the  real  efiect 
was  of  a  trifling  nature.  While  in  this  situation, 
the  most  severe  distress  occurred  in .  his  family,  by 
the  death  of  one  of  them  under  painful  circumstances, 
without  his  being  affected  by  it  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

The  uniformity  of  the  impressions  of  maniacs  is 
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indeed  so  remarkable,  that  it  has  been  proposed  by 
Pinel,  as  a  test  for  distinguishing  real  from  feigned 
insanity.  He  has  seen  melancholies  confined  in  the 
Sicetre,  for  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty 
years ;  and  through  the  whole  of  that  period,  their 
hallucination  has  been  limited  to  one  subject.  Others, 
after  a  course  of  years,  have  changed  from  one  hal- 
lucination to  another.  A  man,  mentioned  by  him, 
was  for  eight  years  constantly  haunted  with  the  idea 
.  of  being  poisoned ;  he  then  changed  his  hallucina- 
tion, became  sovereign  of  the  world  and  extremely 
happy,  and  thus  continued  for  four  years. 

The  sudden  revival  of  old  impression^,  after  having 
been  long  entirely  suspended  by  mental  hallucination, 
presents  sonae  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  Dr.  Prichard  mentions 
an  interesting  case  of  this  kind  from  the  American 
Journal  of  Science.  A  man  had  been  employed  for 
a  day  with  a  beetle  and  wedges  in  splitting  pieces  of 
wood  for  erecting  a  fence.  At  night  before  going 
home,  he  put  the  beetle  and  wedges  into  the  hollow 
of  an  old  tree,  and  directed  his  sons,  who  had  been  at 
work  in  an  adjoining  field, .  to  accompany  him  next 
morning  to  assist  in  making  the  fence.  In  the 
night  he  became  maniacal,  and  continued  in  a  state  of 
insanity  for  several  years,  during  which  time  his  mind 
was  not  occupied  with  any  of  the  subjects  with  which 
he  had  been  conversant  when  in  health.  After  several 
years  his  reason  returned  suddenly,  and  the  first  ques- 
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tion  he  asked  was,  whether  his  sons  had  brought  home 
the  beetle  and  wedges.  They,  being  afraid  of  enter- 
ing upon  any  explanation,  only  said,  that  they  conld 
not  find  them ;  on  which  he  rose  from  his  bed, 
went  to  the  field  where  he  had  been  at  work  so 
many  years  before,  and  found,  where  he  had  left 
them,  the  wedges,  and  the  iron  rings  of  the  beetle, 
the  wooden  part  being  entirely  mouldered  away. — 
A  lady,  mentioned  in  the  same  journal,  had  been 
intensely  engaged  for  some  time,  in  a  piece  of  needle- 
work. Before  she  had  completed  it,  she  became  in- 
sane, and  continued  in  that  state  for  seven  years, 
after  which  her  reason  returned  suddenly.  One  of 
the  first  questions  she  asked  related  to  her  needle- 
work, though  she  had  never  alluded  to  it,  so  far  as 
was  recollected,  during  her  illness.  I  have  former^ 
alluded  to  the  remarkable  case  of  a  lady,  who  was 
liable  to  periodical  paroxysms  of  delirium,  which 
often  attacked  her  so  suddenly,  that,  in  conversation, 
she  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  story,  or  even  of  a 
sentence,  and  branch  off  into  the  subject  of  her  hal- 
lucination. On  the  return  of  her  reason,  she  wouM 
resume  the  conversation  in  which  she  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  the  attack,  beginning  exactly  where 
she  had  left  off,  though  she  had  never  alluded  to  it 
during  the  delirium ;  and,  on  the  next  attack  of  de- 
lirium, she  would  resume  the  subject  of  hallucina- 
tion, with  which  she  had  been  occupied  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  former  paroxysm.     In  some  cases  there 
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is  a  total  loss  of  the  impression  of  time  respecting 
the  period  occupied  by  the  attack,  which  on  the  par- 
tial recovery  of  the  patient  shows  itself  by  singular 
fancies.  A  man,  mentioned  by  Haskm,  maintained 
diat  he  had  seen  the  seed  sown  in  a  particular  field, 
and  t>n  passing  it  again  three  or  four  days  after,  saw 
the  reapers  at  work  cutting  down  the  com.  The  in- 
terval, of  which  he  had  thus  lost  entirely  the  impres- 
sion, had  been  spent  in  a  state  of  furious  insanity ; 
— from  this  he  had  in  se  &r  recovered,  as,  by  a  mere 
act  of  observation  and  monory,  to  form  this  notion, 
but  not  so  far  as,  by  an  act  of  comparison  or  judg- 
ment, to  perceive  its  absurdity. 

Among  the  most  singular  phenomena  connected 
with  insanity,  we  must  reckon  those  cases  in  which 
the  hallucination  is  confined  to  a  single  point,  while, 
on  every  other  subject,  the  patient  speaks  and  acts 
like  a  rational  man ;  and  he  often  shows  the  most 
astonishing  power  of  avoiding  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
ordered impression,  when  circumstances  make  it 
advisable  for  him  to  do  so.  A  man  mentioned  by 
Pinel,  who  had  been  for  some  time  confined  in  the 
Bicetre,  was,  on  the  visitation  of  a  commissary,  or- 
dered to  be  discharged  as  perfectly  sane,  after  a  long 
conversation  in  which  he  had  conducted  himself  with 
the  greatest  propriety.  The  officer  prepared  the  pro- 
ds verbal  for  his  discharge,  and  gave  it  him  to  put 
Us  name  to  it,  when  he  subscribed  himself  Jesus 
Christ,  and  then  indulged  in  all  the  reveries  con- 
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nected  with  that  detusion.  Lord  Erskine  giyes  a 
very  remarkable  history  of  a  man,  who  indicted  Dr. 
Monro  for  confining  him  without  cause  in  a  mad- 
house.  He  underwent  the  most  rigid  examination  by 
the  counsel  of  the  defendant,  without  discovering  any 
appearance  of  insanity,  until  a  gentleman  came  into 
court,  who  desired  a  question  to  be  put  to  him  re- 
specting a  princess  with  whom  he  had  corresponded 
in  cherry-juice.  He  immediately  tdked  about  the 
princess  in  the  most  insane  manner,  and  the  cause^ 
was  at  an  end.  But,  this  having  taken  place  in 
Westminster,  he  commenced  another  action  in  the 
city  of  London,  and,  on  this  occasion,  no  effort  could 
induce  him  to  expose  his  insanity ;  so  that  the  cause 
was  dismissed  only  by  bringing  against  him  the  evi- 
dence taken  at  Westminster.  On  another  occasion. 
Lord  Erskine  examined  a  gentleman,  who  had  indict- 
ed his  brother  for  confining  him  as  a  maniac,  and  the 
examination  had  gone  on  for  great  part  of  a  day,  with- 
out discovering  any  trace  of  insanity.  Dr.  Sims 
then  came  into  court,  and  informed  the  counsel,  that 
the  gentleman  considered  himself  as  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  A  single  observation  addressed  to  him 
in  this  character  showed  his  insanity,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  cause.  Many  similar  cases  are  on  record. 
Several  years  ago  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  who 
was  brought  before  a  jury  to  be  cognosced,  defeated 
every  attempt  of  the  opposite  counsel  to  discover  any 
trace  of  insanity,  until  a  gentleman  came  into  courts 
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who  ought  to  have  heen  present  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ease,  but  had  been  accidentally  detained.  He 
immediately  addressed  the  patient  by  asking  him 
what  were  his  latest  accounts  from  the  planet  Saturn, 
and  speedily  elicited  ample  proofs  of  insanity. 

Of  the  nature  and  cause  of  that  remarkable  con- 
dition of  the  mental  faculties  which  gives  rise  to  the 
phenomena  of  insanity,  we  know  nothing.  We  can 
only  observe  the  facts,  and  endeavour  to  trace  among 
them  some  general  principle  of  connexion  ;  and  even 
in  this  there  is  great  difficulty,  chiefly  from  the  want 
of  obfiervalions  particularly  directed  to  this  object. 
There  would  be  much  interesting  subject  of  inquiry, 
in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  particular  chain  of  ideas 
which  arise  in  individual  cases  of  insanity ;  and 
likewise  the  manner  in  which  similar  impressions  are 
modified  in  difierent  cases,  either  by  circumstances 
in  the  natural  disposition  of  the  individual,  or  by  the 
state  of  his  bodily  functions  at  the  time.  From 
wiuLt  has  been  observed,  it  seems  probable,  that,  in 
both  these  respects,  there  is  preserved  a  remarkable 
analogy  to  dreaming.  The  particular  hallucinations 
may  be  chiefly  referred  to  the  following  heads: — 

1.  Propensities  of  character,  which  had  been  kept 
under  restraint  by  reason  or  by  external  circumstances, 
aad  old  habits  which  had  been  subdued  or  restrained, 
developing  themselves  without  control,  and  leading 
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the  mind  into  trains  of  fancies  arising  out  of  themr 
Thus  a  man  of  an  aspiring  ambitious  character  may 
imagine  himself  a  king  or  great  personage ;  while» 
in  a  man  of  a  timid,  suspicious  disposition,  the  mind 
may  fix  npon  scnne  supposed  injury,  or  loss  either  of 
property  or  reputation. 

II.  Old  associations  recalled  into  the  mind,  and 
mixed  up  perhaps  with  more  recent  occurrences,  i& 
the  same  manner  as  we  often  see  in  dreaming.  A, 
lady,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ooodi,  who  became  insane 
in  consequence  of  an  alarm  from  a  house  on  fire 
in  her  neighbourhood,  imagined  that  she  was  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  had  a  luminous  halo  round  her 
head. 

III.  Visions  of  the  imagination  which  have  for- 
merly been  indulged  in,  of  that  kind  which  we  call 
waking  dreams,  or  castle-building,  recurring  to  the 
mind  in  this  condition,  and  now  believed  to  have  a 
real  existence.  I  have  been  able  to  trace  this  source 
of  the  hallucmation.  In  one  case,  for  example,  it 
turned  upon  an  office  ^to  which  the  individual  ima« 
gined  he  had  been  appointed ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  persuade  him  to  the  contrary,  or  even  that  the 
office  was  not  vacant.  He  afterwards  adcnowledged 
that  his  fancy  had  at  various  times  been  fixed  upon 
that  appmntment,  though  there  were  no  drcum- 
stances  that  warranted  him  in  entertaining  any  ex* 
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peotfttion  of  It.     In  a  man  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mo-  • 
rison,  the  hallucination  tumod  upon  ciicumstances 
which  had  been  mentioned  when  his  fortune  was  told 
by  a  gipsy. 

IV*  Bodily  feelings  giving  rise  to  trains  of  asso* 
ciations,  in  the  same  extravagant  manner  as  in  dream- 
ing. A  man,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Rush,  imagined 
that  he  had  a  Caffire  in  his  stomach,  who  had  got 
into  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  had  occa- 
sioned him  a  constant  uneasiness  ever  since.  In  such 
a  case,  it  is  probable  that  there  had  been  some  fixed 
or  £requent  uneasy  feeling  at  the  stomach,  and  that, 
about  the  commencement  of  his  complaint,  he  had 
been  strongly  impressed  by  some  transaction  in  which 
a  Cafire  was  concerned. 

V.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  hallu- 
cinations of  the  insane  are  often  influenced  by  a  oer-* 
tain  sense  of  the  new  and  singular  state  in  which 
their  mental  powers  really  are,  and  a  certain  feeling, 
though  confused  and  ill-defined,  of  the  loss  of  that 
power  over  their  mental  processes,  which  they  pos- 
sessed when  in  health.  To  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  I 
am  disposed  to  refer  the  impression,  so  common 
among  the  insane,  of  being  under  the  influence  of 
some  supernatural  power.  They  sometimes  repre- 
sent it  as  the  working  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  some- 
times  as  witclK^aft      Very  ohea  they  describe  it  as 
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a  mysterious  and  undue  influence  which  some  indir- 
vidual  has  obtained  over  them ;  and  this  influence 
they  often  represent  as  being  carried  on  by  naeans  of 
electricity,  galvanism,  or  magnetism.  This  impres* 
sion  being  once  established  of  a  mysterious  agency, 
or  a  mysterious  change  in  the  state  and  feelings  of 
the  individual,  various  other  incidental  associatioas 
may  be  brought  into  connexion  with  it,  according  as 
particular  circumstances  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind.  A  man  mentioned  by  Pinel,  who  had 
become  insane  during  the  French  revolution,  ima- 
gined that  he  had  been  guillotined, — that  the  judges 
had  changed  their  mind  after  the  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted, and  had  ordered  his  head  to  be  put  on  again ; 
and  that  the  persons  intrusted  with  this  duty  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  put  a  wrong  head  up<m  him. 
Another  individual,  mentioned  by  Dr.  ConoUy,  ima- 
gined that  he  had  been  hanged,  and  brought  to  life 
by  means  of  galvanism  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  his 
life  had  not  been  restored  to  him. 

Out  of  the  same  undefined  feeling,  of  mental  pro- 
cesses very  different  from  those  of  the  healthy 
state,  probably  arises  another  common  impresskm, 
namely,  of  intercourse  with  spiritual  beings,  visions 
and  revelations.  The  particular  character  of  these, 
perhaps,  depends  on  some  previous  process  of  the 
mind,  or  strong  propensity  of  the  character;  and 
the  notion  of  a  supernatural  revelaticmmay  proceed 
from  a  certain  feeling  of  the  new  and  peculiar  maa« 
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ner  in  which  the  impression  is  fixed  upon  the  mind. 
A  priest  mentioned  by  Pinel  imagined  that  he  had  a 
commission  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  murder  a  cer- 
tain individual,  who  was  accused  of  infidelity.  It  is 
probable  that  the  patient,  in  this  case,  had  been  na- 
turally of  a  violent  and  irascible  disposition  ;  that  he 
had  come  in  contact  with  this  person,  and  had  been 
annoyed  and  irritated  by  infidel  sentiments  uttered 
by  htm  ;  and  that  a  strong  feeling  in  regard  to  him 
had  thus  been  excited  in  his  mind,  which,  in  his  in- 
sane state,  was  formed  into  this  vision. 

When  the  mental  impression  is  of  a  depressing 
character,  that  modification  of  the  disease  is  pro- 
duced which  is  called  melancholia.  It  seems  to 
diflfer  from  mania  merely  in  the  subject  of  halluci- 
nation, and  accordingly  we  find  the  two  modifica- 
tions pass  into  each  other, — the  same  patient  being, 
at  one  time,  in  a  state  of  melancholic  depression, 
and  at  another,  of  maniacal  excitement.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  common  for  the  melancholic  to  continue 
in  the  state  of  depression,  and  generally  in  reference 
to  one  subject ;  and  the  difierence  between  him  and 
the  exalted  maniac  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon 
the  occasional  cause.  For  we  sometimes  find  per- 
sons who  have  become  deranged,  in  connexion  with 
overwhdming  calamities,  show  no  depression,  nor 
even  a  recollection  of  their  distresses,  but  the  highest 
sti^  of  exalted  mania.      The  difference  appears  to 
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depend  chiefly  upon  constitutional  peculiarities  of 
character. 

.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  melancholia  is 
the  prevailing  propensity  to  suicide ;  and  there  are 
&cts  connected  with  thi«  subject,  which  remarkably 
illustrate  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  in- 
sanity. When  the  melancholic  hallucination  has 
fiiUy  taken  possession  of  the  mind,  it  becomes  the 
sole  object  of  attention,  without  the  power  of  vary- 
ing the  impression,  or  of  directing  the  thoughts  to 
any  facts  or  considerations  calculated  to  remove  or 
palliate  it.  The  evil  seems  overwhelming  and  irre- 
mediable, admitting  neither  of  palliation,  consolation, 
nor  hope.  For  the  process  of  mind  calculated  to 
diminish  such  an  impression,  or  even  to  produce  the 
hope  of  a  palliation  of  the  evil,  is  precisely  that  ex- 
ercise of  mind  which,  in  this  singular  condition,  is 
lost  or  suspended ; — namely,  a  power  of  changing 
the  subject  of  thought,  of  transferring  the  attention 
to  other  facts  and  considerations,  and  of  comparing 
the  mental  impression  with  these,  and  with  the  actual 
state  of  external  things.  Under  such  a  conviction  of 
overwhelming  and  hopeless  misery,  the  feeling  natu- 
rally arises  of  life  being  a  burden,  and  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  determination  to  quit  it.  When  such  an 
association  has  once  been  formed,  it  also  fixes  itself 
upon  the  mind,  and  &ils  to  be  corrected  by  those 
considerations  which  ought  to  remove  it.  That  it  is 
in  this  manner  the  impression  arises,  and  not  firom 
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any  process  analogous  to  the  determination  of  a  sound 
mind,  appears,  among  other  circumstances,  from  the 
singular  manner  in  which  it  is  often  dissipated; 
namely,  by  the  accidental  production  of  some  new 
impression,  not  calculated,  in  any  degree,  to  influence 
the  subject  of  thought,  but  simply  to  give  a  momentary 
direction  of  the  mind  to  some  other  feeling.  Thus, 
a  man  mentioned  by  Pinel  had  left  his  house  in  the 
night,  with  the  determined  resolution  of  drowning 
himself,  when  he  was  attacked  by  robbers.  He  did 
his  best  to  escape  from  them,  and,  having  done  so, 
returned  home,  the  resolution  of  suicide  being  entirely 
dissipated.  A  woman,  mentioned,  I  believe,  by  Dr. 
Burrows,  had  her  resolution  changed  in  the  same 
manner,  by  something  falling  on  her  head,  after  she 
had  gone  out  for  a  similar  purpose. 

A  very  singular  modification  occurs  in  some  of 
these  cases.  With  the  earnest  desire  of  death,  there 
is  combined  an  impression  of  the  criminality  of  sui- 
cide; but  this,  instead  of  correcting  the  hallucination, 
only  leads  to  another  and  most  extraordinary  mode 
of  effecting  the  purpose ;  namely,  by  committing 
murder,  and  so  dying  by  the  hand  of  justice.  Several 
instances  are  on  record,  in  which  this  remarkable 
mental  process  was  distinctly  traced  and  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  in  which  there  was  no  mixture  of  malice 
against  the  individuals  who  were  murdered.  On 
the  contrary,  these  were  generally  children ;  and,  in 
one  of  the  cases,  the  maniac  distinctly  avowed  his 
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resolution  to  commit  murder,  with  the  view  of  dying 
by  a  sentence  of  law,  and  at  the  same  time  his  de- 
termination, that  his  victim  should  be  a  child, — as 
he  should  thus  avoid  the  additional  guilt  of  sending 
a  person  out  of  the  world  in  a  state  of  unrepented 
sin.  The  mental  process,  in  such  a  case,  presents  a 
most  interesting  subject  of  reflection.  It  appears  to 
be  purely  a  process  of  association,  without  the  power 
of  reasoning.  I  should  suppose,  that  there  had  been 
at  a  former  period,  during  a  comparatively  healthy 
state  of  the  mental  faculties,  a  repeated  cpntempla- 
tion  of  suicide,  which  had  been  always  checked  by  an 
immediate  conviction  of  its  dreadful  criminality.  In 
this  manner,  a  strong  connexion  had  been  foptned, 
which,  when  the  idea  of  suicide  afterwards  came  into 
the  mind,  during  the  state  of  insanity,  led  to  the 
impression  of  its  heindusness,  not  by  a  process  of 
reasoning,  but  by  simple  association.  The  subse- 
quent steps  are  the  distorted  reasonings  of  insanity, 
mixed  with  some  previous  impression  of  the  safe 
condition  of  children  dying  in  infancy.  This  ex- 
planation, I  think,  is  strongly  countenanced  by  the 
consideration,  that,  had  the  idea  of  the  criminality  of 
suicide  been  in  any  degree  a  process  of  reasoning,  a 
corresponding  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  murder  must 
have  followed  it.  I^  find,  however,  one  case  which  is 
at  variance  with  this  hypothesis.  The  reasoning  of 
that  unfortunate  individual  was,  that  if  he  committed 
murder  and  died  by  the  hand  of  justice,  there  would 
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be  time  for  making  his  peace  with  the  Almighty 
between  the  crime  and  his  execution,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  he  should  die  by  suicide.  Thi$ 
was  a  species  of  reasoning, — ^but  it  was  purely  the 
reasoning  of  insanity. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  refer  insanity  to 
disease  of  bodily  organs,  but  hitherto  without  much 
success.  In  some  instances,  we  are  able  to  trace  a 
connexion  of  this  kind ;  but,  in  a  large  proportion, 
we  can  trace  no  bodily  disease.  On  this  subject,  as 
well  as  various  other  points  connected  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  insanity,  extensive  and  careM  observation 
will  be  required,  before  we  shall  be  entitled  to  advance 
to  any  conclusions.  In  regard  to  what  have  been 
called  the  moral  causes  of  insanity,  also,  I  suspect 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  fallacy,  arising  from 
considering  as  a  moral  cause,  what  was  really  a  part 
of  the  disease.  Thus,  we  find  so  many  cases  of 
insanity  referred  to  erroneous  views  of  religion,  so 
many  to  love,  so  many  to  ambition,  &c.  But,  per- 
haps it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  which  was,  in 
these  cases,  considered  as  the  cause,  was  not  rather, 
in  many  instances,  a  part  of  the  hallucination.  This, 
I  think,  applies  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  import- 
ant subject  of  religion,  which,  by  a  common  but  very 
loose  mode  of  speaking,  is  often  mentioned  as  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  insanity.  When  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional tendency  to  insanity,  or  to  melancholy,  ope  of 
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its  leading  modificatioBS,  eveiy  subject  is  distorted  to 
which  the  mind  can  be  directed,  and  none  more  .fre- 
quently or  more  remarkably  than  the  great  questions 
of  religious  belief.  But  this  is  the  effect,  not  the 
cause ;  and  the  frequency  of  this  kind  of  hallucina- 
tion, and  the  various  forms  which  it  assumes,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  subject  being  one  to  which  the  minds 
of  all  men  are  so  naturally  directed  in  one  degree  or 
another,  and  of  which  no  man  living  can  entirely 
divest  himself.  Even  when  the  mind  does  give 
way  under  a  great  moral  cause,  such  as  overwhelm- 
ing misfortunes,  we  often  find  that  the  hallucination 
does  not  refer  to  them,  but  to  something  entirely 
distinct :  striking  examples  of  this  are  mentioned 
by  Pinel. 

Insanity  is,  in  a  large  portion  of  cases,  to  be  traced 
to  hereditary  predisposition  ;  and  this  is  often  so 
strong,  that  no  prominent  moral  cause  is  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  disease,  and  probably  no 
moral  treatment  would  have  any  effect  in  preventing  it. 
We  must  however  suppose,  that,  where  a  tendency 
to  insanity  exists,  there  may  be,  in  many  cases,  cir- 
cumstances in  mental  habits  or  mental  discipline,  cal- 
culated either  to  favour  or  to  counteract  the  tendency. 
Insanity  frequently  commences  with  a  state  in  which 
particular  impressions  fix  themselves  upon  the  mind, 
in  a  manner  entirely  disproportioned  to  their  true 
relations ;  and  in  which  these  false  impressions  fail 
to  be  corrected  by  the  judgment,  comparing  them 
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with  other  iinpressi(His,  or  with  external  things.     In 
so  far  as  mental  hahits  may  be  supposed  to  favour  or 
promote  such  a  condition,  this  may  be  likely  to  result 
from  allowing  the  mind  to  wander  away  from  the 
proper  duties  of  life,  or  to  luxuriate  amid  scenes  of 
the  imagination ;  and  permitting  mental  emotions, 
of  whatever  kind,  to  be  excited  in  a  manner  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  true  relations  of  the  objects  which 
give  rise   to   them ; — ^in  short,  from  allowing  the 
mind  to  ramble  among  imaginary  events,  or  to  be 
led  away  by  slight  and  casual  relations,  instead  of 
steadily  exercisii^  the  judgment  in  the  investigation 
of  truth.     We  might  refer  to  the  same  head  habits 
of  distorting  events,  and  of  founding  upon  them 
conclusions  which  they  do  not  warrant.     These,  and 
other  propensities  and  habits  of  a  similar  kind,  con- 
stitute what  is  called  an  ilUregulated  mind.     Op- 
posed to  it  is  that  habit  of  cool  and  sound  exercise 
of  the  understanding,  by  which  events  are  contem- 
plated in  their  true  relations  and  consequences,  and 
mental  emotions  arise  out  of  them  such  as  they  are 
really  calculated  to  produce.     Every  one  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  difference  which  exists  among  differ- 
ent individuals,  in  this  respect;  and  even  in  the  same 
individual  at  different  times.    We  trace  the  influence 
of  the  principle  in  the  impression  which  is  made  by 
events  coming  upon  us  suddenly  and  unexpectedly ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  emotion  is  gradually 
brought  to  its  proper  bearings,  as  the  mind  accom- 
2a 
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modates  itself  to  iinff  event,  by  eontemplBtitig  it  in 
its  tme  relations*  In  such  a  mental-  pvoeess  as  this, 
we  observe  the  most  remarkable  diversities  amoi^ 
various  individuals.  In  some,  tke  mind  rapidly  con- 
templates the  evsnt  in  all  its  relations,  aiid  speedily 
arrives  at  the  .precise  inqncession  or  emotion  which  it 
is  in  truth  fitted  to  produce.  In  others,  this  »» done 
more  slowly,  perhaps  more  imperfectly,  and  probably 
n^  without  the  a^  of  suggestions  from  other  miods; 
while,  in  some,  the  first  impressicm  is  so  stzong  and 
so  permanecat,  and  resists  in  such  a  manner  those 
considerations  which  might  remove  or  moderate  it, 
that  we  find  difiiculty  in  drawing  the  line  between  it 
and  that  kind  of  false  impression  which  constitutes 
the  lower  degree  of  insanity.  Habits  of  mental  ap- 
plication must  also  exert  a  great  influent ;  and  we 
certainly  remark  a  striking  difference  between  those 
who  are  accustomed  merely  to  works  of  imaginatiem 
and  taste,  and  those  whose  minds  have  been  rigidly 
exercised  to  habits  of  calm  and  severe  inquiry.  A 
fact  is  motioned  by  Dr.  Conolly,  which,  if  it  shaU 
be  confirmed  by  farther  observati^m,  would  lead  to 
some  most  important  refleetums.  He  states  that  it 
.appears  from  the  registers  of  the  Bic^tre,  that  ma- 
niacs of  the  more  educated  classes  consist  alilaost 
entirely  of  priests,  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  poets, 
and  musicians ;  while  no  instance,  it  k  said,  ooours 
of  the  disease  in  naturalists^  physieianSf  geometri* 
cians,  or  chemists. 
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The  highsT'  degrees  of  insaiiity  are  in-g^vaval  so 
distinotly  deA&ed  in  their  charatters,  as  to*  leave  no 
Tosat  for  doabt  in  deetding  upon  the  nature  <xf  the 
aflection/  But  it  is  otherwise  in  regard  to  many  of 
tb^  lover  naodifieations ;  and  great  discretion  id  often 
reqaittsd,  in  judging  whether  the  conduct  of  an  in- 
dividisal,  in  particular  instances,  is  tobe  considered 
as  indicative  of  insanity.  This  arises  firom  the  prin- 
cipie,  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that ^  in  such 
cases,  we  are  not  to  decide  simply  from  the  facts 
themselves,  but  by  their  relation  to  other  circum- 
stanoei^  and  to  the  previous  habits  and  character  of 
the  individual.  There  are  many  peculiarities  and 
eocentiricities  of  character  which  do  not  constitute 
insanity ;  amd  the  same  peculiarities  may  afford  rea- 
son for  suspecting  insanity  in  one  person  and  not  in 
another  ;^^namely,  when  in  the  former,  they  have 
appeared  middenly,  and  are  much  opposed  to  his 
pre^us  uniform  character;  while,  to  the  latter 
they  have  been  long  known  to  be  habitual  and  natu- 
ral. Thus,  acts  of  thoughtless  prodigality  and  ex- 
travagance  may,  in  one  person,  be  considered  entirely 
in  accordance  with  his  uniform  character ;  while  the 
sasne  acts,  committed  by  a  person  formerly  distin- 
gixidied  by  sedate  and  prudent  conduct,  may  give 
good  ground  for  suspecting  insanity, — and  in  fact 
constitute  a  f<Hrm  in  which  the  affection  very  often 
appears.  In  ordinary  cases  of  insanity,  a  man's 
conduct  is  to  be  tried  by  a  comparison  with  the 
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average  conduct  of  other  men ;  but,  in  many  of  the 
cases  now  leferxed  to,  he  must  be  compared  with  his 
former  sdf . 

Another  caution  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  respect- 
ing the  mental  impressions  of  the;  individual  in  these 
slight  or  suspected  cases  of  im^nity  ; — that  an  im- 
pression, which  gives  reason  for  suspecting  insanity 
in  one  case,  because  we  know  it  to  be  entirely  un- 
founded and  imaginary,  may  allow  of  no  sueh  con- 
clusion in  another,  in  whidi  it  has  some  reasonable 
or  plausiUe  foundation.  Insane  persons  indeed  often 
relate  stories  which  hai^  together  so  j^usibly  and 
consistently,  that  we  cannot  say  whether  we  are  to 
consider  them  a^  indicative  of  insanity,  until  we  have 
ascertained  whether  they  have  any  foundati^m^  or  are 
entirely  imaginary.  In  one  instance  which  was  re- . 
ferred  to  in  the  discussions  respecting  a  late  remark- 
able case,  the  principal,  fact  alleged  against  the  indi- 
vidual was,  his  having  taken  up  a  suspimon  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  wife^  But  it  turned  out  to  b^  a  very 
general  opinion  among  his  neighbours  that  the  im- 
pression was  well  founded.  The  same  prinoq^Ie 
applies  to  the  antipathies  against  intimate  firiend^ 
which  are  often  so  remarkable  in  the  insane.  They 
may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  decidedly  to  mark  the 
hallucination  of  insanity, — ^as  when  a  person  ex- 
presses a. dislike  to  a  child,  ferm^ly  helovod,  oa  the 
ground  that  he  is  not  really  his  ohild^  but.  an  evil 
spirit  which  has  assumed  his  form.     This  is  clearly 
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insanity  ;  but  if  the  antipathy  be  against  a  fnend  or 
relative,  without  any  such  reason  assigned  for  it, 
we  require  to  keep  in  view  the  inquiry,  whether 
the  impression  be  the  result  of  hallucination,  or  whe- 
ther the  relative  has  really  given  any  gjround  for  it. 
In  all  slight  or  doubtful  cases,  much  discretion  should 
be  used  in  putting  an  individual  under  restraint,  and 
still  more  in  immediately  subjecting  him  to  confine- 
ment in  an  asylum  for  lunatics.  But  there  is  one 
inodifii^tion  in  which  all  such  delicacy  must  be  dis^ 
pensed  with, — namely,  in  those  melancholic  cases 
which  have  shown  any  tendency  to  suicide.  When- 
ever this  propensity  has  appeared,  no  time  is  to  be 
lost  in  taking  the  most  effiectual  precautions;  and 
the  most  painful  consequences  have  very  often  re- 
sulted, in  cases  of  this  description,  from  misplaced 
delicacy  and  delay. 

The  subject  of  hallucination,  in  insanity,  we  have 
seen,  may  be  either  entirely  imaginary  and  ground- 
less, or  may  be  a  real  event  viewed  in  false  rela- 
tions, and  carried  to  false  consequences.  This  view 
of  the  subject  bears  upon  an  important  practical 
point  which  has  been  much  agitated, — the  liability 
of  maniacs  to  punishment ;  and  which  has  been 
ably  and  ingeniously  argued  by  Lord  Erskine,  in 
his  defence  of  Hatfield,  who  fired  at  his  Majesty, 
King  George  III.  The  principle  contended  for  by 
this  eminent  person  is   that  when  a  maniac  commits 
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a  ctimt  under  the  influence  of  an  impfeseion  wfavoh 
is  entiirely  visionary,  and  piirdiy  th^'  haHucintflioti 
of  insamtty,  he  is  not  the  ^object  ^{  punisfamcnoi; 
but  that,  though  he  tiltty  have  shown  insanifiyin 
other  thiiygSi  he  is  liable  to  punirfimentjif  -the  im- 
presfeiott  under  which  he  acted  wai  tiftie,  «ttd!tlie 
human  passion  arising  out  df  it  wa»  direeted  -ttn-its 
proper  oBJeet.  He  illustrates  this  principle  by  '^•* 
trasting  the'ease  6f  HatfieM  with  thai  of  lidrd  Fer- 
rers. '  Rditfield  had  l^ken  a  fancy  that  the  end  of 
the  world  wa^  at  hand,  and  that  the  death  >of>  his 
Majesty  was  in  some  way  connected  with  import- 
a!nt  ev^i^  which  were  about  to  take  ^plaee.  ixnrd 
Ferrers,  after  showing  various  indications  ttf  inina*- 
nity,  thurdered  a  man  against  whom  he  w&s  known 
to  harbour  deep-rooted  resentment,  on  account  of 
real  ttiahsactions,  in  which  that  individual  Had  ren- 
der^ himsdf  obnoxious'  to  him.  The  former^  -^dhiere- 
fbi^e,  hi  bomiideted  as  an  example  of  the  pure  Mfiiiti- 
nktiM  df  insanity ;  the  latter  as  one  of  human  pa&- 
sion^unded  on  real  events,  and  directed  to  its  pro- 
per object.  Hatfield,  accordingly,  was  a(;qult?t^ ; 
but  Lord  Ferriers  was  convicted  of  murd^,  and'iOMS 
cuted.^  The  contrast'  between  the  two  cases  is  i^tiA- 
ciently  striking;  but  it  may  be  questioned  wiNMhfer 
it  will  bear  all  that  Lord  Erskine  has  foundM  xtfon 
it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fi^t'of  hi^^ro^ 
sitions,  l^at  a  person  acting  under  the  pttre'kaUudU 
nation  of  insanity,  in  regard  to  impxessiona^lirUich 
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sre.&itirelj  mtfounded^  is  not  the  object  of  punish. 
meuU  But)  the  converse  does  not  seem  to  follow ; 
niuinely,  that  the  man  becomes  an  object  of  punish- 
ment, .mfiarely  beeause  the  impression  was  founded  in 
faet,  and  because  tix^ve  was  a  human  passion  directed  to 
its  piiefier  object*  For  it  is  among  the  characters  of 
insmuty,  not  only  to  call  up  impressions  which  are 
eag^dj  vi^Kmary,  but  also  to  distort  and  49xaggerate 
tboie. which  are  true,  and  to  carry  them  to  conse- 
qu^l)aes  ,which  they  ib  not  warrant  in  the  estimation 
of  a.Aound  mind.  A  person,  for  instance,  who  has 
suffered  a  loss  in  business  which  does  not  affect  Iiis 
eifcmmstaoees  in  any  important  degree,  may  ima- 
gine, under  die  influence  of  halluoinatiDn,  that  he 
is.  A  ruined  man,  and  that  his  family  is  reduced 
to  .beggary.  Now,  were  a  wealthy  man,  under 
the  influence  of  such  hallucination,  to  commit  an 
ouimge  on  a  person  who  had  defrauded  him  of  a 
trifljuftg  sum,  the  case  would  afford  the  ohaxacter 
montiwed  by  Lord  £rskine, — ^human.  passion  found- 
ed upon  real  events,  and  directed  to  its  proper 
otyoct:  but  no  (me,  probably,  would  doubt  for  a 
ViWrnint^,  diat  the  process  was  as  much  the  result  of 
iiVianity,  as  if  the  impression  had  been  entirely 
Visionary*.  In  this  hypothetical  case,  indeed,  the  in- 
jury, thpugh^  real,  is  sdi^ht ;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
that,  the  principle  is  necessarily  a&cted  by  the  injury 
beiug  p^^U  or  more  in  relation  to  the  result  which 
it  leads  t^a^ocording'to  the  usual  course  of  human 
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.passion.  It  would  appear  probaUe,  thercfere^  that, 
in  deciding  a  doubtful  case,  a  juiy  ought  to  be 
guided)  not  merelj  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
itself,  but  by  the  evidence  of  insanity  in  other  dangs. 
This,  accordingly,  appears  to  have  been  the  zule  oa 
which  a  jury  acted  in  another  important  case  men- 
tiooed  by  Lord  Erdiine,  in  which  an  unfortunate 
female,  under  the  influence  of  insanity,  murdeicd  a 
man  who  had  seduced  and  deserted  her.  Here  was 
3  real  injury  of  the  highest  description,  and  hmsian 
passion  founded  upon  it  and  directed  to  its  juroper 
object ;  but  the  jury,  on  proof  of  dexangemeat  in 
jother  things,  acquitted  the  prisoner,  who,  aooord- 
ingly,  soon  passed  into  a  state  of  ^^  undoubted  and 
deplorable  insanity.^^  In  the  case  of  Lord  Ferrers, 
also,  it  would  appear,  that  the  decision  proceeded, 
not  so  much  upon  the  principle  of  human  passion 
directed  to  its  proper  object,  as  upon  an  impvession, 
that  his  Lordship^s  previous  conduct  iiad  been  indi* 
cative  of  uncontrolled  violence  of  temper,  rather  than 
•actual  insanity. 

Some  of  the  paints  which  have  been  briefly  allud- 
ed to,  seem  to  bear  on  the  practical  part  of  this  im- 
portant subject,*-the  intellectual  and  moral  treat- 
ment of  insanity.  Without  entering  on  any  length- 
ened discussion,  some  leading  principles  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  following  heads :— 
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I.  It  will  be  generally  admitted,  that  every  at- 
tempt to  reason  with  a  maniac  is  not  only  fruitless, 
butr  rather  tends  to  fix  more  deeply  his  erroneoas  im- 
pnnsian.  An  imp<nrtant  rule,  in  the  management  of 
the  insane,  will  therefore  be,  to  avoid  every  allusion 
to  die  siibjeet  of  ^their  hallucination,  to  remove  from 
them  every  thing  calculated  by  association  to  lead  to 
it,  and  to  separate  them  from  scenes  and  persons 
likely  to  recall  or  keep  up  the  erroneous  impression. 
Hence,  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  arises  the  re- 
markable benefit  of  removing  the  insane  from  their 
usual  residence,  friends,  and  attendants,  and  placing 
them  in  new  scenes,  and  entirely  under  the  care  of 
strangles.  The  actual  effect  of  this  measure  is  fami- 
liar to  every  one,  who  is  in  any  degree  conversant 
with  the  management  of  the  insane.  That  the  mea- 
sure may  have  its  frdl  effiect,  it  appears  to  be  of  im- 
portance that  the  patient  should  not,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  be  visited  by  any  friend  or  acquaintance ; 
but  should  be  separated  from  every  thing  connected 
with  his  late  erroneous  associations.  The  danger 
also  is  well  known  which  attends  premature  return 
to  home  and  common  associates ;— -immediate  re- 
lapse having  often  followed  this,  in  cases  which  had 
been  gomg  on  for  some  time  in  the  most  favourable 
manner. 

II.  Occupation.  This  is  refemble  to  two  kinds, 
—-bodily  and  mental.     The  higher  states  of  mania» 
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in  gooeral,  admU  of  na  occupadoB ;  but,  on  tbe  con- 
txwjf  often  require  eoemon*     A  degree  below  this 
xxmf  admit  of.  bodily  oceupation,  and,  when  this  can 
b^-ftocompliabed  in  such  a.  manner  as  fully  to  oeeitpy 
the  fl^ttentioQi  and  produce  fatigue^  there  is  reason  ta 
believe  lh«fe  nuKch  benefit  may  result  from  it.     Dr. 
Qtegfiry  used  .to  mention  a  farmer  in  the  nor  A  of 
Sffodnndi  who  had. acquired  uncommon  celebrity  ia 
the  treatment. of  the  insane;  and  his  method  eon- 
siatedicluefiy  in  having  them  constantly  emjiloyed  in 
tbe.moBt  severe  bodily  labour.    As  soon,  also,  as  the 
situattQPi  of  the  patient  will  admit  of  it,  moatal  oeou*- 
pation  mist  be  considered  as  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance.    It  should  not  consist  merely  of  desultory  em- 
ployment or  amusement,   but  should  probably  be 
regulated  by  two  principles.     1.  Occupations  ealeu- 
lat((d  io  lead  the  mind  gradually  into  a.  connected. 
seij?a  of  thought.    When  the  mental  condition  of  the 
patimtt  ia  such  as  to  make  it  practicable,  nothing 
answeia  so  wdl  as  a  course  of.  history,  the  leading 
events  being  distinctly  written  out  in  the  form  of  a 
table,  with  the  dates«     Thus  the  attention  is  fixed 
in  an  easy  and  connected  maaner,-'^^nd,  in  cases 
which  admit  of >  such  occupation  being  oqntimMd,  the 
effibct-ia  often  astoniahii^.    2.  Endeavouring  to  die* 
cover  the  patient'^s  former  habits,  and  favourite'  pnr^ 
suits,  at  a  period  previous  to  the  hallucination^  and 
uneonneeted  with  it ;  and  using  means  for  leading  his 
attention  to  these.     I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
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complete  suspension  of  all  former  puisuits  and  nt- 
ta^hments,  which  often  takes  pkce  in  insaAity,  'Softd 
to«a  Teturn  of  them  as  bemg  fre^ently  the  mast. 
m4tl^  and  satisfactory  symptom  of  oonvalesooiio^.. 
Tliiais,  in  snch  cases,  to  be  eonsid^ed  as  a  rngky 
ndti  a  cause  of  the  improvtsment ;  but  diere  seena 
evet^  reason  to  believe,  that  die  principle  mightbe 
aeted  ttpon  with  advantage  in  the  moral  treatibettt 
of  certain  forms  of  insanity.  On  a  similuf  pirindple, 
it  is  probable,  that,  in  many  eases,  mtteh  benefit 
might  result  from  mental  management  calculated  to 
revive  asASOciations  of  a  pkasing  kind,  in  regard  to 
circumstances  anterior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  > 


III.  Careful  classification  of  the  insane,  so  that 
the  mild  and  peaceful  melan^olic  may  not  be  ha-. 
rassed  by  the  ravings  of  the  maniac.  The  impor-^ 
tance  of  this  is  obvious  ;  but  of  still  greater  impovw 
tattoe  it  will  probably  be,  to  watch  the  first  dawnings 
of  reason,  and  instantly  to  remove  the  patient  from> 
all  associates,  by  whom  his  mind  might  be  again 
bewildered.  The  following  case  menUoned  by  Pinel 
is  certainly  an  extreme  one,  but  much  important  re- 
flecftion  arises  out  of  it  in  reference  both  to  this  and 
the  preceding  topic.  A  musician  confined  in  the 
Bio^tre,  as  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  returning 
reason,  made  some  slight  allusion  to  bis  iavouiite 
iiialniment.     It  was  immediately  pnxmred  for  him ; 
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ke  occupied  himself  with  music  for  several  hours 
every  day,  and  his  convalescence  seemed  to  be 
advancing  rapidly.  But  he  was  then  unfortunately 
allowed  to  come  frequently  into  contact  with  a  fu- 
rious maniac,  by  meeting  him  in  the  gardens.  The 
musician^s  mind  was  unhinged ;  his  violin  was  de- 
stroyed ;  and  he  fell  back  into  a  state  of  insanity 
whidi  was  considered  as  confirmed  and  hopeless. 

These  observations  contain  only  a  very'  slight  and 
imperfect  view  of  a  subject  of  intense  interest.  The 
mental  management  of  the  insane  seems  to  deserve 
a  much  greater  degree  of  attention  than  has  hither- 
to been  devoted  to  it ; — and  it  appears  to  open  a 
field  for  intellectual  experiment,  which  promises  most 
interesting  and  important  results.  There  is  one 
such  experiment,  the  effect  of  which  I  have  contem- 
plated with  much  interest,  namely,  the  influence 
produced  upon  the  insane  by  divine  service.  I  have 
been  informed  by  Dr.  Yellowly,  t&at  in  the  asylum 
of  Norwich  the  influence  of  this  has  been  such,  that 
on  seeing  the  patients  retiring  from  service,  a  stranger 
could  scarcely  detect  in  one  of  them  any  appearance 
of  insanity ;  and  that  even  when  one  has  mani- 
fested, during  service,  any  degree  of  restlessness  or 
excitement,  he  has  been  instantly  checked  by  the 
other  patients  near  him.  This  interesting  fact  shows 
what  may  be  done ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when 
the  intellectual  and  moral  managemeni;  of  the  ipsan^ 
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siiall  be  prosecuted  with  the  attention  which  is  due  to 
it,  principles  will  be  developed  of  much  practical  in- 
terest on  this  important  subject.  There  is  another 
object  of  great  importance  to  which  a  careful  intel- 
lectual management  appears  to  be  applicable ;  I  meat| 
the  prevention  of  insanity  in  those  in  whom  there 
exists  the  hereditary  predisposition  to  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  this  respect  much  might  be  done  by 
careful  and  appropriate  mental  culture,  commenced 
in  early  life ;  and  that  irremediable  injury  often 
arises  from  the  want  of  it.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  such  cases,  the  tendency  is  greatly  pro* 
moted  by  an  ill-regulated  state  of  mind,  and  that  in 
many  instances  it  might  be  prevented  by  a  sound 
mental  discipline. 

Cases  of  decided  insanity  in  general  admit  of  littlcf 
mental  treatment,  until  the  force  of  the  disease  has 
been  broken  in  some  considerable  degree.  But, 
among  the  numerous  modifications  which  come  un^ 
^er  the  view  of  the  physician,  there  are  various 
forms  in  which,  by  judicious  management,  a  great 
deal  is  to  be  accomplished.  Some  of  these  affections 
are  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  have  so  little  influT 
ence  on  a  man^s  general  conduct  in  life,  that  they 
are  perhaps  not  known  beycmd  his  own  family,  or 
confidential  friends.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  in^ 
dividual  is  sensible  of  the  singular  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  his  mental  powers,  and 
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laments  the  distortion  of  his  fiselings  and  affeotumt. 
He  Gomplainst  perhaps^  that  he  has  lost  his  usual 
interest  in  his  family,  and  his  usual  affection  for 
them ;  and  that  he  seems  to  be  deprived  of  euery 
feeling  of  which  he  was  formerly  susceptible.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  mind  has  become  so  occupied  by 
the  erroneous  impression,  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  any 
other,  and  incapable  of  applying  to  any  pursuit,  ia 
following  out  a  train  of  thought. 

A  most  interesting  affection  of  this  class  often 
comes  under  the  observation  of  the  physician,  con- 
sisting of  deep  but  erroneous  views  of  religion,— 
generally  accompanied  with  disturbed  sleep,  and  con- 
siderable derangement  of  the  system,  and  producing 
a  state  of  mind  closely  bordering  upon  insanity.  It 
occurs  most  commonly  in  young  persons  of  acute 
and  susceptible  feelings,  and  requires  the  most  deli- 
cate and  cautious  management.  Two  modes  of  treat- 
ment are  frequently  adopted  in  regard  to  it,  both 
equally  erroneous.  The  one  consists  in  hurrying 
the  individual  into  the  distraction  o£  company,  or  a 
rapid  journey ;  the  other,  in  urging  religious  discus- 
sions, and  books  of  profound  divinity.  Both  are 
equally  injudicious,  especially  the  latter ;  for  every 
attempt  to  discuss  the  important  subject,  to  which 
the  distorted  impression  refers,  only  serves  to  fix 
the  hallucination  more  deeply.  .  The  mode  of  treat* 
ment,  which  I  have  found  most  beneficial,  consists 
of  regular  exercise,  with  attention  to  the  general 
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hcfallli ; '  and  in  etit&mng  a  couf  se  of  reading  of  a 
nature  likely  to  fix  the  mind,  and  cany  it  forward 
in  a  connetl^d  train.  Light  reading  or  mere  .amuse- 
ment  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  A  regular  course 
of  history,  as  formerly  mentioned,  appears  to  succeed 
hest,  and  fixing  the  attention  by  writing  out  the 
dutes  and  leading  events  in  the  form  of  a  table. 
When  the  mind  has  been  thus  gradually  exercised 
for  some  time,  in  a  connected  train  of  thought,  it  is 
often  astonishing  to  observe  how  it  will  return  to  the 
subject  which  had  entirely  overpowered  it,  with  a 
complete  dissipation  of  former  erroneous  impreSsions. 
A  frequent*  complaint  at  the  commencement  of  such 
an  exercise  is,  that  the  person  finds  it  impossible  to 
fix  the  attention,  or  to  recollect  the  subject  of  even  a 
few  sentences :  this  is  part  of  the  disease,  and,  by 
perseverance,  gradually  disappears.  This  experi- 
ment I  have  had  occasion  to  make  many  times,  and 
it  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  extreme  interest. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  has  uniformly  succeeded,  for  the 
afiection  frequently  passes  into  confirmed  insanity ; 
but  it  has  succeeded  in  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
stances to  give  every  encouragement  for  a  careful 
repetition  of  it.  The  same  observations,  and  the 
same  mode  of  treatment,  apply  to  the  other  forms 
of  partial  hallucination.  The  plan  is,  of  course,  to 
be  assisted  by  regular  exercise,  and  attention  to  the 
general  health,  which  is  usually  much  impaired. 
The  affections  are  particularly  connected,  in  a  very 
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intiBiate  maimer,  with  a^  diBcrdered  Mate  tif'  fb^ 
stomach  and  bowek,  and  with  dentngetnents  m  the 
female  constitution.  Meaner  adapted  to  the^  lie^ 
come,  tkerefi»e,  an  essential  part  of  the  manage- 
ment. 

There  has  been  considerable  discnsoioh  i*espeeiing 
the  diatiDOtimi  between  insanity  amd  idioej*'.  It  has 
been  said,  that  the  insane  reason  jnstly  on  false  pn^- 
mises;  and  that  idiots  reason  falsely  on  sound  pre- 
mises. This  does  not  s^em  to  be  well*  founded.  It 
would  appear,  that  a  maniac  may  reason  either  upon 
&lse  or  true  premises ;  but  that,  in  mbvr  case,  hb 
reasoning  is  influenced  by  distorted  views  of  -die  re- 
lations of  things.  The  idiot,  on  this  olber  hand, 
does  not  reason  at  all ;  that  is,  thdugh  he  may  re-* 
member  the  facts,  he  does  not  trace  their  relations. 
Idiocy  appeals  to  consist,,  in  a  gi^ter  tft  less  de- 
gree, in  a  simply  impaired  or  wei^ened  state  of  the 
mental  powers;  but  this  is  not  insanity.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  seen  that,  in  the  insane,  obtain 
mental  powers  may  be  in  the  highest  state  of  acti- 
vity,— the  memory  recalling  things  l^g  gone  by, 
— the  imagination  forming  briiliant  associatixins,— *- 
every  faculty  in  the  highest  activity,  except  the 
power  of  tracing  correct  relations.  I  have  already 
referred  to  a  gentleman  mentioned  by  Pinel,  who 
possessed,  during  the  paroxysm,  a  brilliancy  of  con- 
ception and  a  readiness  of  memory  which  were  not 
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luittgcdi  to  Mm.  Another,  mentioned  by  tbd  same 
wxiter,  who  was  infatuated  with  the  chimera  of  -per- 
petu^  motioA,  constructed  pieces  of  mechanism 
wbid^  were,  the  result  of  the  most  profound  combi- 
nations, at  the  time  T^hen  he  was  so  mad  that  he 
believed  his  head  to  have  been  changed.  A  female 
mentioned,  1  believe,  by  Rush,  sang  with  great  beauty 
and  sweetness,  which  she  could  not  do  when  she  was 
sane  ;^  and  a  musician  ^yed,  when  insane,  much 
better  than  when  he  was  well. 

In  that  remarkable  obliti^ation  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties, on  the  other  hand,  .which  we  call  idiocy, 
fatuity,  or  dementia,  ijiere  is  none  of  the  distortion 
of  insanity.  It  is  a  simple  torpor  of  the  faculties, 
in  the  higher  degrees  amounting  to  total  insensibi^ 
lity  to  every  impression ;  and  some  renjarkable  facts 
are  connected,  with  the  manner  in  which  it  arises 
without  bodily  disease.  A  man  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Rush,  was  so  violently  affected  by  some  losses  in 
trade,  that  he  was  deprived  almost  instantly  of  all 
his  mental  faculties.  He  did  not  take  notice  of  any 
thing,  not  even  expressing  a  desire  for  food,  but 
merely  taking  it  when  it  was  put  into  his  mouth. 
A  servant  dressed  him  in  the  morning,  and  conduct- 
ed him  to  a  seat  in  his  parlour,  where  he  remained 
the  vrh(Ae  day,  with  his  body  bent  forward,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.  In  this  state  he  continued 
nearly  five  years,  and  then  recovered  completely  and 
rather  suddenly.  The  account  which  he  afterwards 
2b 
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gave  of  his  condition  during  this  period  was,  that 
his  mind  was  entirely  lost ;  and  that  it  was  only 
about  two  months  before  his  final  recoyery,  that  he 
began  to  have  sensations  and  thoughts  of  any  kind. 
These  at  first  served  only  to  Qonvey  fears  and  appre- 
hensions, especially  in  the  night-time.  Of  perfect 
idiocy  produced  in  the  same  manner  by  a  moral 
cause,  an  affecting  example  is  given  by  Pinel.  Two 
young  men,  brothers,  were  carried  off  by  the  con- 
scription, and,  in  the  first  action  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  one  of  them  was  shot  dead  by  the  side  of 
the  other.  The  survivor  was  instantly  struck  with 
perfect  idiocy.  He  was  taken  home  to  his  father's 
hoi:^,  where  another. brother  was  so  affected  by  the 
sight  of  him,  that  he  was  s€»bi^d  in  tJ»e  same  manner; 
and.  in  this  i^te  of  perfect  idiocy,  they  were  both 
received  into  the  Bicetre.  For  the  production  of 
such  an  extraordinary  result,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  mental  impression  should  be  of  a  painful  descrip- 
tion. Pinel  menticms  an  engineer,  who,  on  receiv- 
ing a  flattering  letter  from  Robespierre  respecting 
an  improvement  he  had  proposed  in  the  ccxistruction 
of  cannon,  was  struck  motionless  on  the  spot,  and 
soon  after  conveyed  to  the  Bioetre  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete idiocy.  I  have  formerly  referred  to  various 
exampks  of  this  condition  supervening  on  bodily 
disease.  In  son^e  of  them,  the  affection  was  perma* 
nent ;  in  others,  it  was  entirely  recovered  firom. 
The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  various  shades. 
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of  Idioey,  is  derived  from  the  modifications  of  intdi- 
lectual  condition  observed  in  the  Cretins  of  the 
Valkis.  These  singular  beings  are  usually  divided 
into  three  classes,  which  receive  the  names  of  cretins, 
sefni-^nretins,  and  cretins  of  the  third  degree.  The 
first  of  these  classes,  or  perfect  cretins,  are,  in  point 
of  intellect,  scarcely  removed  above  mere  animal  life. 
Many  of  them  cannot  speak,  and  are  only  so  far 
sensible  of  the  common  calls  of  nature,  as  to  go,  when 
excited  by  hunger,  to  places  where  they  have  been 
aceustonied  to  receive  their  food.  The  rest  of  their 
time  is  spent,  either  in  basking  in  the  sun,  or  sitting 
by  the  fire,  without  any  trace  of  intelligence.  The 
next  class,  or  semi-cretins,  show  a  higher  degree  of 
intelligence;  they  remember  common  events,  under- 
stand ^hat  is  said  to  them,  and  express  themselves 
in  an  intelligible  manner  on  the  most  common  sub- 
jects. They  are  taught  to  repeat  prayers,  but  scarcely 
appear  to  annex  any  meaning  to  the  words  which 
they  employ ;  and  they  cannot  be  taught  to  read  or 
write,  or  even  to  number  their  fingers.  The  cretins 
of  the  third  degree  learn  to  read  and  write,  though 
with  very  little  understanding  of  what  they  read, 
lexcept  on  the  most  common  topics.  But  they  are 
acutely  alive  to  their  own  interest,  and  extremely 
litigious.  They  are  without  prudence  or  discretion 
in  the  direction  of  th^ir  affairs,  and  the  regulation. 
of  their  conduct ;  yet  obstinate  and  unwilling  to  be 
advisqd.     Their  memory  is  good  as  to  what  tbey 
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have  seen  or  heard,  and  they  learn  to  imitate  what 
they  have  observed  in  various  arts,  as  machinery, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture;  but  it  is  mere 
imitation  without  invention.  Some  of  them  l^m 
music  in  the  same  manner;  and  others  attempt  poetry 
of  the  lowest  kind,  distinguished  by  mere  rhyme.  It 
is  said,  that,  none  of  them  can  be  taught  arithmetic, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  invariably  true ; — there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
very  general  peculiarity. 

The  imbecile  in  other  situations  show  characters 
very  analogous  to  th^e.  Their  memory  is  often 
remarkably  retentive;  but  it  appears  to  be  merely 
a  power  of  retaining  facts  or  words  in  the  order  and 
connexion  in  which  they  have  he&a.  presented  to  them, 
without  the  capacity  of  tracing  relational  and  form- 
ing xiew  associations.  In  this  manner,  they  some- 
times acquire  languages,  and  even  procure  a  name 
for  a  kind  of  scholarship ;  and  they  learn  to  imitate 
in  various  arts,  but  without  invention.  The  defi- 
ciency appears  to  be  in  the  powers  of  abstracting, 
iecombining>  and  tracing  relations;  consequently 
they  are  deficient  in  judgment,  for  which  these  pro- 
cesses are  necessary.  The  maniac,  on  the  other 
hand,, seizes  relations  acutely,  rapidly,  and  oft^n  in- 
genipusly, — but  not  soundly.  They  are  only  inci- 
dental ^T^lations,  to  which  he  is  led.  by  some  t^ain 
of  association  existing  in  his  own  mind;  but,t)iey 
occupy  his  attention  in  such  a  manner^  that  .he  does 
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not  admit  the  consideration  of  other  relations,  or 
compare  them  with  those  which  have  fixed  themselves 
upon  his  mind. 

The  states  of  idiocy  and  insanity,  therefore^  are 
clearly  distinguished  in  the  more  complete  examples 
of  both;  but  many  instances  occur  in  which  they 
pass  into  each  other,  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  say 
to  which  of  the  affections  the  case  is  to  be  referred. 
I  believe  they  may  also  be,  to  &  certain  extent,  com- 
bined ;  or  that  there  may  be  a  certain  diminution  of 
the  mental  powers  existing  along  with  that  distortion 
which  constitutes  insanity.  They  likewise  alternate 
with  one  another,— maniacal  paroxysms  often  leaving 
the  patient,  in  the  intervals,  in  a  state  of  idiocy.  A 
very  interesting  modification  of  another  kind  is  men- 
tioned by  Pinel.  Five  young  men  were  received 
into  the  Bic^tre,  whose  intellectual  faculties  appear- 
ed to  be  really  obliterated ;  and  they  continued  in 
this  state  for  periods  of  from  three  to  upwards  of 
twelve  months.  They  were  then  seized  with  pa- 
roxysms of  considerable  violence,  which  continued 
^om  fifteen  to  twenty-five  days,  after  which  they  all 
entirely  recovered. 

I£ocy  can  seldom  be  the  subject  either  of  medi- 
cal or  moral  treatment ;  but  the  peculiar  characters 
of  it  often  become  the  object  of  attention  in  courts 
of  law,  in  relation  to  the  competency  of  imbecile 
persons  to  manage  their  own  afiairs ;  and  much  dif- 
ficulty often  occurs  in  tracing  the  line  between  com* 
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petency  and-  ineampftteney.  Sevenl  yekrs  ago  a  case 
occurred  in  Edmburgh,  which  excited  much  ditseiuh 
sion,  and  shovrs,  in  a  striking  manner,  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  <MAidition  of  the  mental  facul* 
ties. — ^A  gentleman  el  eonsideraUe  property  having 
died  intestate,  his  heir-^it^law  was  a  younger  brother, 
who  had  always  been  reckoned  very  deficient  in  in- 
tellect ;  and)  consequently,  his  relatives  now  brought 
an  action  into  the  Court  c^  Session,  for  the  purpose 
lof  finding  him  incompetent,  and  obtaining  the  au- 
thority of  the  Court  for  putting  him  under  trustees. 
In  the  investigation  of  this  case,  various  respectdble 
persons  deposed,  that  they  had  long  known  the  in- 
dividual, and  considered  him  as  decidedly  imbecile 
in  his  understanding,  and  incapable  of  managing  his 
affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  most  respecteble  eyi-< 
dence  was  produced,  that  he  had  been,  when  at 
school,  an  excellent  scholar  in  the  languages,  and 
had  repeatedly  acted  as  a  private  tutor  to  boys  ;-^ 
that  he  was  remarkably  attentive  to  his  own  interest, 
and  very  strict  in  making  a  bargain ;  that  he  had 
been  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  and» 
on  his  first  examination  in  the  languages,  had  ac- 
qiiitted  himself  well ;  but  that,  in  the  subsequent 
trials,  in  which  the  candidate  is  required  to  ddiver 
a  discourse,  he  had  been  found  incompetent.  The 
Court  of  Session,  after  long  pleadings,  decided  that 
this  individual  was  incapable  of  managing  his  sfilnrs^ 
The  case  was  then  appealed  to  the  House  of  Loxds, 
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where,  aifiter  farther  protracted  proceedings,  this  ied^ 
sion  was  affirmed.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  this 
person,  and  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  was  im- 
becile in  his  intellect.  At  my  suggestion  the  follow- 
ing expeiiment  was  made,  in  the  course  of  the  inves- 
tigation. A  small  sum  of  money  wais  given  him, 
with  directions  to  spend  it,  and  present  an  account 
of  his  disbursement,  with  the  addition  of  the  various 
articles.  He  soon  got  rid  of  the  money,  but  was 
found  totally  incapable  of  this  very  simple  process  of 
arithmetic,  though  the  sum  did  not  exceed  a  few 
shillings.  This  individual,  then,  it  would  appear, 
possessed' the  simple  state  of  memory,  which  enabled 
him  to  acquire  languages ;  but  was  deficient  in  the 
capacity  of  combining,  rdlecting,  or  comparing.  His 
total  inability  to  perform  the  most  simple  process  of 
arithmetic  was  a  prominent  character  in  the  case, 
analogous  to  what  I  have  already  stated  in  regard 
to  the  Cretins.  In  doubtful  cases  of  the  kind,  I 
think  this  might  be  employed  as  a  negative  test, 
with  advantage  ;  for  it  probably  will  not  be  doubted, 
that  a  person,  who  is  incapable  of  such  a  process,  is 
incompetent  to  manage  his  afl&irs. 

I  was  lately  consulted,  and  examined  before  a  jury, 
respecting  another  young  gentleman,  the  chief  pecu- 
liarity of  whose  mental  condition  is,  a  total  want  of 
the  power  of  tmcing  relations  both  as  to  time  and 
numbers.  He  is  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  a 
resectable  and  wealthy  family,  and  has  been  educated 
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with  eveiy  .eaiei  He  has  'ixKiflb>edxisidenUe  poodt** 
cieney  in  the  language*;  his  ^nieiBOiyis^ .goody ^  eipcU 
cialiy  for  dates,  and  he  has  a  coiisidetttble>ttirB:ifiN^ 
music.  His  defieienef  is  shovm  bj^sucbexamplesLas 
the  following.  I  laid  before  him  a  half-sovereign,  a 
balf^trown,  and  a  few  shillfaags,  bmt  hecouU^adt, 
after  rotated  aittemplsy  tdl  ^e  avtounti  He  teas 
shown  aivcpry  common  alver  wateh,  and  a  faamdsiome 
gold  ivatohi  atfd  being  asked  dieir  value,  be  answered 
eoniectljr,  ajxmt  three  or  four  pounds  &t  the  chw^  and 
forty  ginneftafi)r  ths  otber.  Being  then  'askedi,  if 
they  were  to  be  exehanged,  how  mndi  money  the 
owsEtt  of  the  gold  watch  would  bavia  to  receive  in 
addition  to  the  silver  watch,  he  said  aboot  dnree 
pounds,  and  oould  not  be  bfought  to  give  a  vam^ 
correct  answer.  He  tells  his  age  correctly,  and  the 
year  in  which  he  was  bom,  but  if  asked  how  mmy- 
years  theve  are  between  1810  and  1834  he  oamiot 
give  ft  coneot  answer.  He  shows  vsiious  extrav». 
gsascmn  ittihis  nations  lespedang  many  «f  the  ordi'^. 
navyAfiairs  o£  life,  but  he  is  careful  of  bis  raoiiey, 
and'inhis: ordinary  conduct  ^m  gentle  and  amiable. 
From  the  facts  which  I  have  stated,  the  jury  feuiid 
him  incompetent,  aad  gave  authority  for  pkcing  him 
under  trustees* 

It'ts  a  singular  feet,  that  the  imbeoifeave,  ingen^ 
ral,  extremely  attentive  to  their  own  interest^'  and 
perht^most  oommcxoly  oantioons  in  ^tbeir. proceed- 
iuga^    Riiioousi  esitravaganqe,  absurd  sehemea^  a&d 


quJKotic  idoK^bCJiberalky  andaiagmficenee,  in»  more 
alliff^  ■  tOi  mSBMntf  ^*^h^  frnner  D|9y.  Iwcoine  the 
diifie^tiftothdrvyilmtit  isk  the  lattter  who <  are  most 
likelf  >ttf»iiiurolye  audi  ramithemfelvies.       -  >  - 

ficfGdrJ^lea¥iiigt4he  vi^lQeot  qf 'Insanity^  there  >ia  a 
pomt  efl  grealfiBteiesty  whidft  may  be  hntfljn.arefisned 
to«  i>  It>h«ir%  in  a  verj  strikii^  mannery  upon  what 
maj  W'^aUel  the  pathology  of  the  menol  pewem,-'***' 
bull  I  ptesumje  not  to  touch  upon  it»  exoe^  in  ith^ 
s%hltos«  manttST.  In  the  language  of  tammmx  Iife» 
wertometimes  speak  c£  a  moral  insanity^  in  ivhieh  a 
man  rushes  headlong  through  a  eoune  of  vice  and 
crime^  regardless  ci  OT^ery  moral  restraint,  of  efvcry 
sooial  tie,  and  of  all  consequences,  whether  more  im* 
mediate  or  future.  Yet,  if  we  take  the  most  me*- 
laneiioly  instance  -of  this  kind  that  can  be  filxnished. 
by  the  history  of  human  depravity,  l}he  indinidudi 
magr  still  bo  leeognised,  in  regard  toattphysioal  Kla« 
tiodr^  as.aman  of  a  sound  mind  ;  and.heim«y  he  as 
weUjqniftlified  as  other  men,  for  the  details^  of  rbusir 
nesd, '  or  .the  investigations  of  science*  He  is  roomeet 
in  hia  judgment  of  all  the  phyaioal  relittions  of  things ; 
but  iii  legaord  to  their  moral  relations,  .jevouyooinrect 
feeling  appears  to  be  obliterated.  If  arman«,ith6ii» 
majft^  thus  heioaiDDect  in  his  judgment  q£  aU/physical 
rehrtionSf  while  he  is  lost  to  every,  imonal  relation^  we 
hate/atoopg  gdound  fiw  bdieving^  ithat  there  if  in 
hiS' constitution  a  power,  distinct  fmm  ix^ascai,  but 
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which  holds  the  same  sway  over  his  moral  powers, 
that  reason  does  aipong  his  intellectual ;  and  that 
the  influence  of  this  power  may  be  weakened  or  lost, 
while  reason  remains  unimpaired.  This  is  the  moral 
principle,  or  the  power  of  conscience.  It  has  been 
aupposed  by  some  to  be  a  modification  of  reason,  but 
the  considerations  now  referred  to  appear  to  fav<mr 
the  opimon  of  their  being  distinct.  That  this  power 
should  so  completely  lose  its  sway,  while  reason  re* 
mains  unimpaired,  is  a  point  in  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  man  which  it  does  not  bdloag  to  the 
physician  to  investigate.  The  fact  is  unquestion^ 
able  ; — ^the  solution  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  records 
of  eternal  truth. 


IV.-^SPECTRAL  ILLUSIONS. 

The  theory  of  spectral  illusions  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  affections  treated  of  in  the 
preceding  parts  of  this  section  ;  and  I  shall  conclude 
this  subject  with  a  very  brief  notice  of  some  of  the 
most  authentic  facts  relating  to  them,  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

I.  False  perceptions,  or  impressions  made  upon 
the  senses  only,  in  which  the  mind  does  not  parti- 
cipate. Of  this  class  there  are  several  modifiektioiis, 
which  have  been  referred  to  under  the  subject  of  per- 
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eeption ;— I  add,  in  this  place,  the  following  addi- 
tional examples.-— A  gentleman  of  high  mental 
endoWThents,  now  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  of 
a  spare  habit,  and  enjoying  uninterrupted  health, 
has  been,  for  nearly  twelve  years,  liable  to  almost 
daily  visitations  from  spectral  figures.  They,  in 
general,  present  human  countenances  ;  the  head  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  distinctly  defined; — 
the  lower  parts  are,  for  the  most  part,  lost  in  a  kind 
of  eloud.  The  figures  are  various;  but  he  recognises 
the  same  countenances  repeated  from  time  to  time, — 
particulariy,  of  late  years,  that  of  an  elderly  woman, 
with  a  peculiarly  arch  and  playful  expression,  and  a 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  eye,  who  seems  just  ready  to 
speak  to  him.  They  appear  also  in  various  dresses, 
such  as, — that  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,^ — the 
costume  of  ancient  Rome, — that  of  the  modem 
Turks  and  Greeks,  but  more  frequently  of  late,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  female  now  mentioned,  in  an  old* 
fashioned  Scottish  plaid  of  tartan,  drawn  up  and 
brou^t  forward  over  the  head,  and  then  crossed  be- 
low the  chin,  as  the  plaid  was  worn  by  aged  women 
in  hia  younger  days.  He  can  seldom  recognise,  among 
the  spectres,  any  figure  or  countenance  which  he  re- 
members to  have  seen ;  but  his  own  face  has  occa- 
sionally been  presented  to  him,  gradually  undergoing 
the  change  from  youth  to  manhood,  and  from  man- 
hood to  old  age.  The  figures  appear  at  various  times 
of  the  day,  both  night  and  morning; — they  continue 
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before  him  for  some  time,  and  he  sees  them  almost 
equally  well  with  his  eyes  open  or  shut, — ^in  full 
daylight  or  in  darkness.  They  are  almost  always 
of  a  pleasant  character,  and  he  seems  to  court  their 
presence,  as  a  source  of  amusement  to  him.  He 
finds  that  he  can  banish  them  by  drawing  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  or  by  shutting  and  opening  his  eye- 
lids once  or  twice  for  a  second  or  two, — but,  on  these 
occasions,  they  often  appear  again  soon  after.  The 
figures  are  sometimes  of  the  size  of  life,  and  some- 
times in  miniature;  but  they  are  always  defined 
and  finished  with  the  clearness  and  minuteness  of 
the  finest  painting.  They  sometimes  appear  as  if 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  gradually  approach 
until  they  seem  almost  to  touch  his  face  : — at  other 
times"  they  float  from  side  to  side,  or  disappear  in 
ascending  or  descending.  In  general,  the  counte- 
nance of  the  spectre  is  presented  to  him,  but,  on 
some  occasions,  he  sees  the  back  of  the  head,  both 
of  males  and  females,  exhibiting  various  fashions  of 
wigs  and  head-dresses, — particularly  the  flowing, 
full-bottomed  wig  of  a  former  age.  At  the  time 
when  these  visions  began  to  appear  to  him,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  little  or  no  wine ;  and  this  has 
been  his  common  practice  ever  since ;  but  he  fi^ds 
that  any  addition  to  his  usual  quantity  of  wine  in- 
creases the  number  and  vivacity  of  the  visions.  Of 
the  efiect  of  bodily  illness  he  can  give  no  account, 
except  that  once,  when  he  had  a  cold,  and  took  a  few 
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drops  of  laudanum,  the  room  appeared  entire!;^  filled 
with  peculiarly  brilliant  objects,  gold  and  silver  or- 
naments, and  precious  gems  ;  but  the  spectral  visions 
were  either  not  seen,  or  less  distinct. 

I  leave  this  remarkable  case  as* it  stood  in  the 
former  editions  of  this  work.  Soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fourth  edition,  this  gentleman  bad  an 
attack  in  his  head,  followed  by  confusion  of  thought, 
and.  loss  of  the  use  of  the  English  language,  as  men- 
tioned in  page  159  of  the  present  edition.  Since 
that  time  less  is  known  of  his  spectral  illusions ;  but 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  he  is  still  liable  to  them. 
On  one  occasion,  in  particular,  he  saw  the  figure  of 
his  deceased  wife,  who  seemed  to  beckon  to  him  to 
follow  her  through  a  window  ;  and  he  actually  made 
his  way  through  the  window,  and  fell  on  the  lawn,  a 
height  of  between  seven  and  eight  feet.  He  got  up 
instantly,  and  followed  the  apparition  into  the  garden 
and  conservatory,  which  had  been  a  frequent  resort  of 
his  lady.  He  then  met  his  overseer,  told  him  what 
had  occurred,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  seen 
his  wife.  Upon  being  reminded  that  she  was  dead, 
he  seemed  to  awake  as  from  a  dream,  and  returned 
to  the  house,  and  he  never  again  was  heard  to 
allude  to  the  occurrence. 

Another  gentleman  who  died  some  time  ago  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  for  several  years  before  his  death,  never 
sat  down  to  table  at  his  meals,  without  the  impression 
9f  sitting  down  with  a  large  party,  dressed  in  the 
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fashion  of  fifty  years  back.  This  gentlem«n'<was 
blind  of  one  eye,  and  the  sight  of  the  ether  was  very 
imperfect :  on  this  account  he  wore  over  it  a  |;reen 
shade  ;  and  he  had  often  before  him  the  image  of  his 
own  countenance,  as  if  it  were  reflected  from  the  intier 
sur£ace  of  the  shade.  A  very  remarkable  modifiea^ 
tion  of  this  class  of  illusions  has  been  communicated 
to  me  by  Dr.  Dewar  of  Stirling.  It  oocnrxed  in  a 
lady  who  was  quite  blind,  her  eyes  being  also  disor- 
ganized and  sunk.  She  never  walked  out  without 
seemg  a  little  old  woman  with  a  red  cloak  and  a 
crutch,  who  seemed  to  walk  before  her.  She  had  no 
illusions  when  within  doors. 

Since  the  former  edition  of  this  volume  was  pub- 
lished, the  case  of  a  gentleman  has  been  communi- 
cated to  me,  who  has  been  all  his  life  affected  by  the 
ajj^earance  of  spectral  figures.  To  such  an  extent 
does  this  peculiarity  exist,  that,  if  he  meets  a  firiend 
in  the  street,  he  cannot  at  first  satisfy  himself  whether 
be  really  sees  the  individual  or  a  li^ectral  figure.  By 
close  attention  he  can  remark  a  di£Bsrence  between 
them,  in  the  outline  of  the  real  figure  being  more 
distinctly  defined  than  that  of  thef  spectral ;  but  in 
general,  he  takes  means  for  correcting  his  visual  im- 
pression by  touching  the  figure,  or  by  listening  to 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps.  He  has  also  the  power 
of  calling  up  spectral  figures  at  his  will,  by  direoting 
his  attention  steadily  to  the  conception  of  bis  own 
mind ;  and  this  may  either  consist  of  a  figure  «r  a 
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icene  which  he  has  seen ;  or  it  may  be  a  composition 
created  by  his  imagination.  But  though  he  has  the 
fiMmky  of  producing  the  illusion,  he  has  no  power  of 
baniahing  it ;  and  when  he  has  called  up  any  parti- 
cular spectral  figure  or  scene,  he  never  can  say  how 
long  it  may  continue  to  haunt  him.  The  gentleman 
is  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  sound  mind,  in  good  healthy 
and  engaged  in  business.  Anol^r  of  his  family  has 
been  affected  in  the  same  manner,  though  in  a  sKghter 


II.  Real  dreams,  though  the  person  was  not  at 
the  time  sensible  of  having  slept,  nor,  consequently, 
of  having  dreamt.  A  person,  under  the  influence  of 
some  stmng  mental  impression^  drop»  asleep  for  a  few 
seeonda^^'^peEhaps  without  being  sensible  of  it :  some 
scene  or  person  connected  with  the  impression  appears 
in  a  dream,  and  he  starts  up  under  the  conviction 
that  it  was  a  spectral  ajqpearance.  I  have  formerly 
poposed  a  conjecture,  by  which  some  of  the  most 
audientic  stories  of  second  sight  may  be  referred  to 
this  principle ;  others  seem  to  be  referable  to  the 
principle  to  be  mentioned  under  the  next  head.  Se^ 
veral  cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hibbert  are  also  dearly 
of  the  nature  of  dreams.  The  analogy  between 
dreaming  and  spectral  illusions  is  also  beautifully 
iUuBtrated,  by  an  anecdote  which  I  received  from 
the  gentleman  to  wJiom  it  occurred,  an  eminent 
medifial  friend.     Having  sat.  up  late  one  evenings 
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under  considerable  anxiety  about  one  o£  his  ohiUMn 
who  was  ill)  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  and  hmi.  a 
frightful  dream,  in  which  the  promineat  %«ie  was 
an  immense  baboon.  He  awoke  with  the  fiight,  |p»t 
up  instantly,  and  walked  to  a  table  which  wm  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  He  was  then  quite  awake  aad 
quite  conscious  of  the  articles  around  him;  b«t, 
doiw  by  the  wall,  in  the  end  of  the  apartment^  he 
distinctly  saw  the  baboon,  making  the  same  hwnble 
grimaces  which  he  had  seen  in  his  dream ;  and  the 
spectre  continued  visible  for  about  half  a  mimite. 

III.  Intense  mental  conceptions  so  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  as,  for  the  moment,  to. be 
believed  to  have  a  real  existence.  This  takes  {daoe, 
when,  along  with  the  mental  emotion,  the  individual 
is  placed  in  circun^tances  in  which  external  impies- 
sions  are  very  slight,^-as  solitude,  £unt  light,  and 
quiescence  of  body.  It  is  a  state  closely  bordeting 
upon  dreaming,  though  the  vision  occurs  while  the 
person  is  in  the  waking  state.  The  foUowing  exam- 
ple is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hibbert*  A  gentleman  was 
told  of  the  sudden  death  of  an  old  and  intimate 
friend,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  it.  The  impres- 
sion, though  partially  banished  by  the  bufiinees  of 
the  day,  was  renewed,  from  time  to  time,  by  ccmvenh 
ing  on  the  subject  with  his  family  and  other  friends. 
After  supper,  he  went  by  himself  to  walk  in  a  small 
court  behind  his  house^  which  was  bounded  by  exten^ 
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live  g^i^cnfe.  The  feky  Wfts"  clears  and  tJie  night 
serene  *  and'  «cy  light  was  felling  upon  thfe  court  from 
ttUy  Wfthe  t^indfWs.  As  he  walked  dofwn  stairs,  he 
was  liot  thinking  of  any  thing  connected  With  his 
tieceased  friend ;  hut,  wh^  he  had  proceeded,  at  a 
Bi#w  paiefe,  about  half-way  across  the  court,  the  figure 
of  his  fHemd  started  tip  before  him  in  a  most  distinct 
tnariDei'  At  the  dppbsit^  angle  of  thfe  court.  "  He 
-was  not  irf  his  usual  dress,  but  in  a  coat  of  a  different 
edoUr  which  he  had  for  some  months  left  off  wear- 
ing. I  could  even  remark  a  figured  vest,  which  he 
had  also  worn  about  the  same  time ;  also  a  coloured 
silk  handkerchief  around  his  neck,  iri  which  I  had 
used  to  see  hitn  in  a  morning ;  and  my  powers  of 
viiaen  seemed  to  become  more  keen  as  I  gaxed  oft 
Ae  phantotn  before  me.''  iTie  narrator  then  men>- 
tions  the  indescribable  feeling  which  shot  through 
his  fraitoe ;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  walked 
bii^ly  tip  to  the  spot,  keeping  his  eyes  ihtentlyfixed 
upon  the  spectre.  As  he  approached  the  spot,  it 
vanished,  not  by  sinking  into  the  earth,  btit  sefeming 
td  m^  insensibly  into  air.* 

A  similar  example  is  related  by  a  most  intelli- 
gent mrit^  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  Octobe* 
18^«  *'  An  intimate  friend  of  my  early  years,  and 
mdst  happy  in  his  doitiestic  arrangements,  lost  his 
wife  under  the  mostpainfui  circumstances,  suddenly, 

•  Hibbert  on  Apparirioiw,  p.  470>  second  edition, 
2c 
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datlg€¥b'Gff>ta'  ^mlld^afi^'Cimfiiieis^   withrrhen  ftan 

. ill' klP^ipr^bllity^i  ti»iiiting<iwcc>ihiBqsoiaro«rii^sqMii 

b^^, ' Ae  foi%D  i0f  hk  ItMit  iriAdveniqppeiQcdbttfti^ 
pM^^ted  to-  hiifi,  at  a  Uttk  dataHcejia  cpdiboite. 
He  ««t^pe4  his  hcnrM^  a»d  cotatemjdBteflr  iha  laJnon 
ivith^^e&t  U^iAatioii,  till  in  jt  fev^^Hupdnds  ^om;. 
iiidheA  fti^t^y.  Within  a  few  days.ro£  ithisi^]i{icnt- 
ani^e/  irhil^  he  was  sitting  in  his  solkafiy  ipsoidar 
Iftt^^t' flight,  r^adiiig  by  die  li^  of  ic  slBBdedi||i|MV, 
the'diMr,  he  l^ught,  opened,  and  dK'><6imri»£^s 
deecMSid.  "gunner  etitoi«d,<-«-«as6Ured  himn^faliecicbin. 
^U!  l^ipineM^  and  enjoined  hinv  to  fettwr  imirioot- 
step^J^  •  Thi9  seeond  appearanee 'was  ^ndia^dgr  a 
di^e^m^  '^flfst  is  distinetly  inferable  toctkanpnn- 
Gifdel  BtAted  in  the  preceding  observatioDB.  -  '=v  <i<  . 

An  intiKftKlting  case,  m&rabfe  to/  itbis.  beady  is 
AesMntfi'hf  '$r '  Walter  Soott,  in  'his  im^iM 
I>etiH6nd[ogy«tidiWI(«hcra£l.  '^' Not^bi^nfifetedie 
d«ath ^44aie  iilcfitiiouis  poet,  whohadifiUedpsdnie 
H^g^-  ft'grei^  siatttcm  in  the  ey»  ^^  the: pidi)iov  a 
Mtennfj  M^di,  %o  wliom'tkttideeeMed''h«dil>eeisw]^ 
known,  M»'efigiigedv^7d«ringulieid*h«ui9^£li^^ 
of  an  attMntt'  chrening,  <  tii  pefiisitig.'Mif  «dilthiCt»ub- 
lications  whii^  pfofeasdd  to  detail  llie'il||ihi«B)t  Hud 
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dii0pI^<jnte]iMttd  Jof  iim  ^pii^mmi  i^wh.  ^f^m- 
Iwe^tfoVMs^paortiottlars  ^dbi^  to^blmftdft^dlftthifjr 

ivfifcii&laoii engaged  ua  teB^&agf  Thgax.^si^^^xfi^^ 
i^Mfldedbdntiborf  I  .-an  » aafcrnno^baU^  Dajtb^r  ,  fa^ftostic^y 
Sited liq[»  nthf)ifl(iidJ9s  of  armour,  3kms,.Qf  ^wild/^- 
waaiBi  and  imiSkQi  It  i»iaa  wbea  laji^ng;  i^u  Jiis 
Inok^  jbotd'fHMssing  into  this  ball,  ihmigh  wKicht  liie 
maopfiwasrbeguuiifig  to  diiiie>  jbhal  the  iij^iiufll.Qi' 
iriXiitttl  apeak  savr^  right  before  bun,  andinia  sta^d- 
iag^Qboiuni<  die  exact  repre8eiitai<ac«i  of  .biii/^QIMurtQd 
Atiend,  /wbiiDBeiecQUeetian.bad  been  $o,$li90Qgly.)9ffau|^t 
taJbisfuUdgiiifttioii*  Ue sto])fi«d 6^ amg}^ lA6P)^t, 
80oaa('A6  attliwe  the  uraQdev^al  a«fmra(9y.'¥fil^i  whjich 
fa90)ri  Jiad  knpreaMd  ufton  tk^bodilyifl^  the  p<^H- 
liaaitiacix)f  .dioM.atid  poature  of  the-il}u«(lpnoua.pQ^. 
Sensible,  hoveveir^i  of  the  ddlu^im,  beiftil  noj^^- 
tinlflnt' save  that  of/ifoiider  atthe  ^utiamdinary  ac- 
cunlefvVof.the.iesenUanee,  and  steppedoitwyttfrds.  tio- 
wanisi  tb0  figoie,  whieh  reaolm^l  itae]4otojli^(4p- 
pit»cbfli»>  into  the  variouis  nm^fsmhk  9frffhHiihi?9f^s 
cgmjpfaiQd...  Theati  w&Ki  mcvely  a  flore«iiiT^u|pd^hy 
gaeatsedati^i.sbasEtof  plaids^  and  smcbo#lh0r  a^^ioles 
Jl^iiiaitaDjriMaiaiiiid  in-  a  oaunit^ jetntomaiewhaU./'  . 
.  (Piitthia|«Hrt;j9f^the  subject,.!  sbaU^y  add  the 
fidloviiigt esim]^^  whieh  Ihaverecevved  from  Dr. 
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Andrew  Combe.  A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  his,  had 
in  his  house  a  number  of  phrenological  casts,  among 
which  was  particularly  conspicuous  a  bust  df  Curtran. 
A  servant  girl  belonging  to  the  family,  after  under- 
going great  fittigue,  awoke  early  one  morning,  and 
beheld  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  the  apparition  of  Cur- 
.  ran.  He  had  the  same  pale  and  cadaverou!s  aspect 
as  in  the  bust,  but  he  was  now  dressed  in  u  »^lor*s 
jacket,  and  his  face  was  decorated  with  an  immense 
pair  of  whiskers.  In  a  state  of  extreme  terror  she 
awoke  h^  fellow-servant,  and  asked  whether  she  did 
not  see  the  spectre.  She,  however,  saw  nothings  and 
endeavoured  to  rally  her  out  of  her  alarm  ;'^— but  the 
other  persisted  in  the  reality  of  the  apparition,  which 
continued  visible  for  several  minutes.  The  gentle- 
man, it  appears,  at  that  time  kept  a  pleasure  yacht, 
the  seamen  belonging  to  which  were  ficquently  in 
the  house.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  origin  of  the 
sailorV  dress  in  which  the  speoire  app^red  ;-^-and 
the  immense  whiskers  had  also  probably  been  bor- 
rowed from  one  of  these  occasional  visitors. 

To  the  same  principle  we  are  pvobsibly  to  lefeir  the 
stories  of  the  apparitions  of  murdered  persons,  hfaunt- 
ing  the  murderer,  until  he  was  driven  to  give  him- 
self up  to  justice :  many  examples  of  this  kii^  are 
on  record.  Similar  efi^ts  have  resulted  in  other  si- 
tuarions  from  intense  mental  excitement.  A  gentle- 
man mentioned  by  I>r.  ConoUy,  when  in  greit  dan- 
ger of  being  wrecked  in  a  boat  on  the  Eddystcme 
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took&j  satd.he  actually  saw  his  family  at  the  moment. 
Ija  sMuilsM*  circumstances  of  extreme  and  immediate 
dai^ger,  others  have  described  the  history  of  their 
pa^t  lives  being  represented  to  them  in  such  a  vivid 
i^anneT)  that  at  a  single  glance  the  whole  was  before 
them^,  without  the  power  of  banishing  the  impression^ 
Of,  this  I  have  received  a  very  remarkable  example^ 
in  the  case  of  a  naval  officer,  who  fell  overboard  and 
was  taken  up  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  from 
which  he  was  recovered  by  the  usual  means.  In 
giving  an  account  of  his  feelings,  he  stated  his  only 
distinct  recollection  to  be, — that,  in  the  act  of  drown* 
ing,  as  it  might  correctly  be  called,  the  whole  events 
of  bis  past  life  were  represented  to  him  at  the  instant 
in  the  most  clear  and  striking  manner. 

To  this^  head  we  are  also  to  refer  some  of  the 
stories  of  second  sight, — namely,  by  supposing  that 
they  consisted  of  spectral  illusions  arising  out  of 
strong  m^ital  impression,  and. by  some  natural  coin- 
cidence fulfilled  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
seesi  in  regard  to  dreams.  Many  of  these  anecdotes 
are  evidently  embellished  and  exaggerated  ;  but  the 
following  I  have  received  from  a  most  respectable 
cleifgjman,  as  being  to  his  personal  knowledge  strictly 
tru^.  In  one  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  a 
coi^g^cegataon  was  assembled  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
and  in .  immediate  expectation  of  the  appearance  of 
the  olexgyifiasks  when  a  man  started  up,  uttered  a 
£cream,  and  stood  looking  to  the  pulpit,  with  a  coun- 
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t^TLstkfye  le^iessivtf  of  t^itof.  As  >ii^tf^%£/  fel#n«!^d 
be  pteviileJ-on  t6  fcpeak,  he  k!Mkim^^^f  Ikf^fM 
ndt  k^'tfie  ttinkter  in  the  |fu]>|^,  ^^^ttlM  %[i^>b 
sh'roiid'I'^-^A  few  mititii^  afUeir'ifcfe  mkmft4iioe^o(^ 

ing'S'i/iidd;^?  "  •''•  "•  '  ••  ^  'i  ....d  mio«  rh^imi 
^^'  effedt 'bf  opkttr  fa  well  Ittio^H  'irf  ^ilii^^m 
MptVdMolti^iif't6  &ie  viAm' (it  timij^mi  fer 
imagiiikHdn^:  several  striking  exam^feskT^flris^l 
be'^b^iJa  Iii  the  Cdnffessions  bf  tin  0^iu*i%afe. 
'thWe  ate  iti  general  affied,  or  actually  ^lkittoitet','*^to 
the  d^iii^iotid  of  delirium,  bmth^  ki^'^Mttn^^Mtte 
ehth-^l^  of  a  'different  nature.  My  re^i^ted  tifkbd, 
the  late  Br.  Gregory,  was  accustomM 'f^'^i&ie'a 
remdi4tkl]ftd1tiiUtice  which  occuri^d  to  Mltts^Ifi^'-'He 
had  gone  to  the  north  country  by  sea,  'to'^iktl^'hldy, 
a  near  relatiqn,  in  whom  he  felt  deeply  interested, 
^^^o^V^'fn  an  advanced' state  t>F  V^sui^j^on. 
i^  leilM^^'^oiii  tW^^i^,  h^  hM  «ak«jtf'tt''«bbdy#ke 
6:(ki'oHitiAithvttn;'wit}i  the  fieW'-rf^prtveiiiftliS^ita- 

wh^n'  tile  HigAi^  of  tile  hAf  ajpt^eared  b«fiM«ft»^ 
^<^  dtytShcfe'&'^ftianiier  dMt  her^'i^ual  j^KybiM^  &^d 
-hot  likk  1^^  more  viyidV'"^e^%a8">^f«^  tfiiilLe, 
^d'^mily-'^^ibld  thki^  it^Wte  A'^fiaiittiifif^jp^ftdtli^ 
by  i3je  o]^te,  iillUng  wiUi  hik  it^Leh^m&iitAIM^, 
lUt  he  was  utiable'-biy  any  effivifl'to  htinA  Otm^^Mn. 
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mM9^^  W^9fr»i80, 1  attewdW  ft  gwtlewj^  «fig?f^ 

JaijiJB  g^irt^,  1w^,whi<?h  often  (9^^  ip^^^xf^uQing 
^hep^on  fefjCW  AT^tcjilftl  nigb^s, .  t^  ,|)as8ed,  b^jf^re 

jtglm^i^pl,  c<?^nep«e4  with  c^rjl»i^.ppcui7;?pf  e§>Ji^h 

burgh  some  time  before.  The  characte]p^^j^]:Vf^^4^ 
§a4^^i^u,^itb  .^U  the  regularity  ;|nd.J¥j.yid[if^^ 
.^  ^\^^t^l  exliibitiQii :  he  heard,  thj?ii:^«(]jr\]^^tfpn, 
»iKl4wg«p^«»bes  that  were  ocMjasiowallyj^^f^^^^s^ 
;p^,,wjii<^  weie  in  rhyme ;  an4  h^  4i?tipp%r-^^?^" 
^^oW4  wgj^a^d  Tiext. d^y,  h^^  j^s^)ji^^,.|^Qm 
rtiWf rPpeticsJ  ^sio»s.  H^  iWp-s ,^uitf;.^;^^j^,  ajnd 
i^H^  f^^^  th4»  the  wh9Je»,YS^^,jphau^§^;j.and 
li^.,?i^ft^kfd,,  iiVt»  whenL  he  .ppi^v^gfl  Jpp  /fJ^^^.^fJie 
.w|sio^rY;^i^ed,t .^t  instantly,  rc-aHgt?ftr^,^i^j3f}pyer 

^:ySlu«Wn?Rri3^(|tl^e.c^s^i^ri?e,;in^^^ 

'>Elw^  ^^^e%.^^  ffnnegion,  ^^^wj^j/?]^  ^j  ^jse, 

o«Wb«^«»S|rjpfif^  «I^I^tiff  or  ifl%jni^tf?ryf;^a- 

p|#W»feT«§ffie4w^,.qjjJepti(^;    and  ^ejr   3{e,  yery 

ift«9u§at  ite.  ]^  affi^on  call^  dpljyi^p  tipmens. 
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which  is  produced  by  a  continued  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Dr.  Gregory  used  to  mention  in  his  lec- 
tures a  gentleman  liable  to  epileptic  fits,  in  whom 
the  paroxysm  was  generally  preceded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak,  who 
seemed  to  come  up  to  him,  and  strike  him  on  the 
head  with  her  crutch ;  at  that  instant,  he  fell  down 
in  the  fit.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  in  this  case 
a  sudden  attack  of  headach  connected  with  the  acces- 
sion of  the  paroxysm,  and  that  this  led  to  the  vision 
in  the  same  manner  as  bodily  feelings  give  rise  to 
dreams.  One  of  the  most  singular  cases  on  record, 
of  spectral  illusions  referable  to  this  class,  is  that  of 
Nicolai,  a  bookseller  in  Berlin,  as  described  by  him- 
self, and  quoted  by  Dr.  Ferriar.  By  strong  mental 
emotions,  he  seems  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  state 
bordering  upon  mania ;  and,  while  in  this  condition, 
was  haunted  constantly,  while  awake,  for  several 
months,  by  figures  of  men,  women,  animals,  and 
birdsi  A  similar  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Alder- 
ston  ;* — a  man,  who  kept  a  dram-shop,  saw  a  sol- 
dier endeavouring  to  force  himself  into  his  house  in 
a  menacing  manner ;  and,  in  rushing  forward  to  pre- 
vent him,  he  was  astonished  to  find  it  a  phantom. 
He  had  afterwards  a  succession  of  visions  of  persons 
long  dead,  and  others  who  were  living.  This  man 
was  cured  by  bleeding  and  purgatives ;  and  the  source 
of  his  first  vision  was  traced  to  a  quarrel  which  he 
•  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  vol.  vi. 
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had,  some  time  before,  with  a  drunken  soldier.  A 
gejxtieman  firom  America,  who  is  also  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Alderston,  was  seised  with  severe  headach,  and 
coipplained  of  troublesome  dreams ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  had  distinct  visions  of  his  wife  and  family, 
whom  he  had  left  in  America.  In  the  state  of  de- 
lirimn  treme^ns,  such  visions  are  common,  and  as* 
sujEpi^  a  variety  of  forms.  I  have  known  a  patient 
desj^ribe  distinctly  a  dance  of  fairies,  going  on  in  the 
floor  of  the  apartment,  and  give  a  most  minute  ao^ 
count  of  their  figures  and  dresses. 

Similar  phantasn^s  occur  in  various  forms,  in  fe« 
bri}e  diseases.  A  lady  whom  I  attended  some  years 
ago,  on  account  of  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
chest»  awoke  her  husband  one  night,  at  the  com-*- 
mencement  of  her  disorder,  and  begged  him  to  get 
up  instantly.  She  said  she  had  distinctly  seen  a 
man  enter  the  apartment,  pass  the  foot  of  her  bed, 
and  go  into  a  closet  which  entered  from  the  oppo- 
site, side  of  the  room.  She  was  quite  awake,  and 
fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  appearance; 
and,  even  after  the  closet  was  examined,  it  was 
found  almost  impossible  to  convince  her  that  it  was 
a  delusion.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  this 
kind  on  record.  The  writer  in  the  Christian  Ob- 
seryer^  lately  referred  to,  mentions  a  lady,  who, 
during  a  severe  illness,  repeatedly  saw  her  father, 
who  resided  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles, 
come  to  her  bedside,  and,  withdrawing  the  curtain,. 


from  a  majsk^tn  ;was  deeply.  ^cj9te41?j.  ^j.jayst,^^^- 
^^a^^SSfW  ^^^pllWfft  Uj^t,,  which  h^  ^Wgh^  he 
^^jUgQji.  tihj^,|o^  an4  hy  an  a]^eaw?x^^  Jgi^  ^ 

]i^gg^  ^jf^jr]jifmd^xi^  ag^tat^  during;  ^9,,eppi- 
»fc;vF¥'  W«?4  /«TJ^K  typhus  feypr,  i^e^  .PFe^- 
ij^  ^)^  liM^W^Voi^Qod,  and  died  in  ab<»it  ten  ^j^s. 
It^^i^  #e^9T^  a^^Q^taiiied  that  9n  th^  joxi^i^iipg 
efx^e  ^y  A^  tjhje  pipposed  vision,  before  he  left  ^offi^, 
]^;J^fp^l{4f^n9d  Qf  hc^adadb  and  Ung^oc  ^  ^ 
there, C9p  ^.nQj^ouht  that  the  spectral  appea^n^e 
1^^  c(^n«f^  with  tbo  commenceni^t  oi  the  feyer. 
-«fEnt^ieIy.apa^go:us  to  this^  byt  still  more  ftxiking 
in^^fsi  tcjjy^nnift^nccy^  is  a  case  which  I  haye  jepeiyed 
f^Q^an.f^inent  medical  friend ;  and  th^  ^lAvll^t  of 
itvi^  a.^ij>^r.xc|latiQ^  pf  his  own,  a  ladyr.ahwt.^ifty 
9/^m  9?  .ftglEj*  ..P».,f0;ui»ing  one  fv^^g.  froja,  a 
^t^uf^^^tm^^-}^^  a. dad:  xoom»  to  lay  asid^  ^^^e 
Pl^  rfifeff  driR^^  w|ien  1^  saw  di»tiniB%  he^  her 

lifted  and  a  dart  in  his  hand.  He  instantly^  f^^fg^  a 
hW(r  aAihe^  wdtji^  ^e^d^rt,  whi«h.  sc^^iedftp  stp:^  her 
mjlJli^M  sij^ .  f];^e.s^Q,^>ij^lf'S^  w#f(.»^^^h 
S^fpti  ntflomj^nied  %«yi5iptog|ft,^f  «4iipwf^^ 

&9r-fifffc^Y  y'^'  ^^^  visim.  i»^i;e^^  ^^^  hfi^ 
mind,  that,  even  for  some  time  after  her  recovery, 
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sHfe  Auld^abt'p&s'flle  dctor  rf  tlie^ttJoAl  in ' wMaii^tt 
tJHffiWijff,  SWthbiit' disc6teriTi^  agttiti61i,iii«6cli«Sg 

'  A'^higlify  mteUlg^nt  ftierf,  ^tmiTati(etra*k^«^. 
tA  f^t^'^go;  in  a  mild  Ikrt  v^'firAtfacffea^fe^, 
44thotlt'flaiftutn,  hadfte^etib&tervtewi^Wlflias^- 
tirifl  vfettbr/who  pteseiirted  the  tfppetotoofef'fef^to'tjld 
aiilPgr'^-Bi^ed  man,  of  a^'itKKSt'bfenigttiii*  ifeji^. 
HK'Visitsiirtere  always  conducted' eiaWly  ilt  flie'sfeihe 
lAaiittfef  :''fr6' etrtered  tlW  tobte  by  a  *#6cw  ^ifli  -iifte 
trti^'dtre'ieftlhand  side  of  the  h€^d,  passed  itle  'tod  fef 
thg'lied/  atid  fitted  himself  On  a  di^  dh  '£he  'K^tH;. 
hdbd  itfde:  he  then  fixed  his  eye's  ttpdn  lih^ '^tie^t 
trtffi'dit  ^pression  of  intense  inteiffest "aiid  pity*,  liiit 
never  spoke;  eontinued  distinctly  vit^lefbr' i^ome 
sedifids;  and  llien  seemed  to  Vani^  ihtir  istit:  ^His 
visits  were  sometimes  repeated  daily 'ffef'tevferkt^da^s, 
bnt  sometithes  he  missed  a  day  t — tiA  "Ae  !a]^{^eto- 
ante 'cohtinned  for  several  weeks.  Thd'sam^  gehtle- 
mkii^  (^another  occasion,  wheh  !n  p^ei^  li^iKh, 
A^Hm^bk  his  parlour  in  the  evetti%  S^^^st1(|lMl|^, 
lA  the  comer  of  the  ro6m,  a  feiftialfe  i^te  »te^ia 
bieAdilig  posture,  who  eont&otd  ^is^ld' ft^^^v«bl 

'^  i^lii'My,  l^hose-cfiese  is'nten^nf^-'iilr'^lh^  1KI&1- 
'btb-^  J^i^alof  Si^nee'ferApitl  18£i0i^  Mr^*^iBLn 
•  illttsitiii'aSfe^g*  both  %ht  tuibl  U^iriif^.'^^Ste  i^^t- 
^a^  4ieteili 4le^  hui^anl^s'voiee  calMtig  to^h^  1^ ba&e, 
^  V^tftmau^a^mti  room ;  antl^n  i«^'t^aiibr 
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saw  his  figure  most  distinctly  standing  before  the  fire 
in  the  drawing-room,  when  he  had  left  the  house  half 
an  hour  before.  She  went  and  sat  down  within  two 
feet  of  the  figure,  supposing  it  to  be  her  huabaiiid, 
and  was  greatly  astonished  that  he  did  not  answer 
when  she  spoke  to  him.  The  figure  continued  visi- 
ble for  several  minutes,  then  moved  towards  a  win- 
dow at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  there  disap- 
peared. A  few  days  after  this  appearance,  she  saw 
the  figure  of  a  cat  lying  on  the  hearth-rug ;  and,  on 
another  occasion,  while  adjusting  her  hair  before  a 
mirror,  late  at  night,  she  saw  the  countenance  of  a 
friend,  dressed  in  a  shroud,  reflected  from  the  mirror, 
as  if  looking  over  her  shoulder.  This  lady  had  been, 
for  some  time,  in  bad  health,  being  affected  with 
pectoral  complaints,  and  much  nervous  debility. — 
A  remarkable  feature  of  this  case  was  the  illusion  of 
hearing ;  and  of  this  I  have  received  another  exam- 
ple from  a  medical  friend  in  England.  A  clergyman, 
aged  fifty-six,  accustomed  to  full  living,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  vomiting,  vertigo,  and  ringing  in  his  ears, 
and  continued  in  rather  an  alarming  condition  far 
several  days.  During  this  time;  he  had  the  sound 
in  his  ears  of  tunes  most  distinctly  played,  and  in 
accurate  succession.  This  patient  had,  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  remarkable  condition  of  vision,  such  as 
I  have  not  heard  of  in  any  other  case.  All  objects 
appeared  to  him  inverted.  This  peculiarity  continu- 
ed three  days,  and  then  ceased  gradually  ; — the  ob- 
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jects  by  degrees  changing  their  position,  first  to  the 
horiz^ontal,  and  then  to  the  erect. 

V.  To  thesfe  sources  of.  spectral  illusions,  we  are 
to  add,  though*  not  connected  with  our  present  sub- 
ject, those  which  originate  in  pure  misconception ; 
the  imagination  working  up  into  a  spectral  illusion 
something  which  is  really  a  very  trivial  occurrence. 
Of  this  class  is  an  anecdote  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hib- 
bert,  of  a  whole  ship's  company  being  thrown  into 
the  utmost  state  of  consternation,  by  the  apparition 
of  a  cook  who  had  died  a  few  days  before.  He  was 
distinctly  seen  walking  a-head  of  the  ship,  with  a 
peculiar  gait,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  when 
alive,  from  having  one  of  his  legs  shorter  than  the 
other.  On  steering  the  ship  toward  the  object,  it 
was  found  to  be  a  piece  of  floating  wreck.  A  story 
referable  to  the  same  principle  is  related  by  Dr.  Fer- 
riar : — A  gentleman  travelling  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  was  conducted  to  a  bedroom  which  was  re- 
ported to  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  had 
there  committed  suicide.  In  the  night  he  awoke 
under  the  influence  of  a  frightful  dream,  and  found 
himself  sitting  up  in  bed  with  a  pistol  grasped  in  his 
right  hand.  On  looking  round  the  room,  he  now 
discovered,  by  the  moonlight,  a  corpse  dressed  in  a 
shroud  reared  against  the  wall,  close  by  the  window  ; 
the  features  of  the  body,  and  every  part  of  the  funeral 
apparel  being  perceived  distinctly.     On  recovering 
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from  the  first  impulse  of  terror,  so  far  as  to  investi* 
gate  the  source  of  the  phantom,  it  was  found  to  be 
produced  by  the  moonbeams  forming  a  long  bright 
image  through  the  br.oken  win^w. — Two  esteemed 
friends  of  mine,  while  travellifig  in  the  Highlands, 
had  occasion  to  sleep  in  separate  beds  in  one  apart- 
ment. One  of  them,  having  awaked  in  the  night, 
saw,  by  the  moonlight,  a  skeleton  hanging  from  the 
head  of  his  friend'^s  bed, — every  part  of  it  being  per- 
ceived in  the  most  distinct  manner.  He  instantly 
got  up  to  investigate  the  source  of  the  illusion,  and 
found  it  to  be  produced  by  the  moonbeams  falling 
upon  the  drapery  of  the  bed,  which  had  been  thrown 
back,  in  some  unusual  manner,  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  weather.  He  returned  to  bed,  and  soon 
fell  asleep.  But  having  awaked  again  some  time 
after,  the  skeleton  was  still  so  distinctly  befopre  lij^^  that 
he  could  noji.  sl^ep  without  again  getting,  i^  tp  Uace 
the  origin  of  the  phantom.  Determined  m^t  to,  be 
disturbed  a.,$h,^d  time,  he  now  lvpught,,^w3?^,the 
c\urt^  i^ft^.its  u^ual  state,  and  the  skeleton  ^pp^ed 
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TyrEBBbas  been  much  dififereiice  of  dpInJitr' siincmg 
phflttiopheY^,  in  i-egard  to  the  place  which  tnttficihe 
is  6ntitled't<r  hold  among  the  phydcaV  sbifeifcfes ;  for, 
while  oh(&  has  maintained' that  it  *^*reytil^ii^'oii  an 
eternal  t)asiy,  and  has  within  it  th^  p(ket  Jf  flying  to 
perfection,^  it  has  been  distinctly  ass^erffed'by  atibthfar, 
that  "  almost  the  only  resource  of  medicin%'  is  the 
art  of  conjecturing.''  "The  following  apologue,'' 
says  D'AIembert,  "  made  by  a  physician,  a  man  of 
wit  and  of  philosophy,  represents  very  well  the  state 
of  that  science.  <  Nature,'  says  he,  *  is  fighting  with 
the  disease ;  a  blind  man  armed  with  a  club,  that  is 
the  physician,  comes  to  settle  the  difference.  He 
first  tries  to  make  peace ;  when  he  cannot  accomplish 
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striken J;hg  jjis^jse^p,  he,kiU|fc  th^^disf^  ; ti^iimdit^iees 
nature^.^kiUs^tvire.";''  ''^AUMi^^i^n^  JJijr&iBi«k;'' 
says  the  s.aine  F^ite^  ^ V^^T! 0?^ I?/ JTtJi  i  gijirti^fflfthlfinfi  i 
had'.exe^ci^d  fqr, th^^jr  ygaKjf,  ^md»  l-i  t»i.  WMtied 
of  gues3ing^\'\, /,  ^  .  ,     .-'/•:     a«    'Cini^'' 

tfejneJ)oth,%.,tl}e  plfilofi^h*^  a%^;i|h^iin«Mi|^ 
deepljr  fejt^b^f.  tj^e  pwtic^li  pl^.^i^«ievib  (rfiprfdbiJy 
exercise^of  his.jai:t.^.  It  beyoyne^,  jfejjgffiWW^iBviP- 
quiry  of  the  utmost  importance, — what  the  soantes 
cf  tl^is  ^^nperj^jp^j:.  ar^, — ^whf  r(},;tl|afe||«tla»  wfiTour 
researches  ^t  T\'hich  its  iailtiencd  ^i:^giiiiWftf7(ppib  ^ifen 
we  arrive, > at  this  point,  what*  t^ /iniftwl*  aWK>by 
which  It  may,be  diminished.       '       <»  .--jt???  !*->«? 

Thq',perfi^cl^^^uAi£»rmityof.aU  the  pbAlP«|D9-^ 
nature,  .^^  ^^ve  s^^u^  to  Ue  ,t^^jt<>ttiM|ili«i  «£  the 
certamty  of  results  in  physical  scionaci* :.  iJM^niiiea 
the  jprder  ^nd  T^lations  of  thfifi^  pb^afmi^nar  kuve 
once  1been  ascertained,  we  calcukie  wkh  4oi|fttttto^ 
that  they  will  continue  to  obseivc  ihe>i»§m»  border. 
Proceeding  uppn  this  confidence^  »<r4«li<Mts  irifatteh 
have  been  observed  regnrdiog.thei  hi^aftiijF  boiini, 
the  astronomer  foretells  their  posilbeBs  eviti  at  'very 
distant  periods.  lu  the  same  fiiaunejs^  tb^ch^niis^ 
having  ascertained  the  acjiims  wjkich  t*k#fliM»«iwB 
certain  substances  are  'bcottght  iate  oontnil»  %ad  the 
new  combinatiiOiis  which  foUow,  deeidea  widi  •  oanft- 
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aM  twnglil  tagtilMr,  the  mom  aedoBi  will  uke 
pkM,  Md  wiB  be  fiiUoired  by  the  me  eonbiMttoiis . 
Tkim  iiBdlili>N,  wtAA  Kat  ^t  the  fiwackiMii  of  all 
fiOMae,  tve  bavt  leen  to  be  an  ori^;iiial  ar  ioatiiictive 
princ^k,  «id  not  the  rasult  of  experience ;  but  it  is 
the  poavinee^  eaperiance  to  aaeertain  die  panieular 
aafMMM  to  wUflii  it  »ay  be  appKed;  in  other 
wefda»  to  i&^lngmA  eoaaal  rdatkma  aad  MquaMes, 
kam  theoe  irhich  we  ai«  entitled  to  eooonder  at  voku. 


The  aaedlrtaitttjr  of  medidne  leiolmi  itidf  eltieAy 
iaia  an  appaient  want  of  diat  umlbiniiity  of  pbeno- 
mm^  wladi  is  ae  remarkable  in  other  biaadiei  of 
phyaieal  aaMiice.  There  are,  in  partieolar,  two  de- 
partaaifita  of  our  taquiriei,  in  whidi  we  frel  omti&tt- 
ally  Ao  aAet  of  this  want  of  uBifermity,-^the  eha- 
laeMVB  obmI  the  piogNas  of  disease, — and  the  action 
of  eartafMl  agents  upon  the  body. 

Sinee  medieine  was  first  cultivated  as  a  scirace,  a 
leadiag  object  rf  attention  has  ever  been,  to  ascertain 
the  eharaeien  or  Kymptoms  by  whidi  particular  in- 
termd  dioeaaes  are  indicated,  and  by  whidi  they  are 
di^mgaidied  from  odier  diseases  which  resemble 
theaa.  But,  with  the  accumulated  experience  of 
ages  bearing  upon  this  important  sulgect,  our  ex^ 
tettdod  olMKTvatMm  has  only  served  to  convince  us 
hww  da&aait  we  are  in  this  department,  and  how 
often,  evan  in  the  first  step  of  our  progress,  we  are 
2d 
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left  to  conjecture.  A  writer  of  high  eminence  has 
even  hazarded  the  assertion^  that  those  peis(»s  are 
most  confident  in  regard  to  the  characters,  of  disease, 
whose  knowledge  is  most  limited,  and  that  more 
extended  observation  generally  leads  to  doubt.  After 
showing  the  imcertainty  of  the  symptoms  which  are 
usually  supposed  to  indicate  effusion  in  the  thorax, 
Morgagni  adds  the  remarkable  assertion  to  which  I 
here  allude  :-*-^^  qui  enim  pluia  corpora  iuKpexerunt, 
hi  saltern,  cum  illi  nil  dubitant,  ipsi  dubitara  didi- 
cerunt.'^^  If  such  uncertainty  hangs  over  our  know* 
ledge  of  the  characters  of  disease,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  at  least  an  equal  degree  of.  uneectainty 
attends  its  progress.  We  have  learned,  lor  exaM{iIe, 
the  various  modes  by  which  internal  inflammation 
terminates,— as  resolution,  suppuration,  gan^ene, 
adhesion,  and  efiusion ;  but,  in  regard  to  a  particular 
ease  of  inflammation  which  is  befixre  us,  how  Httle 
notion  can  we  form  of  what  will  be  its  progtess,  or 
how  it  will  terminate. 

An  equal,  or  even  a  more  remarkable  uncertainty, 
attends  all  our  researches  on  the  seeoad  head  to 
which  I  have  referred,^^the  aetion  of  external  agents 
upon  the  body.  These  engage  our  attentioa  in  two 
respects, — as  eause&of  disease,  and  as  remedies  ;  and, 
in  both  these  views,  the  action  of  them,  is  fbaught 
with  the  highest  degree  of  uncertainty.  In  regard 
to  the  action  of  external  agents  as  causes  of  disease, 
we  may  take  a  single  example  in  the  e&cta  of  oold. 
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Of  six  insdiriduals  who  have  been  exposed  to  t(Ad  in 
the  same  degree,  and,  so  &r  as  we  ean  judge,  under 
die  same  crrctttn&tanees,  one  may  be  seized  with  in- 
flattinxation  of  the  kings,  one  with  diarrheea,  and  one 
with  rheumatism,  while  three  may  escape  without 
any  injury.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  uncertainty 
in  ii^rd  to  the  action  of  remedies.  One  case 
appears  to  yield  with  readiness  to  the  remedies  that 
are  employed  ;  on  anothefy  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  to  be  of  the  same  natmie,  no  effect 
is  produced  in  arresting  its  fatal  progress ;  while  a 
third,  which  threatened  to  be  equally  formidable^ 
^ippears^to  cease  without  the  operation  of  any  rem^y 
atalL 

Widi  these  complicated  sources  of  uncertainty^ 
whidr  meet  v^  at  every  step  in  our  medical  inquiries, 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  contrast  the  perfect  uni- 
formity of  phenomena,  on  a  confidence  in  which  we 
proceed  in  other  departments  of  science.  When  we 
mix  together  pieces  of  zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water, 
we  pronounce  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the  water 
will  be  decomposed,  hydrogen  evolved,  the  metal 
oxidated,  the  oxide  dissolved,  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
produced;  we  pronounce  with  equal  confidence  en 
all  the  properties,  mechanical  and  chemical,  of  the 
now  compound  which  is  thus  to  be  formed  ;  and  in 
no  case  have  we  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  exact 
occurrence  of  every  step  in  this  complicated  process. 
With  what  different  feelings  we  cootemplate,  in  its 
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—its  probiiW^^i;^gTa^,TOd^^rf^?^  fP4,'J*«' 

effect  which  our  remedies  are  likely  to  produce  in 

pcriew^tb««,p.,;.  I    .     -..• >    .„r.  MM.fr  o;  gjuolt 

lily  with'»irtiirffci¥^  ^f^^r)tai^.thj?,  tpn^,  ^^I^W%  W* 

tmdmisi^  (^  ^itmflhr.Oi^:^.Wf^,  pflGftCt^l,|C|.,%^^^C 

dfl[uwer>tn^/«af^  tp,,tl]f^  /^e  ^^^Pftfbp^ 
dwfo  to  3tite»m««lftfio»^/tcaA^^         ^Pmf  m.^ 
em^ffi|^Ti^o4^  ^piBi^9e»{%;,7t4fiifrl?P  i^yci  to 

mfettts.^^«»i^?W^»ft,in.,whi9j?^^^^^  ^ftirf>- 

etei«fi)iEf1^»uff^<Wis^9^  ^pw|5^i^4a(fi?<%  ^^r, 
-srd'^owfol^asiq^jt^  l|l^p^,.t;ij^^^^n^^j|^^ 
f«5l&«fflS«B|nty,.^H^^i^r^t^^fb^  fifppa  J^e^u^^jtce 
Mirf  Mbii^^i^^j?bifih.rW^^^y,,(^^^^ 


la  both  these  respects  we  find  in  medicine  a  d^ree 


effects  to  their  true  causes,  and  csMt^l^^  AfW^tnie 
effects.  This  difficulty  has  already  heen  illustrated, 
&f  ife  '^Aitfe '^tiis^^e^rtffig^d^  ^d8«r*e^ifto^^ent 
iS(^a^k  a^n^i^t  di^ease^V'^M^'^t^  tfebaS^^IM  ftOrp^imd 
'ISf  d^S^  sdeMui^t6-mime  todte^tSe/Usir  rf  a 
fe&^^,  VNich,'  &  a  sitti&r  easl^sl^  m  f90dudirdie 
^^tr-%eite^t.  -Whfeh^^i^  fihNl-dui?i-tesieafohes 
tlli^efeSttilAerdl  wftft  utiee'ttgfti«^;  il^  d&ii«a«/^4teoin 

'feLitlbii^i  %  Tiieias  of -di^^t'exfcrilH^n*;  *tt«^«re 
oblig^a  tif  thist  chifeflj^  td -ffife  «ie#'c#iir«»^^|jfel3Siw«- 
tiofa;  a^the'Velatitrtis  Happen*  tii^fefe  fn^esfentWp to '^is. 
fefeiiiy  jM'toncl&M3«*  sft-e^^toW^^PtfSW 
ittiy  Ke'iibKg^' 'ib  ^'  6h  'tHj^h^'antejigr<j,3^,.Qe?  of 
oSs^Wiiti&il^;^ li^die  w^' atri^fe  fJrf^^Attyir«id«oivhich 
tre  M^io'^Hfef  tferthy  of''c6M<^  also 

^ris^'^h^ '^^at  t^^iktion[4^  gmpmpktiA  find 
pi^m^hii^^'  e^^c^lukidni^;  'fi^m  whi^h'llAl^ical  ^eUce 
H^i'iAiiffirea^i^iAicfi't^'d^^^^  ''Pdr,v^^  sttsk^aon- 
clu^Ml^^Ai^'Utoti^Ut''fdr#di  wMi  coi^fid^t^,  al  long 

^lie&^  fa!lk;^;'^k'kigUf' I^v^%eei»  i^iilfeldtit^  ftv>afieer- 
tammg'ihe  ti^th.  '  T&  fiifa  i^pect,  We  «tte  <fce  fe- 
markable  difference  between  mediciitle^'litld^tlie  purely 
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physical  sciences ;  as,  in  the  latter,  a  single  experiment 
may  often  be  sufficient  to  overturn  the  most  plausible 
hypothesis,  or  to  establish  one  which  has  been  pro- 
posed only  in  conjecture. 

II.  Even  after  we  have  ascertained  the  true  re^ 
lations  and  tendencies  of  things,  we  are  constantly 
liable  to  disappointment  in  medicine,  when  we  en<- 
deavour  to  produce  certain  results  by  bringing  these 
tendencies  into  action.  This  arises  from  the  silent 
operation  of  a  new  order  of  causes,  by  which  the 
phenomena  of  disease  are  varied  and  modified ;  and 
by  which  the  action  of  external  agents  is  aided,  modi- 
fied, or  counteracted,  in  a  manner  which  altogether 
eludes  our  researches.  The  causes  which  thus  ope- 
rate, are  certain  powers  in  the  living  body  itself,  the 
action  of  which  is  entirely  beyond  our  control ;  and 
others  arising  out  of  the  peculiarities  of  age,  sex,  tem- 
perament of  body  and  mind,  and  mental  emotions ; 
constituting  a  class  of  agents  of  a  most  powerf^il  kind, 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  combined 
operation.  It  is  farther  to  be  kept  in  view,  that 
these  various  agents  may  be  acring  together,  or  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  or  under  a  variety  of  combi- 
nations ;  and  that,  in  reference  to  our  attempts  to  act 
upon  the  body  by  remedies,  they  may  be  operating 
in  concert  with,  or  in  opposition'  to,  these  attempts. 
Henee  arises  a  most  extensive  source  of  uncertainty^ 
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in  all  OUT  invegtigations,  of  which  it  is , impossible  to 
caiei:dftte  the  efifect  or  the  extent.  Hence  also  arises 
that  apparent  want  of  nniformity  in  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  by  which  we  are  so  much  impeded  in  our 
researches  ;  and  that  want  of  uniformity  in  the  action 
of  remedies^  by  which  our  efibrts  in  medicine  are  so 
often  disappointed. 

III.  Another  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  prac- 
tical art  of  medicine,  is  the  difficulty  which  we  find 
in  applying  to  new  cases  the  knowledge  which  we 
have  acquired'  from  observation.  This  application 
is  made  upon  the  principle  either  of  experience  or 
analogy.  We  are  said  to  proceed  upon  experience, 
when  thfe  circumstances  in  the  new  case  are  the  same 
as  in  those  cases  from  which  out  knowledge  was  de- 
rived. When  the  circumstances  are  not  the  same, 
but  similar,  we  proceed  upon  analogy  ;  and  our  con- 
fidence in  the  result  is  weaker  than  when  we  pro- 
ceed upon  experience.  The  mote  numerous  the 
points  of  resemblance  are,  the  greater  is  our  con- 
fidence, because  it  approaches  the  more  nearly  to 
that  which  we  derive  from  experience ;  and  the  fewer 
the  points  of  resemblance  are,  our  confidence  is  more 
and  more  diminished.  When,  in  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine,^ we  apply  to  new  cases  the  knowledge  ac* 
quired  firom  others,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  of 
the  same  nature,  the  difficulties   are   so  great,   that 
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be  said  to  act  upon  experience,  as  we  do  in  #|b^^^ 
partments  of  science.  For  we  have  not  the  means  of 
drteia»iik^^jfit||j0«ltairtly5».  Art,^  <fn|ie 

diiKabfiBtbtiJMbH  0||?dJb«ii^t^t,y  ^(l^^  ^m€mh 
stances  which  enter  into  the  character  of  the  afl^i 
tion,  are  in  any  two  cases  precisely  the  same :  and, 
if:jfliqr  diirfti|b^l95jWfii^iri9»l§lyy^#^W4be^«id 
to  act  from  exp«i^oijf^,.^utP»Jy^ffp%ij«iiMgrflo.3'?^ 
difficidties  and  sources  of  uncertainty,  which  meet  us 
at  every  stage  of  such  investigations,  are,  in  fact,  so 
great  and  so  numerous,  that  those  who  have  had  the 
most  extensive  opportunities  of  observation  will  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge,  ^h^  our ,  pretended  experience 
must,  in  general,  sink  into  analogy,  and  even  our 

In  a  science  encumt}ered  wi&  so  many  difficulties, 
and  encompassed  by  so  many  sources  of  error,  it  is 

s%bfeI9¥4U»ft.qCit»j#¥^ei?t^.^  ^^fX^my^.^^^HP^, 
of  a  strictly  practical  nature.  ,„.,,,.  ovilBianir- 

gfrtW»fo^9i>BfiWte^i^.f(^QFii|g.;,,.,   ,,,,^  ^,^0   „.. 


fe(^*ft£  yrfj  Ic   'rjiof  liifh  jiij  3Jiif  loirio  doiiIw  g-joYLfij. 


1:  t>d  II: /J^ 


iwoHvlaii  uj  j^. 


OF  Tim.  ACQUIsmON.  AifJD  1tlffc^5^*%S^t^ 

Ai^tjfl^aii  ttqmrer  in  iny'afei?^ta«^W^(^<^% 

be*4Hag^^BP  all  Ttc*matilte  ttttttttjif^  tt^JbiiMtifeJ^ 
generalize  them.  ii.4:'.ii;-^vj  (x"  i;    i»  i. 

•M^flle  ^(^qtifeitioii'brfacfts,  it^  Seijftkii^p^fii^n 
our  own  observatidA,  aVii  paklf  W'  Hfei  ik^iii^iQr 
of  others.  The  former  source  is  necessarily  limited 
iff-^fetfeSi,'^?)iil'if  4««at  lit  imOi  ^e^iOi^^^Au 
est  confidence ;  for»  in  receiving  fiictSTHiii  kte'^t^til 
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tnony  of  others,  we  require  to  be  satisfied,  not  only 
of  the  veracity  of  the  narrators,  but  also  of  their  bn- 
bits  as  philosophical  observers,  and  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  they  have  had  of  ascertaining  the  &cts. 
In  the  degree  of  evidence  which  we  require  for  new 
facts,  we  are  also  influenced,  as  was  formerly  stated,  by 
their  probability,  or  their  accordance  with  facts  pre- 
viously known  to  us ;  and  for  facts  which  appear  to 
us  improbable,  we  require  a  higher  amount  of  testi- 
mony, than  for  those  in  accordance  with  our  previous 
knowledge.  This  necessary  caution,  however,  while 
it  preserves  us  from  credulity,  should  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  allowed  to  engender  scepticism ;  for 
both  these  extremes  are  equally  unworthy  of  a  mind 
which  devotes  itself  with  candour  to  the  discovery  of 
truth. 

In  forming  a  collection  of  facts,  therefore,  in  refer- 
ence to  any  investigation,  we  may  state  the  cautions 
to  be  observed,  and  the  errors  to  be  guarded  against, 
as  diiefly  referable  to  the  following  points  : 

I.  Receiving  facts  on  the  testimony  of  persons 
of  doubtful  veracity,  or  whom  we  suspect  of  having 
purposes  to  answer  by  disguising,  colouring,  or  mo- 
difying them. 

II.  Receiving  facts  on  the  testimony  of  persons, 
of  whom  we  have  doubts  of  their  opportunities  of 
acquiring  correct  inibrmation,  or  of  ihcir  powers  and 
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habits  of  accurate  observation :  receiving,  for  ex- 
ample,  important  statements,  on  the  authority  of 
hastj  and  superficial  observers,  or  of  incompetent 
persiHis,  not  profcssionaL 

III.  Partial  statements  of  facts,  bearing  upon  one 
view  of  a  subject,  or  one  side  of  a  question,  or  col- 
lected in  support  of  a  particular  doctrine.  This, 
irhen  simply  stated,  will  be  universally  admitted  to  be 
an  errcMT  of  the  first  magnitude  in  every  scientific  in- 
vestigation; and  yet,  I  imagine,  it  would  not  be 
difficult,  even  in  very  recent  times,  to  find  some  re- 
markable examples  of  it.  There  is,  indeed,  scarce- 
ly any  doctrine  which  may  not,  in  the  hands  of  an 
ingenious  person,  be  wrought  up,  in  this  manner, 
into  a  fair  system,  amply  supported  by  facts ;  and 
it  is  obvious,  that  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  sound  inquiry.  On  this  ground  we 
may  even  make  it  a  rule,  to  receive  with  suspicion 
the  statements  of  a  writer,  when  we  find  him  first 
proposing  his  doctrine,  and  then  proceeding  to  col*- 
lect,  from  all  quarters,  facts  in  support  of  it.  Such 
a  mode  of  investigation  must  be  considered  as  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  fair  induction ;  for  these 
lead  us  first  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  facts,  and  theai 
to  trace  the  principles  or  doctrines  which  arise  out 
of  them. 

IV.  Receiving  as  facts,  oa  which  important  con- 
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elusions  are  to  be  fpuiul^d^  circumstances  which  are 
trmaf,  inciaental,  or  loreira  tp^the  subject.     Jpor 

e^mple,.  m  the  investis^ation  of  aitections  oi  the  sm« 

"^nl^^todb  -'iv  i«^   v't'  V  §tn  i^ih     vli'wuu'r  ofii  Jo  la^ 

often  considered 


body  after  fd^u.  In  the  same  manner,  m  the  ii>- 
vestieation  ot  another  class,  of  diseases,  an  important 
place  has^p^n  assigned  to  slight  appearances  in  the 
gastro-intestihal  membrane,  wbich.  we  nave  reason  to 
believe,  are  entirely  mcidental,  and  worthy  of  no  con- 
fluence in  a  pathological  inquiry. 

y .  Receiving  as  facts  statements  wbiipli  falsely  ob- 
^in  tliat  name.  The  sources  of  fallacy  to  oe  Kejpt  in 
view  under  tnis  head  are  ctiiefly  the  following. 

/M  J^eceiving  as  facts  statements  which  are  not 
fact?  ^ut  opinions., — -A  person,  dies  after  being  af- 
teqteJ  wi'^n  ^  certain  set  of  symptoms,  and  we  find, 
pn  examination  aitev  death,  the  usual  appearances 
of ^Iiydrocephalup.  Apother  is  seized  with^. similar 
symptoms^  and  recovers.  He  is  therefore  said  to 
have  recovered  from  hydrocephalus,  and  such  a  state- 
ment is  otten  friven  as  a  medical  fact.  The  man^s 
recpi^e^^  &om  cert^  symptoms  is  a. fact;  that  he 
r^vere^  ^oni  liydrocephalus  is  not  a  fact,  but  an 
opiniqn. 

(2.)  Receiving  as  a  fact  a  statement  which  only 
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assumes,  the  relation  of  fiu;ts. — ^A  person  recovers 

-'      niir 'i  evKun^ra.off  ,   i'y.WTu  j    'J"  o;  air.  c^noi^'ij^ 
from  a  particular,  disease^  woile  he  is  vsmff  a  par- 

j»l-        .f;4f!.Jr      >i"'*^.       V.,-,..:     J,     ,^u.i:^)iu-y.^.U)tri-' 

ticular,  remedy.    .,  His  recovery  is  ascribed  to  the 


i^aiL  s  recuvery  is  a  lac^ ;   anu  inaii   ne  usea  me  je- 

•  !t  to  ..lojJKod  nil  .1  K^j  >M  v,^,,vi  M  .>'irr>.' viuLofjil-'j.'- 
medy,  is  another  fact ;  but  ,the,  connexion  o;  the  re- 

•rj  -ffij  jM  ,  ,.^,..  .,  ,,  ...^  ]  ras^Uvittf:  vbot' 
medy  with  his  recovery  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume 

•■»;7thfl!iH  iiii  .<w  '"  I-  ,  '  .'  '  .''■  h^iui^t*  (loiUi-itf-.J. 
as  a  ^t : — it  is  tracing  between  the  iactjs  u\^  reja- 

tion  oi  cause  and .  enect^ — a  piticess  ot  the  utmost 

delicacy,  and  not  |»  be  admitted  on  any  occasion  with- 

out  the  greatest  caution.  .  ^ 

(3.)  Receiving  as  facts  genetal  siaiMehts/br 'itie 

generalizatiou  of  facts.     One  of  the  most  coimnon 

examples  of  this  error  occurs,  whek  ia  state^ient  is 

given  of  a  symptom  or  set  of  symptoms  asi  certainly 

diagnostic  of  any  particular  disease,  or  oi  a  particular 


morbid  /condition  of  an  internal  organ.  Siuch  a  state- 
ment  we  hold  to  be  of  no  value,'umesswe  nave  aosp- 
iute  con^dence  in  the  narrator,  Tiotnin^rWara  to  nis 
haoits  as' a  philosophical  observer,' arid  lo' the  extent 
0^  the  observations  on  which  his  stateineht  istouna- 
edf  ijut,  with  every^  possible  adyantage  in^  these 
respects,  we  are  to  exercise  the  utmost  caption  tiefbrc 
we  receive  the  relation,  thus  stated,  as  a  jtact,;  for  it 
IS  to,  be  kept  in  mind,  that  it  is  nof  proneriy  a  fact, 
but  a  generalization  oi  ^cts.  Some  writers,  for  in- 
stance,  have  maintained  wim  much  coimdence,  that 
a  p^^rti^ular  state  of  rigidity  of  some  of  the  Ii^t)^  is 
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distmctly  efaaTactemtie  of  ramollissetnent  of  the  brain.  * 
But  farther  observation  has  shown  that  the  disease 
may  exist  without  this  symptom,  and  that  this  con- 
dition of  the  limbs  may  appear  in  eonneidon  with 
other  diseases.  Their  observation  of  facts  was  so 
far  correct,  that  this  state  oi  lim^bs  does  very  often 
accompany  ramoUissement  of  -  the  brain ;  the  error 
consisted  in  giving  it  as  a  general  fact,  or  a  fact  appli- 
cable to  all  cases  of  ramoUissement, — ^whieh  is  with- 
out foundation^  Yet  such  statements,  when  brcMight 
forward  with  confidence,  are  often  received  as  facts^ 
and  rested  upon  as  established  principles ;  and  then 
the  facts  by  which  their  fallacy  might  be  detected  are 
arpt  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

This. may  perhaps  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
prevailing  errors  in  the  modem  science  of  medicine ; 
and  it  is  indeed  astoiiiflfaing  to  observe  the  confidence 
with  which  &uch  statements  are  brought  ferwaord-,  and 
the  fiicility  with  which  they  are  received  as  equiva- 
lent to  facts,  without  attention  to  the  masiiibld  aounees 
of  fallacy  with  which  they  are  eiaeumbered.  I>oes 
a  writer,  for  example,  tell  us  he  has  ascertained  that 
the  spinal  cord  is  diseased  in  all  cases  of  Tetanus. 
If  we  knew  that  such  a  statement  had  been  founded 
on  the  careful  observation  of  a  hundred  cases,  it 
would  be  of  value ;  if  it  was  deduced  from  a  few,  its 
value  is  greatly  diminished.  But  even  if  it  had  been 
deduced  from  the  larger  number,  certain  doubts  would 
still  arise  in  considering  the  relation  thus  stated  as. 
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a  ikot.  We  should  naturally  ask  ourselves^-^was 
the  narrator  qualified  to  judge  of  the  faets  and  their 
lelations, — were  the  casefe  referred  to  all  really  cases 
rf  TetaiMiSj—were  the  appearances  in  the  cord  such 
aa  could  pic^erly  he  considered  as  indicating  disease^ 
— oc  HiigHt  any  of  them  have  been  mere  changes  of 
eolqjiiur,  or  other  incidental  appearances)  which  might 
have  taken;  plaee  after  death,  or  might  have  been 
the  e^ect  of  the  convulsion  rather  than  its  cause, — 
or  were  they  such  ehanges  as  may  be  found  in  other 
cases  without  any  symptoms  of  Tetanus?  Other 
soujTces  of  Mlacy  will  come  into  view,  if  the  state- 
ment he>  fthat  the  narrator  has  uniformly  found  a 
certain  remedy  of  great  efficacy  in  a  particular  dis- 
ease. Here,  in  the  fir&t  place,  similar  questions 
oeeur  as  im  the  former  instance ; — on  how  many  cases 
did  he  fouihd  his  statement, — how  did  he  ascertain 
the  disease, — and  was  he  qualified  to  decide  that  it 
really  was  a  case  of  the  disease  which  he  alleges  P 
But,  supposing  all  these  questions  to  bo  answered 
in  a(  satisfactory  manner,  others  still  arise,  namely, 
—had  th«  alleged  treati»ent  really  any  influence  on 
the  neoovery  of  the  patients,— did  they  get  well  in 
ceosequence  of  the  treatment,  or  in  spite  of  it,  or 
aXtog/sthex  independently  of  it, — ^have  not  similar 
cases  recovered  spontaneously,  or  under  modes  of 
treatment  entirely  different  ?-— Such  is  the  uncer- 
tamty  of  causation  and  generalization  in  medicine  ; 
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and  saek  it  dift  ittmgn  of  wcwwag  geottri 
iii«at8  M  o^uiTskst  to  &6I8. 


VI.  In  lisnaiif  a  ooUeetton  of  fiwts  on 
lure  to  fcwnd  onj  eonehuioiis,  it  is  ihmjpv  to  ko  ktft 
in  mind,  tiiot  Mbej  maj  orioe  from  Am  oboneo  of 
Bt  iioe%  M  wdl  SB  fion  ilio  icc^tion  of 
whioli  ato  untrue.  Hmet  iim 
out  ooarinMont  that  may  be  deduoed  &ea»i 
whiok  aie  itriotl J  true ;  and  henee  the  ftHawmw  i^s- 
toMS  that  tie  built  up  with  every  appearanoo  of  plau- 
sibiUty  and  truth,  when  facto  are  cdlected  on  one  aide 
of  a  ^ttoalioiit  or  in  support  a(  a  particular  daolme. 

In  imaiiig  a  ooUeetkm  of  facts,  theiefiiie,  as  the 
preliiuiuttry  step  in  any  inquiry,  the  fidkiriag  rules 
oi^^t  to  bo  kept  strictly  and  constantly  in  Ttow,  be- 
fore ire  odrance  to  any  conclusions. 


I.  That  aU  the  facts  be  fully  Meertaiaed,«---dMt 
those  cfdloesed  by  ourselves  be  derived  ftoaai  suffi- 
cient obsermtiAn,— and  that  those  whidi  we  receive 
frpm  others  be  reeeived  only  on  the  tosdmony  of 
persons  fiiUy  qualified  to  judge  of  their  aeeuraey, 
and  who  have  bad  sufficient  opportunities  of  aequir* 
ing  them. 

II.  That  the  statement  include  a  fuU  and  fiur 
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neiR(^Ml  tile  Jiiets  which  oiigtrd  f o  he  taleft  into 
the  investigation ;— -that  none  of  them  he  disguised^ 
or  modified  so  as  to  he  made  to  hear  upon  a  parti- 
fmimt-^HcVtinie^  and  Aat  no  essential  fects  he  want- 

liL  That  the  statement  do 'not  Include '&ets 
wiiA^aM  trivial,  incidental,  or  foreign  to  the  suh« 

slV.^Tkat  we  do  not  receive  as  facts  stdtemertts 
which  «re  not  facts,  hut  opinions  or  general  asi^mp- 
tions.    - 


SECTION  II. 


OP  ARRANGING,  COMBINING,  AND  SEPARAT- 
ING  FACTS. 

The  preosutions  now  suggested  appear  to  he  those 
ii^ieh  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view,  ,in  making  a 
collection  of  facts  respecting  anj  suhject  under  in- 
vestigation. Our  next  step  is  to  arrange  the  facts 
according  to  the  characters  in  which  they  agree  ;  to 
separate  from  the  mass  those  which  appear  to  be 
only  fortuitous  or  occasional  concomitants;  and  to 
2e 
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place  ly  themselves  those  which  we  have  reason  to 
consider  as  a  uniform  and  legitimate  series  or  se- 
quence. This  is  the  first  step  towards  tracing  the 
relations  of  the  facts ;  and,  in  every  investigation, 
it  is  a  process  of  the  utmost  consequence.  In  the 
other  departments  of  physical  science,  this  object  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  experiments.  These  are 
so  contrived  as  to  bear  distinctly  upon  particular 
points  ;  and,  by  the  result  of  them,  we  are  enabled 
to  separate  associations  which  are  incidental,  from 
those  which  are  uniform  ;  or,  in  other  words, .  to  as- 
certain what  number  of  the  circumstances,  which  we 
find  associated  in  a  particular  series,  are  really  con- 
nected with  the  result  which  follows.  In  medicine, 
this  is  a  process  of  greater  difficulty,  because  we  are 
obliged  to  trust  to  the  slower  course  of  minute  and 
long-continued  observation. 

The  rules  to  be  observed  under  this  head  are  es- 
sential to  every  department  of  medical  inquiry  ;  but, 
perhaps,  they  are  peculiarly  important  in  our  obser- 
vations respecting  the  phenomena  of  disease.  By 
this,  we  mean  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  symp- 
toms which  characterize  particular  diseases, .  and  the 
morbid  appearances  in  the  cases  which  are  fatal,  as 
shall  enable  us  to  trace  the  relation  between  the 
symptoms  and  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disease. 
A  full  collection  of  uniform  and  essential  facts  on 
these  subjects,  cleared,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  from 
all  incidental  combinations,  is  the  only  true  founda- 
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xim  of  medical  science ;  a(nd  every  system,  now^ver 
ingenious,  which  rests  upon  any  other,  can  be  no- 
thing better  than  hypothesis  and  conjecture.  It  is 
an  essential,  but  difficult  part  of  medical  investiga- 
tion, and  one  which  we  must  conduct  with  much 
patience,  without  allowing  ourselves  to  be  seduced  by 
theory  or  system,  from'  the  path  of  rigid  observation. 
In  prosecuting  it,  we  must  be  cautious  in  consider- 
ing our  conclusions  as  perfect,  but  make  it  our  con- 
stant study,  by  farther  observation,  to  clear  them 
more  and  more  from  every  source  of  error. 

Whatever  leads  the  mind  from  the  importance 
and  the  difficulty  of  this  investigation  is  injurious  to 
medical  science.  The  error  to  be  chiefly  avoided, 
is  a  fondness  for  system;  and  I  must  confess  my 
suspicion,  that,  in  this  respect,  a  zeal  for  nosology 
has  been  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  medicine. 
Th6  nosologist  proceeds  upon  the  principle,  that  the 
characters  of  disease  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  fixed 
and  determined,  like  the  botanical  characters  of  a 
plant,  or  the  chemical  properties  of  a  mineral. 
Hence,  it  too  frequently  happens,  that  individual 
cases  are  compared  with  the  system,  instead  of  the 
system  being  corrected  by  farther  observation.  In 
this  manner,  young  practitioners  are  in  danger  of 
attempting  to  aiScertain  a  disease  by  its  agreement 
with  the  nosological  characters,  and  are  drawn  away 
from  that  minute  attention  to  the  phenomena,  which 
alone  can  lead  to  correct  diagnosis.     Thus  a  medical 
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man  might  argue  with  regard  to  a  case  indicatis^ 
disease  in  the  brain,  that  there  can  be  no  e£bsioii> 
because  the  pulse  has  never  been  below  the  natural 
standard,  or  because  the  pupils  are  not  dilated  ;  or, 
with  regard  to  an  affection  of  the  abdomen,  that 
there  is  no  inflammation,  because  the  pulse  is  strong 
and  the  bowels  open.  Nosology,  it  is  true,  teadie» 
him,  that,  in  hydrocephalus,  at  a  certain  period,  the 
pulse  becomes  dow,  and  the  pupils  dilated  ;  and  that, 
in  intestinal  infisfmrnation,  the  pulse  is  small  and  the 
bowels  obstructed ;  but  no  great  extent  of  observa- 
tion is  required  to  show,  that  the  symptoms  now 
mentioned  are  not  uniform  or  essential  to  these 
diseases.  Such  a  confidence  in  system  must  be 
equally  injurious  to  the  improvement  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  to  the  progress  of  medical  science ;  and  the 
example  now  given  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  the  rule  which  these  observations 
are  intended  to  convey, — separating  facts  which  are 
occasional  or  incidental,  from  those  that  are  uniform 
and  essential. 

On  this  subject  I  shall  only  add  the  following 
anecdote,  which  I  received  from  a  medical  man  of 
very  high  intelligence.  At  an  early  period  of  his 
career  as  a  naval  surgeon,  he  was  left  in  charge  of  a 
ship  on  the  West  India  station,  when  several  sailors 
presented  themselves,  with  an  affection  of  the  legs, 
the  nature  of  which  was  entirely  new  to  him.  Having 
expressed  his  difficulty  to  one  of  the  officers,  not 
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medical,  he  was  promptly  told  that  the  dusease  was 
neurvy,  and  that,  if  he  examined  the  gums  of  his 
patients,  he  would  find  sufficient  evidence*  To  this 
he  replied,  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  because, 
in  the  nosology  of  Dr.  Cullen,  it  is  expressly  speci- 
fied, that  scurvy  occurs  "  in  regioae  frigida."'*  He 
was,  however,  soon  convinced  that  the  disease  was 
really  scurvy,  though  it  occurred  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and,  as  he  added,  received  a  most  important  lesson, 
to  observe  fi>r  himself,  instead  of  trusting  to  systems 


SECTION  III. 


ON  TRACING  AMONG  FACTS  THE  EELATION 
OF  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

Our  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect,  in  reference  to 
any  two  particular  events,  is  founded  entirely  upon 
.the  observation  of  a  uniform  sequence  of  the  events  ; 
or  of  the  one  following  the  other  in  a  uniform  man- 
.ner  in  a  great  number  of  instances.  The  greater  the 
number  ef  instances  is,  in  which  the  sequence  has 
.taken  place,  with  the  greater  confidence,  as  formerly 
remarked,  do  we  expect  it  to  take  place  again  under 
similar  circumstances;  and  every  single  instance,  in 
whiiik  it  does  not  occur,  weakens  this  confidence. 
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unless  we  can  discover  some  adequate  cause  by  which 
the  sequence  was  interrupted.  The  result  of  this 
confidence  is,  that,  when  we  observe  the  first  of  two 
such  events,  we  expect  the  second  to  follow  it ;  and 
that,  when  we  observe  the  second,  we  conclude  the 
first  has  preceded  it ; — ^the  first  we  call  cause,  the 
second  efiect. 

In  every  department,  of  science,  it  is  a  step  of  the 
utmost  delicacy  to  assign  to  two  events  this  reh^ 
tion :  and  manifold  errors  arise  from  assigning  it 
on  inadequate  grounds, — that  is,  on  an  insufficient 
number  of  observations.  In  medical  science,  we 
have  farther  to  contend  with  peculiar  difficulties 
and  sources  of  error.  These  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  referable  to  two  classes, — namely,  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  efiects  to  their  true  causes,  and 
causes  to  their  true  efiects; — and  the  manner  in 
which  the  real  tendencies  of  antecedents  or  causes 
are  modified  or  counteracted  by  a  new  series  of 
causes,  which  elude  our  observation.  From  these 
peculiarities  it  often  happens,  that  the  true  antece- 
dents of  important  events  are  of  an  obscure  and  hid- 
den nature  ;  while  the  apparent  relations  would  lead 
us  to  associate  them  with  antecedents  more  imme- 
diately under  our  view,  but  whose  connexion  with 
the  results  is  entirely  incidental.  Other  obstacles 
arise  from  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  facts  them- 
selves, and  in  tracing  the  order  of  the  sequences  ;— 
as,  in  doing  so,  we  are  often  obliged  to  trust  to  oW 
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aeure  indications  of  actions,  which  are  going  on  in  in- 
ternal parts,  and  which  are  themselves  liable  to  much 
uncertainty.  Thus,  a  complicated  source  of  diffi- 
culty pervades  the  whole  subject  of  medical  causa- 
don,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  most  delicate  topics 
that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  philosophical 
inquirer. 

There  are  three  particular  views,  in  which,  in 
loedical  investigations,  we  have  occasion  to  .trace 
among  successive  events  the  relation  of  uniform  se- 
qu^ice, — ^namely,  the  effects  of  external  agents  as 
causes  of  disease, — the  effects  of  external  agents  as 
i?emedies, — and  the  connexion  of  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions of  internal  organs,  with  certain  symptoms  by 
which  these  become  known  to  us.  In  regard  to  all 
these  objects  of  research,  it  is  of  importance  to  keep 
in  mind  the  sources  of  fallacy  to  which  we  are  liable, 
in  assigning  to  a  succession  of  events  the  relation  of 
uniform  sequence,  or,  in  other  words,  in  considering 
the  one  as  the  cause  of  the  other. 

.  I.  The  connexion  which  we  observe  may  be  en- 
tirely accidental.  That  causation  should  be  assign- 
ed on  grounds  so  slight,  as  to  admit  of  this  explana- 
tion, may  appear  improbable ;  but  no  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  medicine  will  find  diffi- 
culty in  pointing  out  examples  of  it,  especially  in  the 
effects  which  are  often  ascribed  to  remedies  on  the 
slightest  possible  grounds.    In  this  manner,  by  some 
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bcdd  and  confident  assertion,  founded,  probably,  on 
very  limited  observation,  a  remedy  is  frequently 
brought  into  repute,  as  nearly  infallible  in  ^  certidn 
class  of  diseases,  which  we. find,  in  a  very  short  time, 
consigned  to  oblivion. 

II.  The  events  may  be  closely  connected,  but  not 
as  cause  and  effect.  They  may  be  effects  of  a  third 
-event,  which  is  the  cause  of  both  ;  or  they  may  be 
parts  in  a  sequence,  in  which  we  have  still  to  dis- 
'  cover  the  true  antecedent.  Thus,  in  the  examina-' 
tion  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  hydroce- 
phalus, the  liver  has  frequently  been  found  in  a  state 
of  disease ;  and,  upon  this  ground,  diseased  liver  has 
been  stated  as  one  of  the  causes  of  hydrocephalus. 
This  must  be  considered  as  an  eptmple  of  false  cau- 
sation, for,  in  its  reference  to  hydrocephalus,  diseased 
liver  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than 
as  another  effect  of  a  common  cause, — ^namely,  as  a 
result  of  that  unhealthy  state  of  the  constitution  in 
which  hydrocephalus  is  most  apt  to  occur.  When 
tHe  nature  of  croup  was  first  investigated,  the  formic 
tion  of  a  new  membrane  was  observed  in  the  krynx, 
and  this  was  considered  as  the  cause  of  croup.  Far- 
ther investigation,  however,  showed  that  this  was  but 
one  of  a  chain  of  sequences,  the  real  antecedent  of 
which  is  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
larynx. 
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III.  The  events  may  be  really  connected  as  cause 
and  effect,  while  there  it  difficulty  in  assigning  to 
them  their  places  in  the  sequence  ;  that  is,  in  deter- 
mining  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effects  Thia 
occurs  when,  in  ascertaining  the  facts  themselyes,  and 
the  order  of  their  sequence,  we  are  obliged  to  trust  to 
external  indications  of  actions  which  are  going  on  in 
internal  parts.  It  is  a  difficulty  of  frequent  occurs 
rence ;  and  want  of  due  attention  to  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  source  of  much  fallacious  reasoning. 
In  the  investigations,  for  example,  respecting  the 
nature  of  continued  fever,  various  morbid  appear* 
ances  have  been  observed  in  the  internal  organs ;  and* 
each  of  these  has,  in  its  turn,  been  confidently  assign- 
ed as  the  cause  of  fever.  Thus,  one  has  placed  the 
seat  and  cause  of  fever  in  the  brain  ;  another  in  ,the 
spinal  cord;  a  third  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mem* 
brane ;  and,  according  to  one  of  the  latest  doctrines, 
inflammation  of  the  mucoui^  follicles  of  Peyer  and 
Brunner  has  been  confidently  stated  as  the  cause  of 
every  modification  of  fever.  It  does  not  belong  to> 
this  part  of  our  inquiry  to  examine  minutely  the 
comparative  merit  of  these  systems.  In  all  of  them- 
there  is  a  correct  observation  of  facts,  and  probably 
a  real  delation  of  cause  and  effect ;  the  error  consists 
in  fixing  the  order  of  the  sequence ;  for  ft  very  slight 
view  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the, 
morbid  appearances  on  which  they  rest  must  be  con« 
sidered  as  effects,  or  incidental  concomitants  of  fever. 
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— tiot  as  its  cause.  This  kind  of  Mse  causation  maj 
also  occur  in  other  subjects.  In  certain  states  of  ihe 
weather,  for  example,  many  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  a  shower  brings  a  change  of  the  wind* 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  between 
the  two  events  a  real  connexion  of  causation,  but  the 
meteorologist  rather  tdUs  us  that  the  change  of  the 
wind  produces  the  shower. 

IV.  When  we  observe  a  particular  change  in  the 
living  body,  and  trace  an  apparent  rdation  between 
it  and  some  external  agent  which  seems  to  be  the  im- 
mediate antecedent,  it  may  very  often  happen  that 
other  agents  are  concerned  which  elude  our  observa- 
tion ; — ^though  they  have  been  the  real  antecedents 
or  agents  in  the  change  which  has  taken  place,  or 
have  contributed  to  it  in  a  very  great  degree.  This 
is  a  principle  of  most  extensive  application  in  medical 
causation,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  difficulty 
and  uncertainty.  The  agents  referred  to  are  chiefly 
certain  powers  in  the  living  body  itself.  These  in  all 
cases  exert  a  greater  or  less  influence  in  the  changes 
which  are  the  objects  of  our  inquiries,  and,  in  many 
cases,  are  the  sole  agents  in  producing  results  which 
we  &lsely  and  ignorantly  ascribe  to  our  remedies. 
When  a  disease  has  terminated  favourably,  our  treat- 
ment may  have  been  proper,  and  may  have  co-ope- 
rated with  these  powers  ; — it  may  have  been  totally 
inefficient  and  harmless,  and  have  had  no  influence 
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whatever  in  producing  the  result ;— or  it  may  have 
been  improper  and  hurtful,  and  yet  these  powers  may 
both  have  thrown  off  the  disease,  and  have  counter- 
acted the  effects  of  our  blind  interference.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  allude,  also,  to  the  extensive  influence 
which,  in  certain  classes  of  disease,  is  produced  by 
passions  and  affections  of  the  mind,  often  of  so  delicate 
a  nature,  that  even  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of 
them  shall  not  be  aware  of  their  influence. 

The  sources  of  false  causation  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  remedies,  therefore,  may  be  chiefly  referred 
to  the  following  heads. 

1.  The  disease  being  thrown  off  by  the  powers  of 
the  constitution  itself,  or  removed  by  some  circum- 
stances, either  external  or  mental,  which  are  not  taken 
into  account,  or  perhaps  not  known  ;  while  the  reco- 
very of  the  patient  is  ascribed  to  some  remedy  which 
he  was  using  at  the  time,  but  which  had  no  influence 
whatever  in  producing  it.  From  this  source  have 
arisen  the  many  instances  of  inert  or  trivial  remedies 
acquiring  a  temporary  reputation,  which  have  been 
afterwards  entirely  neglected,  or  even  expunged  from 
the  pharmacopoeia.  The  only  means  of  avoiding  this 
error,  is  by  using  the  utmost  caution  in  assigning 
effects  to  particular  remedies,  and  doing  so  only  after 
extensive  and  careful  observation.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  not  entitled  to  decide,  a  priori^  that 
any  particular  substance  to  which  certain  effects  are 
ascribed  is  inert  or  unworthy  of  attention.     Candid 
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and  carefiil  observation  of  facts  must  be  our  guide  in 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  former. 

This  source  of  &lse  causation  is  particularly  to 
be  kept  in  view,  in  regard  to  those  diseasei^  which 
are  greatly  influenced  by  adventitious  causes, — such 
as  mental  emotions,  or  the  patient^s  external  circum- 
'Stances.  A  gentleman,  immersed  in  the  business  or 
the  pleasures  of  a  great  city,  becomes  disordered  in 
his  health,  dyspeptic  and  hypochondriacal.  He  re- 
ceives much  good  advice  from  his  medical  friend, 
which  he  professes  to  follow  with  implicit  confidence^ 
and  proceeds  to  do  so  amidst  the  anxieties  of  busi^ 
ness,  bad  air,  late  hours,  luxurious  dinners,  and 
nearly  the  total  want  of  bodily  exercise.  Deriving 
no  benefit  from  all  that  is  done  for  him,  he  hears 
of  some  celebrated  water,  which  has  acquired  great 
reputation  in  the  cure  of  stomach-complaints,  and  at 
length  makes  up  his  mind  to  resort  thither,  though 
with  little  hope  of  deriving  benefit  from  any  thing. 
He  now  lays  aside  all  business,  lives  by  rule,  keeps 
early  hours,  and  is  all  day  long  in  the  open  air.  He 
soon  recovers  excellent  health,  and  cordially  concurs 
in  spreading  the  fame  of  the  water  by  which  a  cure 
so  wonderfril  has  been  accomplished.  An  anecdote 
has  been  related  of  a  physician  in  London  having 
advised  a  dyspeptic  patient,  who*  had  bafiled  all  his 
remedies,  to  go  down  and  consult  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian in  Inverness,  whose  name  he  gave  him.  On 
arriving  there,  he  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no 
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Such  person  to  be  found.  He  then  returned  to  Lon- 
don,  somewhat  nettled  at  the  trick  which  had  been 
practised  upon  him,  though  he  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  was  cured  of  his  disorder. 

On  this  subject  we  have  especially  to  keep  in 
mind  the  ^ctensive  class  of  diseases  which  are  acted 
upon,  in  a  most  powerful  manner,  by  causes  entirely 
mental.  These  are  the  numerous  and  ever-varying 
maladies  which  ,are  included  under  the  terms,  dys- 
peptic, hypochondriacal,  and  nervous.  Many  of 
them  have  their  origin  in  mental  emotions,  which 
elude  observation  ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  are 
entirely  referable  to  indolence  and  inaction,-^to  that 
vacuity  of  mind  attending  the  unfortunate  condition 
in  which  there  is  no  object  in  life  but  to  find  amuse- 
ment for  the  passing  hour.  When,  on  patients  of 
this  description,  the  dexterous  empiric  produces  re- 
sults which  the  scientific  physician  had  failed  to 
uccomplish,  we  are  too  apt  to  accuse  him,  in  sweep- 
ing terms,  of  practising  upon  their  credulity.  He, 
in  fact,  employs  a  class  of  remedies  of  the  most 
powerful  kind,  to  which  the  other,  perhaps,  attaches 
too  little  importance, — ^namely,  mental  excitement 
and  mental  occupation, — the  stimulus  of  having 
something  to  hope  and  something  to  do.  Examples 
of  this  kind  must  have  occurred  to  every  practical 
physician.  I  have  known  a  young  lady,  who  had 
been  confined  to  bed  for  months,  and  had  derived  no 
benefit  from  the  most  careful  medical  treatment,  re- 
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Stored  to  health  by  the  excitement  of  a  marriage 
taking  place  in  the  family.  Changes  of  ciremn- 
atances,  also^  or  misfortunes  which  call  for  new  and 
unusual  exertion,  have  often  been  known  to  produce 
similar  results  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  old  and  frequent 
observation,  that  diseases  of  the  nervous  class  disap- 
pear during  periods  of  public  alarm  and  political 
convulsion.  Nor  is  it  only  on  disorders  of  this  nature 
that  remarkable  effects  are  produced  by  mental 
causes ;  for  mental  excitement  is  known  to  operate 
in  a  powerful  manner  on  diseases  of  a  much  mor^ 
tangible  character.  Dr.  Gregory  was  accustomed  to 
relate  the  case  of  a  naval  officer,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  laid  up  in  his  cabin,  and  entirely  unable 
to  move,  from  a  violent  attack  of  gout ;  when  notice 
was  brought  to  him  that  the  vessel  was  on  fire,  in 
a  few  minutes  he  Was  on  deck,  and  the  most  active 
man  in  the  ship.  Cases  of  a  still  more  astonishing 
kind  are  on  record.  A  woman,  mentioned  by  Die- 
merbroeck,  who  had  been  many  years  paralytic, 
recovered  the  use  of  her  limbs  when  she  was  much 
terrified  during  a  thunder-storm,  and  was  making 
violent  efforts  to  escape  from  a  chamber  in  which  she 
had  been  left  alone.  A  man,  affected  in  the  same 
manner,  recovered  as  suddenly,  when  his  house  was 
on  fire ;  and  another,  who  had  been  ill  for  six  years, 
was  restored  to  the  use  of  his  paralytic  limbs  during 
a  violent  paroxysm  of  anger. 

2.  Referring  symptoms  to  a  cause  which  is  alto- 
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gether  hypothetical,  and  then  assigning  to  particular 
xemedies  the  power  of  removing  this  cause.  To  this 
head  we  may  refer  the  remedies  which  were  at  one 
time  supposed  to  expel  morhific  matter  in  fevery-*- 
those  which  are  believed  to  purify  the  blood,— to  re- 
move congestions  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves,---»to 
equalise  the  circulation,  &c. 

8.  Mistaking  the  nature  of  a  disease,  and  repro- 
senting  a  remedy  as  having  cured  an  affection  which 
did  not  exist.  There  is  ground  for  believing  that 
this  error  has  frequently  occurred  in  medical  science, 
and  has  been  the  source  of  many  statements,  in 
which  remarkable  effects  have  been  ascribed  to  par- 
ticular modes  of  treatment  in  various  formidable 
diseases.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  that, 
in  this  manner,  hysterical  affections  have  sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  epilepsy  or  tetanus,^-^bdominal 
distension  for  peritonitis, — chronic  bronchial  affec- 
tions for  consumption,---*febrile  oppression  in  children 
for  hydrocephalus,-^irritable  urethra  or  bladder  for 
stricture  or  calculus,— and  affections  of  the  bowels 
for  diseases  of  the  liver.  M aCny  similar  examples 
will  occur  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  his- 
tory of  medicine.  The  error  may  occur  to  the 
respectable  practitioner,  from  misapprehension,  arising 
out  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  art ;  but  it  also  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  great  resources  of  the  empiric 
When  we  hear,  therefore,  of  marvellous  cures  of 
formidable  diseases,  our  first  inquiry  ought  to  be. 
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not  merely  whether  the  patient  recovered,  but  what 
evidence  there  is  that  the  alleged  disease  ever  ex- 
isted. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  me- 
dical causation  ;  and  such  is  the*  ground  for  caution 
in  considering  two  events  as  connected  in  the  manner 
of  cause  and  effect.  Among  the  sources  of  this 
difficulty,  there  are  several  circumstances  which  are 
entirely  beyond  our  reach,  and  the  influence  of  whieh 
upon  our  researches,  we  cannot  hope  entirely  to 
overcome  ;  but,  by  keeping  steadily  in  view  the 
sources  of  error  by  which  we  lE^re  surrounded,  we 
may  avoid  any  very  fallacious  conclusions,  and  may 
make  some  progress  towards  the  truth.  In  r^ard 
to  the  effects  of  medicines,  in  particular,  there  are 
two  opposite  emnrs  to  be  equally  avoided  ; — ^namely, 
an  implicit  confidence  in  the  power  of  particular 
nmedies,  and  a  total  scepticism  in  regard  to  the 
resources  of  medicine.  Both  these  extremes  are 
equally  unworthy  of  persons  of  cakn  philosophical 
observation ;  and  they  who  advance  carefiilly  in  the 
middle  course,  not  misled  by  the  temptation  to 
hasty  conclusions,  and  cautioned,  but  not  discouraged^ 
by  the  danger  of  concluding  falsely,  are  most  Ukely  to 
contribute  something  towards  diminishing  the  un«- 
certainty  of  medicine. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  cau8ati(Mi  I  would 
briefly  allude  tP  a  confusion  which  has  been  intro- 
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diiced  into  the  language  of  medicine,  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  causes  of  disease  into  predisposing,  ex- 
citing, and  proximate.  It  is  well  known  that  a  cause 
which  appears  to  produce  a  disease,  in  one  instance, 
will,  in  another,  be  followed  by  no  result,  or  by  a 
disease  of  a  different  kind.  Attempts  have,  accord- 
ingly, been  made,  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
which  produce  a  tendency  to  be  affected  by  particular 
diseases  at  certain  times, — and  these  have  received 
the  name  of  predisposing  causes,  or  sometimes  of  oc- 
casional causes.  The  effluvia  of  marshes,  for  ex- 
ample, are  considered  as  the  exciting  cause  of  inter- 
mittent fever  ;  but  the  disease  is  not  produced  in  all 
who  are  exposed  to  these  effluvia.  Various  circum- 
stances, such  as  fatigue  and  intemperance,  are  said 
to  act  as  the  predisposing  or  occasional  causes.  But, 
in  other  situations,  fatigue  and  intemperance  were 
never  known  to  produce  intermittent  fever  ;  and  they 
cannot,  therefore,  in  correct  language,  be  said  to  be 
connected  with  the  disease  in  the  manner  of  cause. 
The  term  proximate  cause,  again,  has  been  applied 
to  minute  changes  which  take  place  in  certain  func- 
tions of  the  body,  so  as  to  constitute  particular  dis- 
eases. Such  speculations  are,  in  general,  in  a  great 
measure  hypothetical ;  but,  even  if  they  were  ascer- 
tained- to  be  true,  these  changes  must  be  considered 
as  constituting  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  disease, 
and  could  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  cause. 
If  these  observations  shall  be  considered  as  entitled 
2f 
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to  any  weight,  it  will  follow  that  the  tenii  cause  ought 
to  be  restricted  to  that  which  has  commonly  been 
called  the  exciting  cause. 


SECTION  lY. 


OF  DEDUCING  GENERAL  FACTS  OR  GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES. 

Having,  with  the  cautions  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  collected  a  body  of  authentic  facts,  and 
having  traced  among  these  facts  the  relation  of  uni- 
form sequence,  or  uniform  conjunction,  the  nect 
step  in  our  investigation  is  to  bring  together  a  num- 
ber of  these  facts,  or  classes  of  facts,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  deduce  from  them  general  principles. 

By  the  process  of  mind  which  we  call  abstraction, 
we  separate  one  property  of  a  substance  from  its 
other  properties,  or  one  fact  from  a  chain  of  &ets, 
and  contemplate  it  apart.  When  we  thus  view  a 
number  of  substances,  or  a  number  of  classes  of  fiicts, 
and  separate  an  individual  property  or  individual 
fact,  which  is  common  to  them  all,  we  may  then  con- 
template this  fact  or  property  as  characteristic  of  the 
whole  class,— ^and  the  process  constitutes  geperal- 
izing,  or  deducing  a  general  fact,  or  general  prin- 
ciple. 
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Generalizing  is  to  be  distinguished  firom  classifi- 
cation, though  the  mental  process  concerned  in  both 
is  essentially  the  same.  We  class  together  a  certain 
number  of  substances,  by  a  property  in  which  they 
agree ;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  specify  and  enumerate 
the  individual  substances  included  in  the  class. 
Thus,  we  may  take  a  number  of  substances  differing 
widely  in  their  external  and  mechanical  properties, 
some  being  solid,  some  fluid,  and  some  gaseous,  and 
say,  they  are  all  acids.  The  class  being  thus  form- 
ed, and  consisting  of  a  defined  number  of  substances, 
which  agree  in  the  property  of  acidity,  we  may 
next  investigate  some  other  property  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  individuals  of  the  class,  and  belongs 
to  no  other,  and  say,  for  example,  that  all  acids 
redden  vegetable-blues.  The  former  of  these  opera- 
tions is  properly  classification, — the  latter  is  gener- 
alizing in  reference  to  the  class.  In  the  former,  we 
take  or  exclude  individual  substances,  according  as 
they  possess  or  not  the  property  on  which  the  clas- 
sification rests ;  in  performing  the  latter,  the  pro- 
perty which  is  assumed  must  belong  to  all  the  indi- 
viduals without  a  single  exception ;  or,  if  it  does  not, 
it  must  be  abandoned  as  a  general  fact  or  general 
•principle  in  reference  to  the  class.  In  classifying, 
•we  may  use  every  freedom  regarding  individuals,  in 
taking  or  excluding  them.  In  generalizing,  we  must 
not  exclude  a  single  individual ;  for  the  principle, 
nrhich  does  not  include  every  one  of  them,  that  is, 
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die  proposed  &ct,  which  is  not  true  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals, is  not  a  general  fact,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  admitted  as  a  general  principle.  For  in  phy- 
sical science,  to  talk  of  exceptions  to  a  general  rule, 
is  only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  the  rule  is  not 
general,  and,  consequently,  is  unworthy  of  confidence. 
If  one  acid  were  discovered  which  does  not  redden 
vegetable-blues,  it  would  belong  to  a  history  of  these 
substances  to  state  that  a  certain  number  of  them 
have  this  property ;  but  the  property  of  reddening 
vegetable-blues  would  require  to  be  abandoned  as  a 
general  fact  or  general  principle,  applicable  to  the 
class  of  acids. 

A  general  law,  or  general  principle,  then,  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  general  fact ;  or  a  &ct  which  is 
invariably  true  of  all  the  individual  cases  to  which 
it  professes  to  apply.  Deducing  .such  facts,  is  the 
great  object  of  modem  science ;  and  it  is  by  this  pe- 
culiar character  that  it  is  distinguished  from  the  an- 
cient science  of  the  schools,  the  constant  aim  of  which 
was  to  discover  causes.  The  general  law  of  gravita- 
tion, for  example,  is  nothing  more  than  the  general 
fact,  or  fact  invariably  true,  that  all  bodies,  when  left 
unsupported,  fall  to  the  ground.  There  were,  at 
one  time,  certain  apparent  exceptions  to  the  univer- 
sality of  this  law,  namely,  in  some  very  light  bodies, 
which  were  not  observed  to  fall.  But  a  little  farther 
observation  showed,  that  these  are  prevented  from 
falling  by  being  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  and 
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tliat  in  vacuo  they  observe  the  same  law  as  the 
heaviest  bodies.  The  apparent  exceptions  being 
thus  brought  under  the  law,  it  became  general, 
namely,  the  fact  universally  true,  that  all  unsupport- 
ed bodies  fall  to  the  ground.  Now,  of  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon,  we  know  nothing ;  and  what  we 
call  the  general  law  or  general  principle  of  gravita- 
tion is  nothing  more  than  a  universal  fact,  or  a  fact 
that  is  true  without  a  single  exception.  But,  hav- 
ing ascertained  the  fact  to  be  invariably  and  univer- 
sally true,  we  assume  it  as  a  part  of  the  established 
order  of  nature,  and  proceed  upon  it  with  as  much 
confidence  as  if  we  knew  the  mysterious  agency  on 
which  the  phenomenon  depends.  The  establishment 
of  the  fact  as  universal  brings  us  to  that  point  in  the 
inquiry  which  is  the  limit  of  our  powers  and  capaci- 
ties, and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  science. 
On  the  same  principle  it  is  familiar  to  every  one, 
that  extensive  discoveries  have  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  properties  and  laws  of  heat ;  but  we  do  not 
know  what  heat  is,  whether  a  distinct  essence,  or,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  some  philosophers,  a  peculiar 
motion  of  the  minute  atoms  of  bodies. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  person  who  first  observ- 
ed iron  attracted  by  the  magnet,  observed  a  fact 
which  was  to  him  new  and  unaccountable.  But  the 
same  phenomenon  having  been  observed  a  certain 
number  of  times,  a  belief  would  arise,  that  there  e;x- 
isted  between  it  and  the  substances  concerned,  a  con« 
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nexion  of  cause  and  effect.  The  result  of  this  belief 
would  be,  that,  when  the  substances  were  brought 
together,  the  attraction  would  be  expected  to  take 
place.  Observations  would  then  probably  be  made 
with  other  substances,  and  farther  observations  with 
the  same  substances ;  and  it  being  firand,  that  the 
attraction  took  place  between  iron  and  the  mag- 
net only,  and  that  between  these  it  took  place  in 
every  instance,  the  general  principle  would  be  de^ 
duced,  or  the  fact  universally  true  in  all  instances, 
that  the  magnet  attracts  iron.  Thfe  same  observa- 
tion applies  to  the  other  remarkable  prop«*ty  de- 
rived from  the  magnet, — ^pointing  to  the  north.  The 
phenomenon  received  the  name  of  magnetism,  and 
the  laws  were  then  investigated  by  which  it  was  regu- 
lated ;  but  what  we  call  magnetism  is  still  nothing 
more  than  a  mode  of  expressing  the  universal  fact, 
that  the  magnet  attracts  iron,  and  points  to  the 
north.  On  what  hidden  influence  these  remarkable 
phenomena  depend,  we  are  still  nearly  as  ignorant  as 
the  man  who  first  observed  them ;  and,  however  in- 
teresting it  would  be  to  know  it,  the  knowledge  is 
not  necessary  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  mag- 
netism. 

These  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  fiiir  examples 
of  the  inductive  philosophy,  as  distinguished  from 
the  hypothetical  systems  of  the  era  which  preceded 
it.  According  to  these,  the  constant  aim  of  the  in- 
quirer was  the  explanation  of  phenomena ;  and^  in 
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the  case  before  us,  a  theory  would  have  been  con,- 
structed,  calculated  to  account  for  the  attraction,  by 
the  fluxes  and  refluxes  of  some  invisible  fluid  or 
ether,  which  would  have  been  described  with  as  much 
minuteness  as  if  there  had  been  real  ground  for  be*- 
lieving  it  to  exist.  Strikingly  opposed  to  all  such 
speculations,  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  induc- 
tive philosophy,  that  the  last  object  of  science  is  to 
*'  ascertain  the  universality  of  a  fact." 

**  The  study  of  nature,'''  says  ah  eminent  writer^ 
'*  is  the  study  of  facts,  not  of  causes.'**  In  confor- 
mity with  this  truth,  the  objects  of  science  may  per- 
haps be  defined  to  be, — to  observe  facts, — to  trace 
their  relations  and  sequences, — and  to  ascertain  the 
facts  which  are  universal.  It  consists  in  simply, 
tracing  the  order  which  is  observed  by  the  pheno^ 
mena  of  nature ; — the  efficient  causes  of  these  phe- 
nomena being  considered  as  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  faculties,  and,  consequently,  not  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  scientific  inquiry.  It  is  thus  strik- 
ingly opposed  to  the  old  philosophy,  the  constant 
aim  of  which  was  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  and 
which  has  therefore  received  the  name  of  "  the  phi- 
losophy of  causes.'' 

This  important  distinction  between  induction  and 
hypothetical  speculation,  which  is  now  so  firmly  estab- 
lished in  other  departments  of  science,  it  is  to  be 
feared  has  pot  been  so  fully  recognised  in  medical  in- 
vestigations.    On  the  contrary,  every  one  who  is  ac- 
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quainted  vith  the  history  of  medical  doctrinea  will 
probably  admit,  that  medicine  is  still  deeply  tinged 
widi  the  philosophy  of  causes ;  in  other  words,  tbat 
^  diere  is  a  remarkable  tendency  to  refer  phenomena 
to  certain  obscure  principles,  which  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  fiicts,  and  consequently  cannot  be  considered  as 
the  objects  of  legitimate  inquiry.  It  is  unnecessary, 
in  this  place,  to  refer  more  particularly  to  fictitious 
and  hypothetical  principles  of  this  description,  which, 
one  after  another,  have  held  a  prominent  place  in 
medical  science.  If  the  rules  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy are  to  be  applied  to  medicine,  the  immediate 
effect  of  them  must  be,  to  banish  all  such  specu^ 
tions,  as  contrary  to  the  first  rules  of  sound  inves- 
tigation.  They  -are  entirely  fictitious  principles, 
firamed  to  correspond  with  the  phenomena,  instead 
of  being  deduced  from  them.  It  is  also,  in  general, 
beyond  the  reach  of  observation,  either  to  establish 
or  overturn  them  ;  and  the  only  mode  of  detecting 
their  character,  is  to  bring  them  to  the  test  of  the 
inquiry,— -are  they  facts,  and  are  the  facts  universal  ? 
The  rules  to  be  observed  in  deducing  general  prin- 
ciples appear  therefore  to  be  the  following : 

1.  That  the  principle  assumed  be  itself  a  fact. 

2.  That  it  be  true,  without  a  single  exception, 
of  all  the  individual  cases ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  fact  be  universal. 

I.  The  first'  of  these  rules  is  opposed  to  a  practice. 
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lately  referred  to,  which  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  very  prevalent  in  medical  science;  namely, 
ih^t  of  referring  phenomena  to  fictitious  principles 
winch  cannot  be  shown  to  be  facts.  Of  the  princt 
pies  of  this  class,  which  at  various  periods  have  held 
a  prominent  place  in  medical  doctrine,  some  have 
had  their  day,  and  are  now  forgotten ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  were  inferior  in  value  to 
those  which  have  succeeded  them.  We  do  not  now 
hear  of  viscidity  of  the  blood,  lentor  of  the  fluids,  or 
rigidity  of  the  solids  ;  of  morbific  matter  in  the  blood, 
of  hot  or  cold  humours,  of  obstruction  of  the  animal 
sforits,  and  other  doctrines  by  which  various  pheno- 
mena were  explained  by  the  inquirers  of  former 
times ;  but,  perhaps,  those  of  more  recent  date  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  more  satisfactory.  It  may 
certainly,  at  least,  be  a  question,  whether  we  can 
concede  the  character  of  facts  to  irregular  excitement 
of  the  nervous  system,  hepatic  derangement,  as  that 
term  is  very  commonly  employed,  and  the  numerous 
modification^  under  which  we  meet  with  the  doctrines 
of  determination,  irritation,  congestion,  sympathy, 
and  spasm. 

II.  The  second  rule  is  opposed  to  the  error  of 
hasty  generalizing,  or  of  deducing  a  general  state- 
ment from  a  limited  number  of  facts.  We  can  avoid 
this  error,  only  by  keeping  steadily  in  view,  that 
general  principles  derive  their  whole  value  from  be* 
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ing  Universal  facts,— -or  facts  that  are  true  without  s 
single  exception,  in  regard  to  all  the  individual  cases 
to  which  the  principle  is  meant  to  apply.  Wheat 
they  are  deduced  prematurely,  that  is,  from  a  limit- 
ed number  of  facts,  or  a  partial  view  of  their  minute 
characters,  they  fail  entirely  of  the  purposes  which 
they  are  meant  to  serve,  and  when  trusted  lead  us 
into  error.  I  have  formerly  alluded  to  several  ex* 
amples  o£  hasty  generalizing  in  medical  science. 
Some  writers  have  maintained,  that  a  certain  state  of 
rigidity  of  the  limbs  is  distinctly  characteristic  of 
ramoUissement  of  the  brain;  and  others  consider 
every  modification  of  fever  as  depending  upon  inflam- 
mation of  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane.  This 
rigidity  of  the  limbs  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  ramoU 
lissement  of  the  brain ;  and,  in  many  cases  of  fever, 
there  is  disease  of  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane. 
As  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  affections,  therefore, 
these  are  important  facts  ;  but  they  are  not  true  of 
all  the  cases  of  ramoUissement  and  of  fever,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  admitted  as  general  principles, 
in  reference  to  these  affections ; — ^for,  though  they 
are  facts,  the  facts  are  not  universal. 

In  a  science  such  as  medicine,  indeed,  requiring 
an  accumulation  of  facts  which  must  often  be  the 
result  of  the  labour  of  ages,  partial  generalizing  may 
sometimes  be  admitted  merely  as  a  help  to  the  mem- 
ory ;  provided  we  keep  constantly  in  view  the  imper- 
fect nature  of  such  deductions,  and  be  constantly  at- 
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tentive  to  correct  them  by  farther  observations.  But, 
when  imperfect  results  of  this  kind  are  received  as 
e^ablished  principles,  they  retard  our  progress  in 
search  of  truth,  or  even  lead  us  farther  and  farthei 
away  from  it.  The  confidence  is  truly  remarkable 
with  which  such  premature  deductions  in  medicine 
are  brought  forward,  anithe  facility  with  which  they 
are  often  received,  without  examination,  as  establish- 
ed principles ; — much  laborious  investigation  indeed 
is  often  devoted  to  no  other  purpose  than  showing 
them  to  be  fallacious.  The  zeal  for  hypothetical 
systems  is  considerably  gone  by  ;  but  this  tendency 
to  unsound  generalizing  must  be  viewed  as  one  of 
the  chief  errors  which  at  present  retard  the  progress 
of  medical  science ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
tended, that  medicine  will  never  attain  a  place  among 
the  inductive  sciences,  till  inquirers  agree  to  act 
steadily  upon  the  rule,  that  every  medical  doctrine 
shall  be  a  fact,  and  that  the  fact  shall  be  universal. 

There  are  two  respects  in  which  a  fondness  for 
generalizing,  in  medicine,  may  be  abused,  and  may 
lead  to  errors  of  a  practical  nature.  The  one  con- 
sists in  assuming  a  fact  as  general,  which  is  not  really 
true  of  all  the  individual  cases ; — various  examples 
of  this  have  been  already  referred  to.  The  other 
arises  from  extending- a  fact  or  principle  which  is 
true  of  one  class  of  cases,  to  others  with  which  it  is 
not  connected.  Thus,  a  medical  man,  who  decides 
upon  general  principles,  without  attending  to  indi« 
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Yidual  facts,  may  pronounce  a  patient  to  labour  un- 
der consumption,  when  he  perceives  expectoration  of 
a  purulent  character.  Admitting  that  purulent  ex- 
pectoration may  occur  in  all  cases  of  consumption, 
the  sound  observer  knows,  that  it  is  not  confined  to 
this  disease,  but  also  occurs  in  others  of  a  much  less 
dangerous  character. 

For  a  legitimate  theory,  then,  it  is  required,  that 
the  principle  which  is  assumed  be  true,  and  that  it 
be  common  to  all  the  cases.  But  there  are  certain 
instances,  in  which  a  principle  ascertained  to  be  true, 
in  regard  to  one  set  of  cases,  may  be  extended  by 
conjecture  to  others,  in  regard  to  which  its  existence 
is  only  hypothetical.  This  may  be  called  legitimate 
hypothesis,  or  anticipation  of  principles ;  and  it  dif- 
fers in  this  respect  from  the  fictitious  theories  already 
referred  to,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  either  established 
or  overturned  by  the  progress  of  observation.  In  this 
manner,  the  theory  of  gravitation  was  hypothetically 
extended  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  long 
before  the  observations  of  Newton  had  actually  estab- 
lished the  truth  of  the  doctrine^  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  of  legitimate  use  in  medical  investigations. 
Thus,  there  has  been  some  difierence  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  aficction  which  is  called 
ramollissement  of  the  brain  ;  and  a  conjecture  has 
been  offered,  that  it  is  a  result  of  inflammation  in 
that  particular  structure.  Now  this,  at  first,  was 
mere  hypothesis  or  conjecture ;  but  it  was  hypothesis 
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only  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  facts,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  a  known  principle.  For  the  principle  which 
is  assumed,  namely,  inflammation,  is  a  real  and  true 
principle ;  its  relation  to  this  particular  aflfection  is 
the  hypothesis.  It  is  such  an  hypothesis,  or  antici- 
pation of  a  principle,  as  serves  to  guide  us  in  obser- 
vation, and  which,  by  such  observation,  is  likely  to 
be  soon  either  established  or  overturned.  Hypothe- 
sis of  this  kind  is  to  be  considered  as  a  legitimate 
guide  to  inquiry,  and  may  be  of  extensive  use  in  me- 
dicine, when  kept  under  proper  regulation.  But  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  such  conjectures,  if  brought 
forward  with  confidence,  are  too  often  received  with- 
out farther  investigation,  as  established  principles. 
In  this  manner,  the  proper  use  of  them  is  entirely 
lost,  and  they  rather  lead  to  error  and  fallacy. 

The  laws  in  regard  to  such  hypotheses,  therefore, 
are,  that  they  shall  be  considered  as  nothing  more 
than  conjecture,  until  such  observations  or  experi- 
ments have  been  made  as  are  sufiicient  to  ascertain 
their  truth  ;  and  that,  if  they  are  not  thus  verified, 
they  shall  be  instantly  abandoned.  To  the  process 
now  mentioned,  some  writers  have  proposed  to  ap- 
ply the  term  theory,  as  distinct  from  hypothesis ; 
and  to  restrict  the  latter  term  to  the  fictitious  prin- 
ciples formerly  mentioned,  namely,  those  which  can- 
not be  proved  to  have  any  real  existence.  Others 
apply  the  term,  hypothesis  to  both  kinds  of  princi- 
ples, whether  fictitious  or  legitimate,  and  call  the 
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latter  a  theory,  only  after  its  truth  has  been  esta- 
blished. But  the  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  two 
terms  are  used  in  philosophical  writings,  in  an  unde- 
fined and  indiscriminate  manner. 

In  eyery  scientific  investigation,  it  is  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  that  efficient  causes  are  beyond  our  reach. 
The  objects  of  our  research  are  physical  causes  only, 
by  which  we  mean  nothing  more  than  the  uniform 
sequences  of  events  as  ascertained  by  extensive  ob- 
servation. What  we  call  the  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena, consists  in  being  able  to  trace  distinctly  all 
the  links  of  such  a  chain  of  sequences,  so  as  to  per- 
ceive their  uniform  relation  to  each  other.  Thus, 
there  may  be  many  instances  in  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  facts  forming  part  of  such  a  chain, 
and  are  satisfied  that  they  are  so  connected,  while 
we  cannot  explain  their  connexion.  This  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  want  of  some  fact  which  forms  an 
intermediate  part  of  the  chain,  and  the  discovery  of 
which  would  enable  us  to  see  the  relation  of  the 
whole  sequence,  or,  in  common  language,  to  explain 
the  phenomena.  Such  a  chain  of  £Eu;ts  was,  at  one 
time,  presented  by  the  rise  of  water  in  a  vacuum  to 
the  height  of  thirty-two  feet.  The  circumstances 
were  well  known,  as  well  as  their  uniform  relation, 
that  is  to  say,  the  fact  of  a  vacuum,-^— the  fact  of  the 
water  rising, — and  the  fact  of  this  uniformly  taking 
place.  But  the  phenomenon  could  not  be  explain- 
ed; for  an  intermediate  fact  was  required  to  show 
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the  manner  in  which  these  known  facts  were  con- 
nected. The  doctrine  of  nature  abhorring  a  vacuum 
afforded  no  explanation,  for  it  Aimished  no  fact ;  but 
the  fact  required  was  supplied  by  the  discoveries  of 
Torricelli  on  atmospheric  pressure.  The  chain  of 
events  was  then  filled  up,  or,  in  common  language, 
the  phenomenon  was  accounted  for. 

There  are^  indeed,  many  cases  in  which  the  in- 
vestigation of  intermediate  events  in  the  chain  of 
sequences  is  beyond  our  reach.  In  these,  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  their  ac- 
tual connexion  as  we  observe  them,  without  being 
able  to  trace  the  events  on  which  the  connexion  de- 
pends. This  happens  in  some  of  the  great  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  such  as  gravitation  and  magnetism. 
We  know  the  facts,  but  we  cannot  account  for  them  ; 
that  is,  we  are  ignorant  of  certain  intermediate  facts 
by  which  those  we  do  know  are  connected  together. 
If,  in  such  cases,  we  amuse  ourselves  with  visionary 
hypothesis  or  conjecture,  instead  of  facts,  we  wander 
from  the  path  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Of  this 
nature  were  the  vortices  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  an  invisible  ether,  which  was  at  one  time  pro- 
posed to  explain  the  phenomena  of  gravitation.'  Other 
examples  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  old  philosophy ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  medicine  need  not  be  told,  that  such 
speculations  have  also  been  fi^equent  in  medical  science. 
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If  we  would  contribute  something  towards  dimin- 
ishing the  uncertainty  of  medical  researches,  and  in- 
troducing a  greater  degree  of  precision  into  medical 
reasonings,  there  are  certain  rules  which  we  ought  to 
keep  steadily  in  view,  both  in  conducting  our  own 
inquiries,  and  in  examining  the  investigations  of 
others.  These  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  in  the 
following  manner,  as  arising  out  of  the  preceding  ob- 
servations. 

I.  We  should  endeavour  to  have  all  our  terms 
fully  and  distinctly  defined.  If  we  speak,  for  exam-^ 
pie,  of  a  person  being  bilious,  or  labouring  under 
biliary  derangement,  or  derangement  of  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera,  let  it  be  explained  what  particular  con- 
dition of  the  biliary  or  digestive  organs  we  mean  to 
express  by  these  terms ;  or,  -if  this  cannot  be  done, 
let  it  at  least  be  clearly  understood,  what  particular 
symptoms  we  include  under  them.  The  same  obser- 
vation applies  to  various  other  terms  of  an  equally 
indefinite  character,  which  have  been  formerly  men- 
tioned. If  they  were  defined  in  this  manner,  they 
would  be  merely  names,  and  no  harm  could  result 
from  the  use  of  them  ;  but,  as  they  are  frequently 
employed,  they  seem  to  have  no  explicit  significa- 
tion. 

II.  In  making  a  statement  of  facts,  or  examining 
a  statement  made  by  another  person,  we  should  be 
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satisfii^  that  the  facts  axe  authentic,— that  they  are 
fully  and  fairly  stated,— ^ond  that  no  important  facts 
are  left  out  of  view^  disguised,  or  modified.  It  is  alsa 
necessary  that  no  facts  be  taken  into  the  statnnent, 
which  are  not  really  66nneeted  with  die  subjiBCt.  I 
formerly  alluded  to  examples  of  this  last  error,— ap- 
pearances being  considered  as  indicating  diseases  of 
internal  organs,  which  are  iiiddental  or  trivial,  per- 
haps  taking  place  after  death,  or  under  drcuiBstances 
not  connected  with  diseased  action. 

III.  When  we  find  two  events  placed  in  a  state 
of  contiguity  to  each  other,  we  should  use  the  utmost 
caution  in  considering  them  as  connected  in  the  man- 
ner of  cause  and  effect.  Nothing  warrants  us  in  as^ 
suming  this  relation,  but  such  an  extent  of  obeerva- 
tion  as  shows  the  connexion  to  be  constant  and  uni- 
form ;  and  We  should  keep  in  view  liie  various  sources 
of  fidlacy,  fbmieily  referred  to,  whidi  encompass  the 
whole  subject  of  medical  causation. 

IV'.  In  deducing  general  conclusions,  or  general 
doctrines,  we  must  beware,  on  the  one  hand,  of  as^ 
suming  imaginary  principles  which  cannot  be  proved 
really  to  exist ;  and,  on  the  odier,  of  deducing  prin- 
ciples or  doctrines  from  a  limited  number  of  facts. 
We  must  remember  that  such  deductions  are  of  no 
value,  unless  they  are  invariably  true  in  regard  to  all 
the  cases  to  whidi  they  are  meant  to  refor. 
2g 
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y .  In  examining  a  statemoit  made  by  any  wiiter, 
there  is  cause  for  exercising  similar  eatrtion.  The 
eredifaility  of  a  narrator  of  medical  statemeiKts  does 
not  rest  upon  his  veracity  only,  or  the  total  absence 
of  any  intention  to  deceive.  With  perfect  sincerity 
and  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  be  ddivens,  he 
may  present  fallacious  statements.  This  may  hap- 
pen from  a  partial  narration  of  {actSy^-^from  unsound 
causation,— and  from  deUvering  as  equivalent  to  a 
fact  what  is  really  a  general  statement  I«  xegard 
to  these,  we  require  to  be  satisfied,  not  only  of  his 
veracity,  but  of  his  habits  as  an  observer,  and  the 
extent  of  the  observations  on  which  his  statement  is 
founded.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  exercise  such  a  mental  process  as  the  fol- 
lowing. 

1.  Are  the  terms  which  the  author  employs  fully 
and  distinctly  defined ;  and  are  they  employed  in  the 
usual  and  recognised  meaning. 

2.  Are  the  facts  authentic;  are  they  fully  and 
fairly  stated ;  do  they  all  relate  to  the  subject ;  have 
we  reason  to  suspect,  that  any  important  &cts  have 
been  omitted,  disguised,^  or  modified,  or  that  facts 
have  been  collected  on  one  side  only  of  a  question ; 
does  the  statement  include  any  points  which,  though 
called  fiicts,  are  merely  assumptions  requiring  to  be 
proved. 

3.  What  events  does  the  author  coosid^  as  con- 
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Hecsted  in  the  manner  of  oause  and  efiSoet;*— have  we 
reason  t»  bslieye  that  this  Telation  has  been  assumed 
xtpm  sn  extent  of  observation  which  proved  it  to  be 
constant  and  nnifonn  :--»What  does  he  propose  as 
general  principles  or  doctrines ;  are  these  &cts  ;  and 
are  diey  tme  in  regard  to  all  the  cases  to  which  he 
a]^ies  diem. 

4.  What  are  the  n^w  conclusions  which  he  pro- 
poses to  deduce  from  his  whole  view  of  the  subject  ^ 
and  are  these  legitimate  deductions  from  such  of  his 
premises  as  we  admit  to  be  authentic. 

The  rules  thus  shwtly  proposed,  I  submit  as  those 
which  ought  to  guide  us  in  all  our  inquiries.  With- 
out constant  attention  to  them,  num^ous  &ets  may 
pass  before  us,  from  which  we  can  derive  no  real 
knowledge ;  and  many  ingenious  and  plausible  doc- 
trines may  be  presented,  which  tend  only  to  lead  us 
into  error.  In  the  same  manner,  the  benefit  which 
a  physician  derives  from  his  owh  opportunities  of  ob- 
servation, in  common  language  called  his  experience, 
is  not  in  proportion  to  the  period  of  time  over  which 
it  has  extended,  or  the  number  of  facts  which  have 
passed  under  his  view.  It  must  depend  on  the  at- 
tention with  which  he  has  observed  these  facts,  and 
traced  their  relations  to  each  other,  on  the  anxiety 
with  whidi  he  has  separated  incidental  relations  from 
those  which  are  uniform, — and  the  caution  with 
which  he  has  ventured  on.  assuming  the  relation  of 
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cause  and  effect,  or  has  advanced  to  general  princi^: 
pies.  It  must  depend,  farther,  on  the  jealousy  and 
suspicion  with  which  he  has  received  even  his  own 
conclusions,  and  the  care  with  which  he  ha&  corrected 
them  from  time  to  time  by  farther  observations. 
Finally,  it  must  depend  on  the  judgm^it  with  which . 
he  applies  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  the  inves- 
tigation and  treatment  of  new  cases, — ^by  tracing 
promptly  the  points  of  affinity  between  the  case  un- 
der his  view,  and  t)xo$e  cases  on  whicb  bis^  knowledge 
was  founded ; — ^by  discovering  real  points  of  resem- 
blance where  there  is  an  apparent  differfqc^,  and 
real  points  of  difference  where  there  is  an  appa- 
rent resenAliiJide.  Th^  farther  a  phy^ieiaa  advances 
in  this  course  of  rigid  inquiry,  he  becomes  more  sen- 
sible of  the  difficulties  with  which  his  science  is  en- 
cumbered, more  suspicious  of  all  general  conclusions, 
and  more  anxious  to  bring  them  to  the  test  of  minute 
and  extensive  observation  ;*-^in  particular,  he  learns 
to  exercise  more  and  more  caution  in  considering  any 
one  event  in  medicine  as  the  cause  of  ancHher.  In 
real  acquisition,  consequently,  his  progress  is  slow  ; 
for  much  of  his  improvement  consists  in  detecting 
the  fallacy  of  systems  which  he  once  considered  as 
established,  and  the  instability  of  principles  in  which 
he  once  confided  as  infallible.  But  these  discoveries 
prepare  the  way  for  his  actual  progress,  and  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  does  arrive  then  iall  upcm  his 
mind  with  all  the  authority  of  truth. 


PART  V. 

VIEW  OP  THE  QUALITIES  AND 

ACQUmEMENTS   WHICH    CONSTITUTE 

A  WELL-REGULATED  MIND. 


In  concluding  this  outline  of  facts  regarding  the  in- 
tellectual powers  and  the  investigation  of  truth,  we 

•  may  take  a  slight  review  of  what  those  qualities  are 
which  constitute  a  well-regulated  mind,  and  which 
ought  to  he  aimed  at  hy  those  who   desire  either 

'  their  own  mental  culture,  or  that  of  others  who  are 
under  their  care.  The  more  important  considera- 
tions may  be  briefly  recapitulated  in  the  following 

.' manner: 

«     I.  The  cultivation  of  a  habit  of  steady  and  conti- 
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nuous  attention ;  or  of  properly  directing  the  mind 
to  any  subject  which  is  before  it,  so  as  felly  to  i**k 
template  its  elements  and  relations.  This  i^  neces- 
sary for  the  due  exercise  of  every  other  mental  {tfObess, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  all  improvement  of  eh^atter, 
both  intellectual  and  moral.  We  AdR  iiStetwitiis 
have  occasion  to  remark,  how  often  sophistical  opi- 
nions and  various  distortions  of  character  %nay  be 
traced  to  errors  in  this  first  act  of  the  miildV  br  to  a 
misdirection  and  want  of  due  regulation  6t  the  at- 
tention. There  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to  bfelieve, 
that  the  diversities  in  the  power  of  jud^g,  in 
difierent  individuals,  are  much  less  than 'ire  are 
apt  to  imagine ;  and  that  the  remarkable  dififcrehees, 
observed  in  the  act  of  judging,  are  vather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  is  previ- 
ously directed  to  the  facts,  on  which  the  jtfcd^ent  is 
afterwards  to  be  exercised.  It  is  related  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  that,  when  he  was  queisfioneff  r<ispiecting 
the  mental  qualities  which  formed  the  peMliatity  of 
his  character,  he  referred  it  entirely  to**  the  power 
which  he  had  acquired  of  continuous  at^tion; 

II.  Nearly  connected  with  the  Jbtmer,  and  of 
equal  importance,  is  a  careful  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  the  succession  of  our  thoughts.  This  re- 
markable faculty  is  very  much  under  the  iMnenoe 
of  cultivation,  and  on  the  power  so  acqmiefl  de- 
pends the  important  habit  of  regular  and  txinnected 
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tlnnking.  It  is  primarily  a  voluntary  act ;  and,  in 
the  exercise  of  it  in  different  individuals,  there  are 
tbe  most  remarkable  differences.  In  some,  the 
thoughts  are  allowed  to  wander  at  large,  without 
any  regulationj^^or  are  devoted  only  to  frivolous 
«nd  traotisient  objects ;  while  others  habitually  exer- 
eise  over  them  a  stem  control,— 'directing  them  to 
subjects  of  real  importance,  and  prosecuting  these 
in  a  regular  and  connected  manner.  This  import^ 
ant  habit  gains  strength  by  exercise,  and  nothing, 
certainly,  has  a  greater  influence  in  giving  tone  and 
consistency  to  the  whole  character.  It  may  not, 
indeed^  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  our  condi* 
tion,  in  the  scale  both  of  moral  and  intellectual  beings, 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  determined  by  the  control 
which  we  have  acquired  over  the  succession  of  our 
thoughts,  and  by  the  subjects  on  which  they  are 
habitually  exercised. 

The  vegulation  of  the  thoughts  is,  therefore,  a 
high  concern  ;<-^in  the  man  who  devotes  his  atten* 
tion  to  it  as  a  study  of  supreme  importance,  the  first 
great  source  of  astonishment  will  be,  the  manner  in 
which  his  thoughts  have  been  occupied  in  many  an 
hour  and  many  a  day  that  has  passed  over  him.  The 
leading  objeets  to  which  the  thoughts  may.  be  direct- 
ed ans  referable  to  three  classes.  (1 .)  The  ordinary 
ei^l^gements  of  life,  or  matters  of  business,  with 
ndiidbL  every  man  is  occupied  in  one  degree  or  an-* 
ikhar^— ^including  concerns  of  domestic  arrangement. 
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df'  thettle  deM^M  it  ^tttpa  degfee  of  avuntimy  IhcI 
tbii  r^^yesi  ib  be  Mrietly  guidsd  bf  its  nmlmod 
rd9fttiT«f^4ilip0ftftlioe ;  attd'^t  k  etttiiely  vammAy^ai 
a  9dui^  aM  ¥eg«da«»i' ttHfid  to  have  «be  atttatam 
so}%  '§i'  -xiaiB&j  oe^^gped.  iri«h  matlerS'  cf^ipqserad 
cdmflirt,  oi^  df  trivial  iffifoitance  esicttloted  mexsly 
to  affo^  asnifseiBeiiit  for  the  jiasaing  kour.     (2.)  Vi- 
sions of  the  imagiaatioa  built  up  by  thaminditwlf 
when  it  has  nothing  better  to  occupy  it.     The  mind 
caimot'JMidt^  aad^  when  it  is  not  oociqwllby  6ub- 
je0ts  of  tfiUBefttl  kfod,  it  will  find  a  reaooice  iia.tfaose 
whil^  art  ftivdioua  mut  hurtful^ — i»  .mese^  ^viaimfi, 
waiting  dreuiM)^  or  SctioDs,  in  which  ihfri«nd:wa^ 
dem^firMtt  scene  to  asene,   unrestunnfid  by  joeaBon^ 
probability^ .  or  tmbb* '  No  habit  can  be  msfe  aipposeA 
to  a- healthy  condition  of  the  mental  peweni>i-^4«anii 
none  ought  to  be  more  carefully  guarded  agaiaaft^lqr 
every  one  who  would  cultivate  the  high  acquirement 
of  a  nrdJHpqgiabitffdiiimndi     (3l)  Entisely  opfKised  ao 
thcfiatteviofotfaaaeiiHidflB,  imd  distinct  ahoiiniaagiBst 
meastaorer  frank  the  fimner^  is^  tbe  habit  tai.Scikmmg 
out Bannherted  chain tx>f  -thought jorn  stdgeetattfiiai*^ 
potftaoDBvnid  of  4nitk»  vheqieiaerntbfi.miaidria  disfan^ 
gagod  irom  aias  prDpenand  necBssaty  lattcnd^a  tautka 
ordilsaBy  transaotiraB.of  ii&..  S:he  paxl^cidannlfeBte 
to  whickrMie  ihou^ite  nve  diiecieiK  ua^  gnhaiiaiiiiy. 
this  habit;  xiK  vary  inkliflSsreBS  iad£viditak|»dbiitT4h& 
QoondcQalaanaf  the  relative  .Yalue  of  tkem.do^iibt 


bckng  to  wmfoamit  wit^t,  ,33f^ei  igmffm  oi^^iif^ 
ohttryatMUBflfi:  sioiplf  vti^  illip9>»(»  J^IlO/^idiMP  ^.tM 
iBgalalsmii  of  the  ibdugbta,  l^^i«)l  ^7  ^^M^)f^&g§ 
fmd-a&fMnipatbiijfsf  ililei8fi^  aA4r)i»9$«ftftUC%rf]^ 
toKt  JBaom  jdie  ordinary wteaAs|0M9lQ/a[)^  .iifib  j$ff i^t^e 
merer  fH^raiit.  lof  zftivaikms  len^ng^it^tl^itT-iliQd  /#}fo 
tota%f dtttmot-fiom  iJbftt  'di9f(((7UfllmIi|^i^(t;7¥(&yi 
the  miM  is  alkwed^  jnsn  to  w||Bli^;lli8l4i¥i#i<9i/^ 
fibtianSiiiinrcwthyof^  wakingniMif';.         •'     o  ^rj 

m.i  Thecukivadoii  of  xa* aotm^. i9q[ftirni|gt«M» 
of' niiul, .  itfaidi  aeeka  fiir  i]ifoa2milion,i>6i0i»  i#v6Qr 
soiuneithat  cnmcB  within  its  rencliy  HDbedievriii  u^* 
ing^  cDnwrsuitiony  or  persenal  dbfervaHicim.  Wkb 
thkfitnteof  flnntal  actirity  ought  to^beueloMljcoon^ 
neote^ 'attention  to  the  authentidbty'jof.ifp^tft.flft  K^ 
cemd,-*-^v«idiiig  the  two  e^doremesof  vCredilUtyfia»d 

SOB^^tMBmiV. 

IVv'.'^he  habit  of  correct  aaaoektittK^rMbhaft  Jsi 
coBaortiiig  &ot;8  in  the  mind.  <afiGnidB^!t)o  l^hcaririie 
rdbtianc^'  and  to  the  ataimer  ia-wfaieh  ikeyi*  teiuiiiio 
illoatrato'  eaph  other.  ;  .This».  aa  .wti  bafs^ifimnerly 
seeoy  ia  oneoC'the  principal  means  lof  lim^mwing  the 
mtttiovjr^parlittidarly  of^ihe.ld&d'  fif  .pnliiaiytwliHdi 
is  aaataentiid Jipiality  of  a eulti<ratediniiid^(ii«nKly^ 
thsA  jnbkh  ia  fouiidedvnot  upon  iiioidwrtal  oonnaxions, 
bu*)on  true  aoid  in^pcNrtont  relatiana..  -  Nlearly  alKed 
totkis^iBatfaelnibitofTefleetia&y  oriofvlraciiigicaoe* 
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fullj  the  rdations  of  faets^  and  the  conelusions  and 
princi^es  whidi  arise  out  of  them.  It  is  in  this 
manner,  as  was  formerly  menticmed,  that  the  philo- 
sophical mind  often  traces  remarkable  lebdons,  and 
deduces  important  oondusions ;  while,  to  the  eem- 
moA  understandings  the  facts  appear  to  be  very  re- 
mote or  entirely  unconnected. 

V.  A  careful  selection  of  the  subjects  to  which 
the  mind  ought  to  be  directed.  These  are,  in  some 
respects^  difierent  in  different  persons,  aoeording  to 
their  sknatioos  in  life;-~but  there  are  certain  ob- 
jects of  attention  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
each  individuid,*--<and  there  are  some  which  are 
equally  interesting  to  all.  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
an  appropriate  degree  of  attention  is  the  part  of 
every  wise  man  ;•— -in  regard  to  the  former,  a  proper 
selection  is  the  foundation  of  excellence.  One  in- 
dividual may  waste  his  powers  in  that  desultory 
applin^ion  of  them,  which,  leads  to  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  a  variety  of  subjects;  while  another 
allows  his  life  to  steal  over  him,  in  listless  inactivity, 
or  applooation  to  trifling  pursuits.  It  is  equally 
mdbmdioly  to  see  high  powers  devoted  to  unwofthy 
objects,  sudi  as  the  contests  of  party  on  mattevs  in* 
volving  no  important  principle,  or  the  subtleties  of 
sophistieal  omtroversy.  For  rising  to  enaineAce  in 
any  intdleotual  pursuit,  there  is  not  a  rakof  more 
essential  importance  than  that  of  doing  one  thing 
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at  a  time,--^avoiding  distraeting  and  desultory  oe- 
eupatiops, — and.keeping  a  leading  dbjeet  habitually 
before  the  mind,  as  one  in  vfaich  it  can  at  aiU  times 
find  an  interesting  resouree,  when  leianra  &om  ne- 
cessary avocations  allows  the  thoughts  to  recur  to 
it.  A  subject  which  is  cultivated  in  ihiii  manner, 
^not  by  regular  periods  of  study  merely y  but  as  an 
habitual  object  of  thought,  rises  up  and  expands 
before  the  mind  in  a  maiiner  which  is  altogether 
astonishing.  If,  along  with  this  habit,  there  be 
cultivated  the  practice  of  constantly  writing  such 
^ews  as  arise,  we  perhaps  describe  that  state  of  men- 
tal discipline,  by  which  talents  of  a  very  moderate 
order  may  be  applied  in  a  ooiM^icaous  and  usefiil 
•manner  to  any  subject  to  which  they  ase  devoted* 
Such  writing  need  not  be  made  at  first  with  any 
great  attention  to  method^  but  merely  put  aside  for 
future  consideration  ;  and,  in  this  manner,  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  a  subject  will  develop  and  aiv. 
range  themselves  as  they  advance^  in  a  manner  equally 
pleasing  and  wonderful* 

VI.  A  due  regulation'  and  pmper  eonfekd:  of  the 
imagination  ;*-*-tfaat  is,  Testrioting^  its  range*  to  ob- 
jects which  harmonize  with  truth,  and  are  adapted 
to  the  real  state  of  ihings  with  which*  the  individual 
is  or  may  be  connected.  We  have  seen  how  much 
the  riiaisctcr  n  influenced  by  this  esoarcsse  of  the 
mind  ;'>— that  it  may  be  turned  to  purposes  of  the 
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gre$stestm^eaty  both  in  the  pttrsutts  of  i^en'ce,  and 
in  th^  etfltivaBito  of'  benevolence  and  virtue  ; — ^but 
that)  on  tbe  ether  hand,  it  may  be  so  employed  as  to 
debase  both  the  mbral  and  intellectnal  character. 

VII.  The  ctiltivation  of  calm  and  correct  judg- 
ment,-***appKcable  alike  to  the  formation  of  opinions 
and  the  re^ktion  of  conduct.  This  is  founded^  as 
wef  have  seen,  upon  the  habit  of  directing  the  atten- 
tion, distinctly  and  steadily,  to  all  the  facts  and  con- 
siderations bearing  upon  a  subject ; — and  it  consists 
in  contemplating  them  in  theur  true  relations, — and 
assigning  to  each  the  degree  of  importance  of  which 
it  is  worthy.  This  mental  habit  tends  to  guard  us 
against  forming  conclusions,  either  with  listless  inat- 
tention to  the  views  by  which  we  ought  to  be  influ- 
enced, or  with  attention  directed  to  some  of  these, 
while  we  neglect  others  of  equal  or  greater  import- 
ance. It  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  influence  of 
prejudice  and  passion, — ^to  the  formation  of  sophisti- 
cal opinions, — to  party  spirit, — and  to  every  propen- 
sity which  leads  to  the  adoption  of  principles  on  any 
other  ground  than  calm  and  candid  examination, 
guided  by  sincere  desire  to  discover  the  truth.  In 
the  purely  physical  sciences,  distorted  opinions  are  sel- 
dom met  with,  or  make  little  impression, — ^because 
they  are  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  thus 
their  fallacy  is  exposed.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  those 
departments  which  do  not  admit  of  this  remedy. 
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SophistxK^,^nd  partial  iodactiiw^s  ai;^  ri»^e^r^[^I^, 
met  with  in  medicine^  politicQ^  ecoh^^y^  ai^  mfata^ 
pby^siG^ ;  and  too  often  in  the  ,$^111  higher  $ubJ96la 
of  mpr^  and  religion.  In  the  econcH^fJy  ^f  tl^  hu* 
man  mind,  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  observe  a  more 
remarkable, phQi;V0PQ6non9  than  the  manoiSP in Twhich 
a  man,  who,  in  the  ordinary  affafars  of  lij^  «hi2Brs/th» 
general  characters  q(  a  sound  understanditig,  ca,n  tl^m 
resign  himself  to  the  influence  ^  an  x^pinioft  fouled 
upon  partial  examination.  He  brings  ingonipiMly 
to  the  sujqport  of  his  dogma,  every  &ct  4ind  argHmaiit 
that  can  possibly  be  turned  to  its  defence ;  a^d  fi^* 
plains  away  or  overlooks  every  diing  that  t^^-to.n 
different  conclusion ;  while  he  appears  an^^mis.  t^ 
convince  others,  and  really  seems  to  have  persiuadad 
himself,  that  he  is  engaged  in  an.  hone&t  iav^ga^ 
tion  of  truth.  This  propensity  gains  str^ngd)  bp  in^ 
dulgence,  and  the  mind  which  h^  yielded  to.it§  in- 
fluence advances  from  one  pretende^.  discfvery^  to 
another^— mistaking  its  own  fanjeies.io«;..|ihp,f9):j^ 
conclusions  of  the  understanding,  until  it  either 
settles  down  into  some  mcmstrous  sojdiism,  or  per- 
haps concludes  by  doubting  of  every  tbiilg;.  r.  • 
The  manner  in  which  the  most  extravag^t  ^<^-* 
nions  are  maintained,  by  persqns  who  give  w^4o 
this  abuse  of  their  powers  of  reasonings  is  Bfarq^y 
more  remarkable  than  the  facility  with  wbiqh  t^^y 
often  find  zealous  proselytes.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  trace  the  principles  by  which  various  in^iyiduaU 
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are  influeneed,  in  thus  surrendering  their  assent, 
with  little  examination, — often  on  subjects  of  the 
highest  importance.  In  some,  it  would  appear  to 
arise  fzom  the  *mere  pleasure  of  mental  excitement ; 
in  others,  from  the  love  of  singularity,  and  the  de* 
sire  of  appearing  wiser  than  their  neighbours ;  while, 
in  not  a  few,  the  will  evidently  takes  the  lead  in  the 
mental  process,— -and  opinions  are  seized  upon  with 
avidity,  and  embraced  as  truth,  which  recommend 
themselves  to  previously  existing  inclinations  of  the 
heart.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  the 
influence  of  the  principle  is  most  extenrive;  and 
sentiments  of  the  most  opposite  kinds  may  often  be 
traced  to  the  facility  with  which  the  human  mind 
receive  opinions  which  have  been  presented  to  it  by 
some  extrinsic  influence.  This  influence  may  be  of 
various  kinds.  It  may  be  the  power  of  party,— or 
the  persuasion  of  a  plausiblp  and  persevering  indivi. 
dual :— it  may  be  the  supposed  infallibility  of  a  par- 
ticular system  ;«»it  may  be  the  mere  empire  (^ 
£Eishion,— -or  the  pretensions  of  a  false  philosophy. 
The  particular  result,  also,  may  differ,  according 
as  one  or  other  of  these  causes  may  be  in  opera- 
tion. But  the  intellectual  condition  is  the  sf^me ; 
and  the  distortion  of  character  which  arises  out  of 
it,  whether  bigotry,  superstition,  or  scepticism,  may 
be  traced  to  a  similar  process ; — ^namely,  to  an 
influence  which  directs  the  mind  upon  some  other 
principle   than   a  candid    investigation   of   truth. 
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•In  a  similar  manner,  we  may  perhaps  account 
for  the  facts,— that  the  lowest  sup^stition,  and 
the  most  daring  sceptici«m,  frequently  pass  into  each 
other  ;  and  that  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
both  are  often  met  with  in  the  same  situations^ 
namely,  those  in  which  the  human  mind  is  restrain* 
ed  from  free  and  candid  inquiry.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  appear,  that  the  universal  tdieration,  and 
full  liberty  of  conscience,  which  characterize  a  free 
and  enlightened  country,  are  calculated  to  preserve 
ftom  the  two  extremes  of  superstition  and  scepticism. 
In  other  situations,  it  is  striking  to  remark  how  often 
those,  who  revolt  from  the  errors  of  a  false  £uth,  ' 
take  refuge  in  infidelity. 

The  mental  qualities  which  have  been  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  observations,  constituting  an  active, 
attentive,  and  reflecting  mind,  should  be  carefully 
cultivated  by  all  who  desire  their  own  mental  im- 
provement. The  man  who  has  cultivated  them  with 
adequate  care,  habitually  exercises  a  process  of  mind 
which  is  equally  a  source  of  improvement  and  of  re- 
fined enjoyment.  Does  a  subject  occur  to  him, 
either  in  conversation  or  reflection,  in  which  he  feels 
that  his  knowledge  is  deficient,  he  commences,  with- 
out delay,  an  eager  pursuit  of  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. In  prosecuting  any  inquiry,  whether  by  read- 
ing or  observation,  his  attention  is  acutely  alive  to 
the  authenticity  of  facts, — the  validity  of  arguments, 
?<— the  accuracy  of  processes  of  invc   i;,'ation,— prin- 
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ciples  which  are  illustrated  by  the  fiu;t8,^-aild  coh-^ 
clttdiotis  deduced  from  them, — die  character  of  ob- 
servers,— the  style  of  writers  ; — and  thus,  all  the 
circumstaiioes  whi^h  come  before  him,  aire  made 
acutely  and  individually  the  objects  of  attention  and 
reflection.  Such  a  man  acquires  a  torifidenoe  in  his 
own  powers  and  resources,  to  which  those  are  st)ranger^ 
who  have  not  cultivated  this  kind  of  meiital  disM^i- 
pline.  The  intellectual  condition  atisitig  out  of  it 
^s  applicable  alike  to  every  situatiofi  in  which  a  man 
can  be  placed, — whether  the  affairs  of  drdiilary  life, 
— the  pursuits  of  science,— or  those  higher  inquiries 
'  and  relations  which  concern  bim  as  a  moral  bdng. 

In  the  affairs  of  ordinary  Ufe,  this  mental  habit 
Constitutes  what  we  call  an  intelligent  rejecting 
man,  whoise  attention  is  alive  to  all  that  is  passing 
before  him, — ^who  thinks  acutely  and  eagerly  on 
his  own  conduct  and  that  of  others,— and  is  con-> 
stantly  deriving  useful  information  and  subjects  of 
reflection,  from  occurrences,  which,  by  the  listless 
mind^  are  passed  by  and  forgotten.  This  habit  is 
not  necessarily  coniiected  with  acquired  knowledge, 
or  with  what  is  commonly  called  intelketual  culti-^ 
vation ;  but  is  often  met  with,  in  a  high  degree; 
in  persons  whose  direct  attainments  are  of  a  very 
limited  kind.  It  is  the  foundation  of  caution  axid 
prudence  in  the  affiiirs  of  life,  and  may  peirfaaps  be 
considered  as  the  basis  of  that  quality,  of  more  vdue 
to  its  possessor  than  any  of  the  sciences,  whaoh  is 


commonly  called  sound  good  sense.  It  is  ttie  origui^ 
also,  of  what  we  call  presence  of  mind^-H)]^  a  xeadir 
ness  ii^  adapting  lesources  to  ciicumstanoes.  A 
man  of  this  chaxactery.  in  whatever  emei^genej  he 
hiqppens  to  be  placed,  forms  a  prompt,  clear,  and  de^ 
fined  judgment,  of  the  conduct  or  expedient  which 
the  situation  requires,  and  acts  with  promptitude 
upon  his  decLnon.  In  both  these  respects,  he  differs 
equally  &om  the.  listless  inactivity  of  one  description 
of  men,  and  the  rash,  hasty,,  and  inconsiderate  con-  . 
duct  o£  another.  He  di&rs  not  less  irom  characters 
of  a  third  class,  who,  though  th^  may  be  oonect  in 
their  judgment  of  what  ou^t  to  be  dime,  axxive  at 
their  decision,  or  act  upon  it,  too  slowly  fiir  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  consequently  are  said,  according  to 
a  common  proverb,  to  be  wise  behind  time.  The 
listless  and  torpid  character,  indeed,  may  occasionally 
be  excited  by  emergencies,  to  a  dqpree  of  mental  ac-^ 
tivity  which  is  not  natural  to  him ;  and  this  is,  in 
many  instances,  the  source  of  a  readiness  ot  CQDoep» 
tion,  and  a  promptitude  in  action,  which  the  indivi« 
dual  does  not  exhibit  in  cffdinary  circumstances. 

In  the  pursuits  dP  science  these  mental  qualities 
constitute  observing  and  inventive  genius, — tnro  con- 
ditions of  mind  whidi  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
philosophical  eminence.  By  Obterting  CrcntW,  I 
mean  that  habit  of  mind  by  wl^eh  the  philosopher 
not  only  acquires  truths  relating  to  any  subject,  but 
arranges  and  generalizes  th«aii  in  such  a  mai9ier>  as 
2h 
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to  show  how  they  yidd  condnfiions  which  escape 
the  meie  collector  of  facts.  He  likewise  analyzes 
phenomena,  and  thus  traces  important  relations 
among  facts,  which,  to  the  common  mind,  appear 
very  remote  and  dissimilar.  I  have  formerly  illus- 
trated thiS|  by  the  manner  in  which  Newton  traced 
a  relation  between  the  fall  of  an  apple  from  a  tree, 
and  those  great  principlesT  which  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies. — By  Inventive  Genius^ 
agai^,  I  mean  that  active,  inquiring  state  of  mind, 
which  not  only  deduces,  in  this  manner,  principles 
from  facts  when  they  are  before  it,  but  which,  grasp- 
ing after  principles  by  eager  anticipation,  makes  its 
own  conjectures  the  guides  to  observation  and  expe- 
riment. This  habit  of  mind  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  experimental  sciences ;  and  in  these,  indeed, 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  source  of  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries.  It  leads  a  man,  not  only  to 
observe  and  connect  the  facts,  but  to  go  in  search  of 
them,  and  to  draw  them,  .as  it  were,  out  of  that 
concealment  in  which  they  escape  the  ordinary  ob- 
server. In  doing  so,  he  takes  for  his  guides  certain 
conjectures  or  assumpti(ms  which  have  arisen  out  of 
his  own  intense  contemplation  of  the  subject ;  and 
then  commences  a  course  of  experiments  or  observa- 
tions calculated  to  ascertain  their  truth.  By  these, 
his  conjectures  may  be  found  as  often  frdse  as  true ; 
but,  if  found  false,  they  are  instantly  abandoned; 
and,  by  such  a  course  of  active  inquiry,  he  at  length 
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STrives  at  the  development  of  truth.  Fnmi  him  are 
to  ^tie  expected  discoveries  which  elude  the  obser- 
vation, not  of  the  vulgar  alone,  but  even  of  the 
philosopher,  who,  without  cultivating  this  habit  of 
invention,  is  satisfied  with  tracing  the  relation  of  facts, 
as  they  happen  to  be  brought  before  him  by  the 
slower  course  of  testimony,  or  occasional  observation. 
The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  oiily  amuses 
himself  with  conjectures,  and  rests  satisfied  in  them 
without  proof,  is  the  mere  visionary  or  speculatist, 
who  injures  every  subject  to  which  his  speculations 
are  directed. 

In  the  eoncems  which  relate  to  man  as  a  moral 
being,  this  active,  inquiring,  and  reflecting  habit  of 
mind  is  not  lesis  applicable  than  in  matters  of  infe- 
rior moment.  The  man  who  cultivates  it  directs  his 
attention  intensely  and  eagerly  to  the  great  truths 
which  belong  to  his  moral  condition, — seeks  to  esti- 
mate distinctly  his  relation  to  them,  and  to  feel  their 
influence  upon  his  moral  principles.  This  consti- 
tutes the  distinction  between  the  individual  who 
merely  professes  a  particular  creed,  and  him  who  ex- 
amines it  till  he  makes  it  a  matter  of  understanding 
and  conviction,  and  then  takes  its  principles  as  the 
rule  of  his  emotions  and  the  guide  of  his  conduct. 
Such  a  man  also  contemplates,  in  the  same  manner, 
his  relations  to  other  men ; — questions  himself  rigidly 
regarding  the  duties  which  belong  to  his  situation, 
and  his  own  observance  of  them.      He  contemplates 
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Others  wiiji  a  kind  of  peiacHUtl  mtsmt^-^eiiten  into 
their  wants  and  feeHngs^  and  participales  in'V7^  ^ 
distresses.  In  all  hia  rdations,  whether  of  jnstieet 
benevolence,  or  firiendship,  he  acta,  not  frtai  mrare 
incidental  impulse,  but  upon  dear  and  steady  priaei- 
pks.  In  this  course  of  action,  nanj  may  go  aloag 
widi  him  when  the  requiienenta  of  the  individual 
ease  are  pointed  out  and  impressed  upon  them ;  but 
that  in  which  the  mass  of  jnanhind  are  wanting,  is 
the  state  of  mental  activity,  whkji  eagerly  cmatem- 
plates  its  various  duties  and  rdations,  and  thus  finds 
its  way  to  the  line  of  conduct  appropriate  to  the  im- 
portanee  of  eadi  of  them. 

VIII.  For  a  well-regulated  understandings  and 
partionltfly  Ibr  the  application  of  it  to  inquiries  of 
the  highest  import,  there  is  indispensably  necessary 
a  sound  condition  of  the  mond  fiselings.  This  im- 
portant subject  belmigs  pioperly  to  another  depart- 
ment of  mental  science ;  but  we  have  seen  its  ext^si- 
sive  influence  on  the  due  exerdse  of  the  intdleotual 
power?  ;•*— and  it  is  impossiUe  to  lose  si|^t  of  the 
place  which  it  holds  in  the  general  harmony  of  the 
mental  Amotions,  required  for  constituting  that  oondi- 
tioQ,  of  greater  value  than  any  earthly  good,  which 
is  striedy  to  be  called  a  weU-r^ulated  mind.  This 
high  attainment  consists  not  in  any  cultivation^  how- 
ever great,  of  the  intellectual  powers,  but  requires 
also  a  conesponding  and  harmonious  coltuie  of  the  ] 
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benevolent  afiSaetions  and  moral  feelings ;— *a  4ue  re- 
gulation of  the  passions,  emotions,  and  desires  ;**- 
and  a  iiill  recognizance  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
eonseienee  orer  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  sys- 
tem. Cold  and  contracted,  indeed,  is  iliat  view  of 
man  which  regards  his  understanding  alone  ;  and 
barren  is  that  system,  however  wide  its  range,  which 
rests  in  the  mere  attainment  of  truth.  The  highest 
state  of  man  consists  in  his  purity  as  a  moral  being ; 
and  in  the  habitual  culture  and  full  operation  of 
those  principles  by  which  he  looks  forth  to  other 
scenes  and  other  'times.  Among  these  axe  desires 
and  longings,  which  nought  in  earthly  science  can 
satisfy;  which  soar  beyond  the  sphere  of  sensible 
things,  and  find  no  object  worthy  of  their  capacities, 
until,  in  humble  adoration,  they  rest  in  the  contem- 
plation of  God.  Truths  then  burst  upon  the  mind, 
which  seem  to  rise  before  it  in  a  progressive  series, 
each  presenting  characters  of  new  and  mightier  im^ 
port.  The  most  aspiring  understanding,  awed  by 
the  view,  feels  the  inadequacy  of  its  utmost  powers ; 
yet  the  mind  of  the  humble  inquirer  gains  strength 
as  it  advances.  There  is  now  felt,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  influence  of  that  healthy  condition  of  the 
moral  feelings,  which  leads  a  man  not  to  be  a&aid  of 
the  truth.  For,  on  this  subject,  we  are  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  remarkable  principle  of  our  nature,  for- 
merly referred  to,  by  which  a  ^man  comes  to  reason 
himself  into  die  belief  of  what  he  wishes  to  be  true^ 
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-r^^and  shuts  his  mind  against,  qp  even  ajtneveaat 
an  aetual  disbelief  <£,  truths  vhich  he  fisars  to  en^ 
ocnmter.  It  is  etnking  abo  to  remark,  how  eloady 
the  philosophy  of  human  nature  harmonizes  with  .the 
declarations  of  the  sacred  writings ';^— where  iJm 
ooodition  of  mind  is  tracedto  its  true  seunM^^  m  the 
QorDiptum  of  the  moral  feelizkgs,  and  is  lihewtae 
^own  to  immlye  a  high  de^ee  of  guilt,  in  ihat  xe- 
jeation  of  tnidi  which  ia  its  natural  oonsequanoa  s— • 
<<  This  is  the  e<Hidemaation,  that  light  is  come  into 
the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  tha&  li^ib, 
because  their  deeds  w«re  eviL  For  every  one  that 
doeth  evil  hateth  the  li]^t,  neither  cometh  to  the 
bgfat,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.  But  he 
that  doeth  truth,  cometh  to  the  light,  ihat  his  deeds 
may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  axe  wrought  in 
God;' 

This  condition  of  mind  presents  a  subject  ctf  in- 
tense interest,  to  every  one  who  would  study  his  own 
mentfd  GffliditiaB,  either  as  an  intellectual  or  a  moral 
being.  In  each  individual  instance,  it  may  be  traoed 
to  a  pavticiilar  course  c^  thought  and  of  conduct,  by 
ii4iich  the  mind  went  gradually  more  and  more 
astnqr  firom  truth  and  &om  virtue.  In  this  pregress, 
each  Biagle  step  was  felt  to  be  a  voluntary  act ;  but 
the*  influence  of  the  whok,  after  a  certain  period,  is 
to  distort^  the  judgment,  and  deaden  the  moral  JeeU 
ings  oa  the  gie^  questions  of  .truth  and  reotiibide. 
Of  this  remarkable  phemmie&oB  in  the  economf  af 
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Hum,  die  ex^B&slion  is  beyond  the  reach  of  onx  fa-' 
citkiet ;  but  the  &etB  are  unqvestioiiaUe,  aioii  the 
praetieal  ksson  to  be  derived  6t€m.  ihem  is  of  deep 
and  aerious  impart,  mie  first  ycditton,  bjr  vhich  the 
nind  consciously  uranders  fi:0in  truth,  or  the  moral 
fiidings  go  astray  from  virtue,  may  impart  a  morbid 
influoice  whidi  diall  perpetoate  itself  and  gain 
strength  in  future  volitions^  until  the  result  shall  be 
to  poison  the  whole  iatellectual  and  moral  system. 
Thus,  in  the  wondrous  scheme  of  sequences  which 
hiU.been  established  in  the  economy  of  the  human 
heart,  one  volition  may  impart  a  character  to  the 
fiiture  man, — the  first  downward  step  may  be  fatal. 

Every  cAndid  observer  of  human  nature  must  fisel 
this  statemeskt  to  be  consistent  widi  truth ;  and  by  a 
sample  and  legitimate  step  of  vea«oning,  a  prinoiple 
of  the  greatest  interest  seems  to  arise  out  of  it.  When 
this  loss  of  harmony  among  ihie  mental  fiusulties  has 
attained  a  certain  degree,  we  do  not  pereeive  any 
power,  in  the  mind  itself,  capable  of  correcting  the 
diamrder  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  moral 
system.  Either,  therefore,  the  evil  ia  irvemediahle 
and  hopeless,  or  we  must  look  for  an  influence  firom 
without  the  mind,  which  may  affinrd  an  aotequate  re- 
medy. We  are  thus  led  to  discover  the  adaptation 
and- the  probability  of  the  provisions  of  the  Christian 
revelatumy  where  an  influence  is  indeed  disclosed  to 
U85  capable  of  restoring  the  harmony  which  has  been 
destroyed,  and  of  raising  man  anew  to..the.8ound  and 
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healthy  eondftion  of  a  moral  bemg.  W«  eaimot 
perceive  any  improbability,  that  the  Being,  wh6 
firilined  the  wondrous  fabric,  may  thus  hold  intet- 
6ourse  with  it,  and  provide  a  remedy  ifer  its  moral 
disorders;  and  thus  a  statement,  such  as  hunaan 
reason  never  could  have  anticipated,  comes  to  us  in- 
vested with  every  element  of  credibility  and  of  U^th. 
The  sound  exercise  of  the  understanding,  there- 
fere,  is  closely  connected  with  the  important  habit  of 
looking  within  ;  or  of  rigidly  investigating  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  condition.  This  leads  us  to  inquire 
ivhat  opinions  we  have  formed,  and  upon  what 
grounds  we  have  formed  them ; — what  have  been  our 
leading  pursuits,-— whether  these  have  been  guided 
by  a  sound  consideration  of  their  real  value,— or 
whether  important  objects  of  attention  have  been 
lightly  passed  over,  or  entirely  neglected.  It  leads 
us  &rther  to  contemplate  our  moral  condition,— our 
desires,  attachments  and  antipathies ; — ^the  govern- 
ment of  the  imagination,  and  the  regimen  of  the 
heart ; — ^what  is  the  habitual  current  of  our  thoughts ; 
-—and  whether  we  exercise  over  them  that  ocmtrol 
which  indicates  alike  intellectual  vigour  and  moral 
purity.  It  leads  us  to  review  our  conduct,  with  its 
principles  and  motives,  and  to  compare  the  whote 
with  the  great  standards  of  truth  and  rectitude.  This 
investigation  is  the  part  of  every  wise  man.  With- 
out it,  an  individual  may  make  the  greatest  attain- 
ments in  science,  may  learn  to  measure  the  earth  and 
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V>  irikce  the  course  of  the  stars,  while  he  is  entirely 
wanting  in  that  higher  department,-*-the  knowledge 
of  himself. 

On  these  important  subjects^  I  would  mere  parti-^ 
ctihtrly  address  myself  to  that  interesting  claims,  for 
whom  this  work  is  chiefly  intended,  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession.  The  considerations 
whieh  have  been  submitted  to  them,  while  they  ap- 
pear to  carry  the  authoiity  of  truth,  are  applicable, 
at  (Hice,  to  their  scientific  investigations,  and  to  those 
great  inquiries,  equally  interestii^  to  men  of  every 
degree,  which  relate  to  the  principles  of  moral  and 
reUgieus  belief.  On  these  subjects,  a  sound  eondi-< 
tion  of  mind  will  lead  them  to  think  andT  judge  for 
themselves,  with  a  care  and  seriousness  adapted  to 
the  solemn  import  of  the  inquiry,  and  without  being 
influenced  by  the  dogmas  of  those  who,  with  little 
examination^  presume  to  decide  with  c(mfidenoe  on 
matters  of  eternal  moment.  Of  the  modifications  of 
that  distortion  of  character  which  has  commonly  re* 
ceivod  the  name  of  cant,  die  osnt  of  hypocrisy  has 
been  said  to  be  the  worst ;  but  there  is  another  which 
may  fairly  be  placed  by  its  side,  and  that  is  the  cant 
of  infidelity  ,--^the  afiectation  t>f  scoffing  at  sacred 
thijigs,  by  men  who  have  never  examined  the  subject, 
or  never  with  an  attention  in  any  degree  adequate  to 
its  momentous  importance.  A  well-regulated  min J 
must  at  once  perceive  that  this  is  alike  unworthy  of 
sound  sense  and  sound  philosophy.     If  we  require 
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the  authority  of  names,  we  need  only  to  be  reminded, 
that  truths  which  received  the  cordial  assent  of  Boyle 
and  Newton,  of  Haller  and  Boerhaave,  are,  at  least, 
deserving  of  grave  and  deliberate  examination.  But 
we  may  dismiss  such  an  appeal  as  this  ;  for,  nothing 
more  is  wanted  to  challenge  the  utmost  seriousness 
of  every  candid  inquirer,  than  the  solemn  nature  of 
the  inquiry  itself.  The  medical  observer,  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  has  facts  at  all  times  before  him  which 
are  in  the  highest  degree  calculated  to  fix  his  deep 
and  serious  attention.  In  the  structure  and  economy 
of  the  human  body,  he  has  proofs,  such  as  no  other 
branch  of  natural  science  can  furnish,  of  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Eternal  One.  Let  him  resign 
his  mind  to  the  influence  of  these  proofs,  and  learn 
to  rise,  in  humble  adoration,  to  the  Almighty  Being 
of  whom  they  witness  :  and,  familiar  as  he  is  with 
human  suffering  and  death,  let  him  learn  to  estimate 
the  value  of  those  truths  which^have  powef  to  heal 
the  broken  heart,  and  to  cheer  the  bed  of  death  with 
the  prospect .  of  immortality. 
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